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Yeah,  you  just  turned  a  faucet... remember? 


.  .  .  and  there  was  your  hot  water!  And  the 
house  was  never  cold;  you  just  set  the  thermo- 
stat on  the  wall .  . . 

Yeah.  And  Mom's  lemon  pie,  and  roast  beef, 
and  mashed  potatoes  and  gravy;  and  the  way 
we  used  to  raid  the  refrigerator  at  night .  .  . 

Stop!  I  can't  take  it!  You  sure  have  to  go 
without  things  before  you  really  appreciate 
9em,  don't  you?  Say,  Joe,  do  you  suppose 
everything  will  be  the  same  when  we — if  we.. . 


Yes,  Bill — and  Joe — things  will  be  the  same 
when  you  return ;  we  promise  it — including 
the  comforts  that  we  take  for  granted ;  that 
you  used  to  take  for  granted,  such  as  auto- 
matic gas  hot- water  service,  heating,  cook- 
ing and  refrigeration.  No  dictator  is  going 
to  take  our  way  of  life  away  from  us.  1  Let 
us  all  buy  another  War  Bond  right  away. 
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IN       WAR       AND       PEACE 
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By  DR.  FRANKLIN  S.  HARRIS,  JR. 

A  fter  the  war,  a  man  may  be  clothed 
*^  completely  from  synthetic  mate- 
rials— shoes,  socks,  underwear,  belt, 
shirt,  suit,  necktie,  and  hat.  His  living 
room  may  have  blinds,  draperies,  up- 
holstering, furniture,  and  rugs,  each 
made  from  a  plastic  material  with  suit- 
able properties,  according  to  Dr.  A.  L. 
Elder. 


HpHE  shape  of  the  pupil  of  an  animal's 
eye  may  vary,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  light  entering  the  eye.  The 
pupil  of  a  cat's  eye  contracts  to  a  tiny 
slit  in  the  light,  but  dilates  to  a  large 
circle  in  the  dark. 
4 

Japan's  natural  vegetation  is  forest, 
and  because  of  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  the  land  almost  half  remains 
forested.  Only  about  a  quarter  of  the 
land  is  flat  or  has  a  slope  less  than  10 
degrees,  a  rise  of  about  one  foot  in  each 
six  feet  traveled. 

-f 

T  ocusts  have  been  destructive  in  their 
migrations  not  only  in  the  western 
United  States  but  may  swarm  out  of 
the  sky  in  the  Sahara  Desert  border- 
lands, in  South  Africa,  in  southern  Rus- 
sia, or  on  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

-♦ 

A  fter  the  war,  intricate  patterns  in 
"^  hosiery  will  be  possible  from  a  new 
Jacquard-type  design  nylon  developed 
to  use  in  dropping  supplies  by  para- 
chute. 
4 

A  new  plastic  has  been  developed  by 
combining  the  element  silicon  with 
organic  materials.  The  raw  material, 
"silicone,"  as  a  solid  is  a  good  electrical 
insulator  and  withstands  moderate  heat 
well;  as  a  liquid  there  is  but  slight 
change  in  viscosity  from  extreme  cold 
to  very  hot  temperatures. 
4 : 

About  ninety  percent  of  the  weight 
"^  of  an  airplane,  and  fifty  percent  of 
its  engine's  weight,  is  aluminum. 
4 

Hpo  make  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of 
aluminum,  over  nine  million  sepa- 
rate laboratory  tests  must  be  made,  in 
which  forty-two  different  chemical  ele- 
ments must  be  determined  at  one  time 
or  another. 
4 

/"^ptical  surfaces  can  be  finished  to  an 
^-^  accuracy  within  less  than  a  mil- 
lionth of  an  inch,  or  about  one-thirtieth 
of  one  wave  length  of  light. 


I^esquite,  that  brush  of  the  dry  West, 

has    been   known   to    have    roots 

slope  down  sixty  feet  below  the  surface. 

{Concluded  on  page  452) 
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You  KNOW  Honey  Bee  Grahams  Are  Fresh! 

Made  in  the  Only  Cracker  Factory  Between 
Denver  and  the  Pacific  Coast! 

You'll  enjoy  the  delicious,  distinctive  nut-like  flavor  of  Honey 
Bees,  the  only  grahams  made  with  sweet  Chaparral  honey  pro- 
duced in  the  high  fertile  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And 
because  they're  made  by  Purity  in  Salt  Lake  they're  fresher! 


^GRAHAMStyPURITY 

Oven-Freshness  Sealed  In  Frosted  Wax 
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Step  up  your 

WARTIME  DIET 

with 

MILK  WHITE"  EGGS 


They're  rich  in  minerals,  vitamins,  and  food 
values  that  provide  energy  for  whatever  job  the 
day  may  bring. 

You  can  always  depend  on  "MILK  WHITE" 
EGGS — they're  uniformly  top  quality. 

UTAH     PDULTRY     PRODUCERS' 

CD-DPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION 
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WE  Of  f  ER  . .  . 

A   COMPLETE 

ENGRAVING   SERVICE 

From    Missionary   Portraits   to   the    Largest 

Catalogues 
Mail  orders  given  Prompt  Attention 

UTAH  ENGRAVING  CO. 

113  Regent  St.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


IIV  USE  For  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

Aids  in  treatment  of  Canker,  simple 
sore  throat,  and  other  minor  mouth 
and  throat  irritations. 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy 

536   East    2nd   So.    —   at    Salt   Lake    City,    Utah 
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EMINISCENT  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  this  photographic  study,  "Green  Pastures," 
by  Everett  Petterson  brings  an  atmosphere  of  assurance  and  peace. 
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diotv ohdL  wadu  MOSES? 

After  studying  the  early  books  of  the 
Bible,  attributed  to  Moses,  a  Sunday 
School  pupil  asked  his  teacher,  "How  old 
was  Moses?"     The  teacher  replied: 

1.  If  you  add  to  the  number  of 

books  of  the  Old  Testament 

2.  The  number  of  books  of  the 

New  Testament       -       -       

Total  

3.  Multiply  by  the  number  of 
plagues  sent  on  the  Egyptians 

Equals  — 

4.  Divide  by  the  number  Moses 
sent  to  spy  out  the  land  of 

Canaan        -  - 

Equals  

5.  Divide  by  the  number  of 
Commandments  Moses  re- 
ceived on  Mount  Sinai      -      

Equals  — 

6.  Add    the    number    of    days 

Moses  spent  on  Mount  Sinai 

Total  

7.  Multiply  by  the  number  of 
spies    who    brought    back    a 

good   report       -  

Equals  

8.  Add  the  number  of  years  be- 
tween   Moses'    and    Aaron's 

aqes       -----       

Total  

9.  Subtract  the  number  of  years 

spent  in  the  wilderness     -     

Remainder 

10.  Multiply  by  the  number  of 
those  first  gathered  in  the 
wilderness  who  were  allowed 

to  enter  the  promised   land  .... 

Equals  

11.  Add   to   this   the   number   of 

tribes  of  Israel      -  

Moses'  age  

(Answers  may  be  found  on  page  483) 
— The  Family  Circle,  May  6,  1943, 
by  permission. 
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"MORMON" 

FARM-VILLAGE 

in, 

QoloJundo 

By 
DR.  FERAMORZ  Y.  FOX 

President  o/  the  L.  D.  S.  Business 
College 


Any  visitor  to  Greeley,  Colorado, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Mormon  farm- 
village,  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the 
similarities  of  the  Colorado  settlement 
and  any  typical  Mormon  community. 
The  likeness  is  not  accidental,  for  the 
principal  features  of  the  Mormon  land 
system  were  adopted  by  the  founders 
of  Greeley,  the  first  irrigation  project 
of  importance  in  Colorado.  This  was 
strictly  a  colonization  enterprise,  the 
success  of  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  application  of  procedures  that  had 
been  developed  and  proved  in  numer- 
ous Mormon  settlements.  The  typical 
farm-village  layout  and  the  closely 
cemented  communal  grouping  of  the 
settlers  identify  the  Colorado  settle- 
ment, though  the  Mormons  had  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  its  development,  as 
an  extension  of  the  system  previously 
worked  out  in  Utah. 

The  land  was  acquired  by  purchase 
from  agents  of  the  Denver  Pacific  rail- 
way and  from  private  holders.  Ad- 
joining public  lands  were  entered  by 
pre-emption  filings  to  prevent  settle- 
ment of  uncongenial  neighbors.  Set- 
tlers were  recruited  in  the  east  during 
the  winter  of  1869-70  and  if  otherwise 
acceptable  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship upon  payment  of  five  dollars  as  en- 
trance fee  and  one  hundred  fifty  dollars 
for  the  land  fund.  For  this  investment 
the  settler  was  given  the  right  to  select 
a  parcel  of  farm  land  and  an  option  to 
purchase  a  city  lot  at  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  dollars.  Comparative  equality 
of  rights  was  achieved  by  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  city  lots  and  in  the  vari- 
ation of  the  area  of  farm  lots  according 
to  distance  from  the  town  site.1  In  the 
layout  of  the  town,  foursquare  with 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  wide 
streets,  square  blocks,  reservation  of 
lands  for  churches,  schools,  and  parks, 
the  Greeley  plan  and  the  Mormon  plans 
are  identical. 

Similarities  in  the  original  selection 

of  settlers  are  apparent.     While  the 

founders  of  the  Union  Colony  invited 

membership  without  regard  to  creed, 

{Concluded  on  page  497) 


^Willard, 
Colorado . 


James  F.,  The  Union  Colony  at  Greeley, 
Introduction,    zix.     - 


The  World's  War-Free  Frontier! 

...  be  ready  to  drive  right  over 


No  fierce  border  forts  or  haughty  garri- 
sons separate  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
where  peace-loving  good  neighbors  wel- 
come you.  But  there's  fight  in  the  fish  in 
the  blue  northern  lakes.  And  "when  the 
lights  go  on  again,  all  over  the  world," 
you  can  steer  for  the  awesome  Canadian 
Rockies  or  quaint  Quebec,  without  even 
a  passport.  You'll  need  a  car,  of  course, 
but  re-designing  and  re-tooling,  and 
stocking  the  salesrooms  with  new  cars 
will  take  long  months  at  least.  The  car 
you'll  need  for  prompt  recreation  after 
hard-earned  Victory  is  your  present  car! 

But  note:  Rationed  mileage  that  might 
seem  to  be  conserving  your  car  now, 
may  actually  be  destructive,  because  in- 
frequent driving  encourages  the  inroads 
of  engine  acid! 

You  don't  want  that,  and  that's  why 
to  have  your  engine  promptly  oil-plated 
by  the  simple  change  to  Conoco  N^A 


motor  oil— patented.  Conoco  N'A  is 
popular-priced  but  includes  the  modern 
synthetic  whose  strong  "magnet-like" 
force  attaches  oil-plating  and  main- 
tains it — even  for  days— on  inner  engine 
surfaces,  sort  of  "walling  them  off"  from 
corrosive  acid. 

Always  produced  by  combustion  in 
any  engine,  this  acid  used  to  have  its 
worst  sting  removed  when  constant  driv- 
ing kept  the  heat  on  it.  Then  it  was  only 
a  minor  worry.  Yet  now,  despite  aggra- 
vated conditions,,  it  needn't  be  even 
that  much  worry!  Just  oil-plate  with 
N*/i  for  your  engine's  future ...  as  well 
as  for  your  present  essential  driving. 
Continental  Oil  Company 


Soon  to  appear  in  book  form — 

EVIDENCES  MB  RECONCILIATIONS 

By  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe 

These  thoughtful  articles  on  questions  of  lasting  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  have  appeared  as  a  leading  feature  in  The 
Improvement  Era  during  the  past  five  years.  Brought  together 
now  into  a  single  volume,  they  make  a  valuable  source  book  of 
aids  to  faith  in  a  modern  day.    Watch  for  it. 
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Tenderloin  leaks 
Pleasef 


s^****. 


TTMAGINE  YOUR  BUTCHER'S 
■*-  amazement  to  hear  an  order  like 
that!  Here  at  the  Hotel  Utah  we 
buy  food  just  like  any  housewife 
does,  but  in  much  larger  quantities, 
and  we  are  rationed,  too.  But  un- 
like the  housewife,  we  never  know 
beforehand  how  many  guests  we 
will  have  to  serve,  nor  what  their 
choices  of  dishes  will  be.  That  is 
why  we  are  sometimes  out  of  your 
favorite  dish.  But  because  our  fight- 
ing forces  must  be  the  best  fed  in  the 
world,  you'll  agree  that  this  is  a 
small  sacrifice.  We  appreciate  sin- 
cerely your  cooperation  and  under- 
standing. 
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PERSONAL  TAXES  SAVINGS 
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CONSUMPTION 


EXPLORING  THE  UNIVERSE 


{Concluded  from  page  449) 
At  low  elevations  where  there  is  more 
rainfall  mesquite  becomes  a  tree  which 
may  be  almost  three  feet  in  diameter. 

+ 

T  ess  than  four  percent  of  about  4,700 
■^  American  university  professors  an- 
swering a  questionnaire  are  children  of 
professors,  but  about  one  quarter  are 
children  of  businessmen  and  another 
quarter  of  farmers. 
4 

HT'he  average  annual  rainfall  for  the 
United  States  is  about  twenty-nine 
inches,  with  Louisiana  the  wettest  state 
with  over  fifty-five  inches  and  Nevada 
the  driest  with  less  than  nine  inches. 


A  drenochrome,   a  new 
7^    lowers   blood 


{~\ver  a  billion  acres  in  the  United 
^^  States  are  grazed  by  livestock  at 
least  part  of  every  year. 

4 

A  bout  half  the  farms  in  eleven  west- 
"■*  ern  states  are  irrigated,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  total  crop  land.  It 
takes  seven  acres  of  mountain  range 
and  forest  watershed  land  to  supply 
water  for  each  acre  of  irrigated  land  in 
Utah,  according  to  Reed  W.  Bailey. 


drug  which 
pressure,  has  been 
made  by  Drs.  K.  A.  Oster  and  Harry 
Sobotka  from  adrenalin,  which  raises 
blood  pressure.  In  the  present  form  the 
drug  is  rather  unstable,  but  a  great  ad- 
vantage is  that  it  can  be  made  syntheti- 
cally in  the  laboratory. 
^ 

•"The  first  800,000  men,  ages  21  to  35, 
examined  in  the  1941  U.S.  Army 
draft  were  the  same  average  height  of 
5  feet  lx/i  inches  as  the  average  in 
World  War  I,  but  they  were  eight 
pounds  heavier. 

■4 

T_J ealing  of  wounds  by  skin  trans- 
A  plantation  has  been  well  developed 
by  Russian  scientists.  Preserved  skin 
from  dead  bodies  and  chemically 
treated  animal  abdominal  tissue  with  the 
use  of  the  chemical  cloraclyde  results  in 
quicker  healing  than  with  the  ordinary 
aseptic  treatment.  Frostbite,  burns, 
non-healing  ulcers,  and  skin  diseases 
have  been  so  treated. 


I 


T  has  been  discovered  that  ants  are 
capable  of  spreading  dysentery. 


TE1EFACT 


SALES  OF  FARM  EQUIPMENT  INCREASING 


1929 


Each  symbol  represents  50  million  dollars 
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kCENTRAL 
AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 

By  DR.  CHARLES  E.  DIBBLE 


A  very  important  architectural  feature 
*~*  of  Central  American  ruins  is  the 
superimposing  of  one  building  over  and 
upon  older  structures. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  most 
Central  American  ruins  are  pyramid- 
shaped  bases  flattened  on  top  to  accom- 
modate a  small  super-structure  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  the  gods.      Stairways 


RUINS  AT   MONTE  ALBAN,  OAXACA,  SHOWING   THE 
MANNER  OF  SUPERIMPOSITION. 


were  provided  on  one,  two,  or  four 
sides  of  the  base  as  approaches  to  the 
sanctuary.  Since  a  basal  pyramid  en- 
tailed much  human  effort,  an  old  build- 
ing became  the  core  of  the  new  one. 
The  whole  structure  was  capped  with 
a  more  recent  one,  new  stairways  were 
added,  and  slight  modifications  were 
made.  Each  superimposed  pyramid  was 
higher  and  covered  a  greater  area. 

There  were  numerous  causes  for  this 
practice  of  superimposition.  Some 
buildings  deteriorated;  others  were 
partially  destroyed  by  conquest.  The 
Aztecs,  in  particular,  had  the  belief  that 
the  sun  would  cease  to  appear  and  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end  every 
fifty-two  years.  Consequently,  at  the 
close  of  each  fifty- two-year  period, 
they  often  ceremoniously  defaced  their 
buildings  to  rebuild  them  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  cycle. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  archeologist  to 
peel  off  these  successively  superim- 
posed structures,  and  to  study  their 
architectural  composition.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  innermost  structure  at  one 
ruin  is  architecturally  identical  with  an 
outer  structure  at  another  site.  This  en- 
ables the  archeologist  to  establish  se- 
quences and  to  study  the  diffusion  of 
various  diagnostic  architectural  fea- 
tures. The  importance  of  this  line  of 
research  is  that  it  is  enabling  us  to  es- 
tablish relationships  over  an  extended 
Central  American  area. 
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every  American — 

How  can  I  help  win  the  war? 

The  answer  is  the  same  for  everyone,  at  home 
or  in  the  Service: 

Do  your  job  as  though 

Victory  depended  on  it! 

If  you  are  planning  to  do  office  work,  L.  D.  S.  Business  College  offers  you 
excellent  training  and  employment  service. 

Fall  Term — day  or  evening — begins  September  7 
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See   Your  Agent 

for  TIPS  that 

IMPROVE  TRIPS 


if  Travel  conditions  differ  everywhere  and  hotel 
reservations  are  sometimes  hard  to  get.  But 
your  bus  agent  knows  conditions  everywhere 
and  can  help  you  plan  a  more  comfortable 
trip  if  you  see  him  well  in  advance.  Remember 
— buy  tickets  early   .   .   .   and  travel  light! 
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Avoid  It  Through 
LIFE  INSURANCE 


When  you  come 
here  for  insurance 
you  get  it,  coupled 
with  attentive,  expe- 
rienced service.  This 
is  an  agency  of  the 
Utah  Home  Fire  In- 
surance Co. 


UTAH  HOME  FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co. 

General  Agents 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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TO  A  SCENE  OF  MARTYRDOM 


In  the  summer  of  1915,  President  Rud- 
ger  Clawson  visited  the  Southern 
States  Mission,  where,  in  1879,  he 
had  labored  in  the  Georgia  Conference, 
and  where  on  July  21  of  that  year,  his 
missionary  companion,  Joseph  Stand- 
ing, had  been  murdered  by  a  mob  near 
Varnell  Station  in  Whitfield  County. 

Traveling  in  the  mission  thirty-six 
years  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  com- 
panion, President  Clawson  expressed  a 
desire  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

By  automobile,  we  reached  the  spring 
of  water  where  Elder  Standing  gave  his 
life  on  that  hot  July  day.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  emotion  that  overcame  Pres- 
ident Clawson  as  he  looked  at  the  spot 
beside  the  spring  where  Elder  Standing 
died.  Forms  and  scenes  of  thirty-six 
years  ago  passed  like  a  panorama  be- 
fore him  as  he  stood  there.  History  re- 
lates that  when  his  companion  was  shot 
the  mobbers  turned  their  guns  on  him, 
but  Brother  Clawson  folded  his  arms 
and  said,  "Shoot!"  He  was  twenty-two 
years  old  then. 

Where  foes  beset — when  but  a  single  friend 

Stood  true,  nor  shunned  his  comrade's  cruel 
end — ■ 

Deep  in  the  shades  of  ill-starred  Georgia's 
wood, 

Fair  Freedom's  soil  was  crimsoned  with  his 
blood. 

(Orson  F.  Whitney) 

I  asked  President  Clawson  to  talk  to 
the  people  who  had  assembled  there — 
about  thirty  in  number.  He  replied,  "I 
cannot  control  my  emotions;  you  talk 
to  them."  His  request  was  complied 
with.  Then  President  Clawson,  deeply 
moved  by  sad  recollections,  addressed 
the  people.  He  bore  testimony  that  Jo- 
seph Standing  was  a  servant  of  the 
Lord.  He  followed  this  by  testifying  to 


By  CHARLES  A.  CALLIS 

Of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

the  truth  of  the  restored  gospel.  Then 
he  told  of  his  ministry  since  that  sad 
day,  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands 
where  he  preached  the  gospel  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  Savior.  The  men  and  women 
there  were  visibly  affected,  particularly 
one  old  man  who  recalled  the  tragic 
death  of  Elder  Standing. 

We  returned  to  Dalton  and  visited 
the  courthouse  where  the  trial  of  Joseph 
Standing's  murderers  was  held.  A  one- 
armed  Confederate  veteran  who  was 
clerk  of  the  court  when  President 
Clawson  testified  at  the  trial  was 
affectionately  disposed  toward  the 
Church  leader;  he  had  not  forgotten 
him.  He  told  us  that  all  those  who  had 
participated  in  that  trial,  which  resulted 
in  the  acquittal  of  the  men  who  com- 
mitted the  shooting,  had  felt  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty  upon  them. 
The  veteran  said  that  misfortune  had 
followed  the  participants  in  the  crime 
and  all  who  had  manifested  their  pre- 
judice at  the  trial.  Some,  he  said,  died 
of  mysterious  diseases;  others  were 
scattered  to  and  fro  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth;  and  they  had  been  removed 
from  the  community,  root  and  branch; 
they  lost  the  respect  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. As  we  parted,  he  said,  "Surely 
the  hand  of  God  rested  upon  those  peo- 
ple." 

These  men  were  acquitted  by  an 
earthly  court  but  their  punishment  was 
reserved  for  a  Higher  Court  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 

We  left  Dalton  and  returned  to 
Chattanooga  knowing  the  word  of  the 
Lord  had  come  true:  "Vengeance  is 
mine;  I  will  repay." 


The  spring  by  which  Joseph 
Standing  was  shot.  Since 
President  Clawson's  visit  there 
a  curbing  has  been  placed 
around  the  spring.  Standing 
behind  it  are,  left  to  right: 
Ernest  Bosgieter,  President 
Charles  A.  Call  is,  and  Leon 
Ivie.  Since  the  day  of  Joseph 
Standing's  martyrdom,  the 
Church  has  permitted  no  mis- 
sionary to  labor  in  this  county. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


'Jf/jje/L  by*  Siudi^  and. 
oho  bi^  3>aiipL' 

By  ELMER  S.  CROWLEY,  M.A. 


Brigham  Young  declared  at  one 
time  that  when  he  endeavored  to 
address  a  congregation  he  almost 
always  felt  a  repugnance  in  his  heart 
toward  the  practice  of  premeditation  or 
of  pre-constructing  a  discourse  to  de- 
liver to  the  people.  Rather,  he  sug- 
gested: "...  let  me  ask  God,  my  Heav- 
enly Father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  give  me  His  Spirit,  and  put  into  my 
heart  the  things  He  wishes  me  to  speak 
whether  they  be  for  better  or  for 
worse."1 

Such  a  belief  is  not  without  founda- 
tion. The  records  of  the  Church  bear 
evidence  that  the  Lord  has  directed  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  have  led  the  peo- 
ple and  those  who  have  been  touched 
with  the  responsibility  of  spreading 
truth.  However,  one  does  not  have  to 
search  far  to  discover  that  Brigham 
Young  believed  whole-heartedly  in  the 
revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith  two 
years  after  the  organization  of  the 
Church: 

And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek  ye  dili- 
gently and  teach  one  another  words  of  wis- 
dom; yea,  seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books 
words  of  wisdom;  seek  learning,  even  by 
study  and  also  by  faith.a 

The  Savior  Himself  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  relying  on  the  Spirit  for 
direction  under  certain  conditions.    On 

xJohn   A.   Widtsoe,   Discourses   of  Brigham    Young. 
Deseret  Book  Co..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  1925.  p.  261. 
=D.  6  C.  88:118. 


the  Mount  of  Olives  He  told  four  of 
His  apostles  that  when  they  were 
brought  up  before  the  officials  of  the 
land  they  should  take  no  thought  be- 
forehand of  what  they  should  speak, 
"but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in 
that  hour,  that  speak  ye ;  for  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost."8 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however, 
that  the  individual  speaker  has  no  re- 
sponsibility. The  leaders  in  the  Church 
have  studied  the  gospel  diligently,  and 
certainly  Jesus  revealed  evidence  of  His 
own  knowledge  when  He  used  such 
phrases  as:  "have  ye  not  read"  and  "it 
is  written." 

Many  times  has  the  Lord  put  words 
and  ideas  into  the  mouths  of  mission- 
aries, but  in  each  instance  the  mission- 
ary has  made  an  earnest  attempt  to 
place  himself  in  harmony  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  has  invariably  studied  and 
applied  himself  beforehand. 

Read  for  your  edification  the  testi- 
mony of  the  late  Alonzo  A.  Hinckley. 

3Mark  13:11.  See  also  Luke  12:11. 


As  a  missionary  in  Holland  he  found 
himself  unable  to  master  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. Prayerfully  he  sought  the  Lord 
to  help  him,  and  he  even  wrote  to  his 
father  asking  prayerful  assistance  from 
the  Church  leaders  in  his  own  ward  and 
stake.  One  day  while  out  tracting  he 
was  confronted  by  an  irate  Dutch  wom- 
an who  viciously  berated  him.  Through 
the  power  of  the  Lord,  understanding 
and  command  of  the  Dutch  language 
came  to  Brother  Hinckley,  and  he  was 
able  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  mis- 
informed woman.* 

President  Grant  cites  an  experience 
of  listening  to  a  sermon  preached  in 
the  spirit  of  testimony  and  prayer.  Al- 
though the  speaker  was  guilty  of  nu- 
merous grammatical  errors,  he  made  a 
profound  impression  on  President 
Grant,  and  deeply  touched  the  hearts 
of  his  listeners,  because  he  proclaimed 
the  gospel  through  the  inspiration  of 
the  living  God.8 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  the  Lord  or  His  representatives 
here  on  earth  disapprove  the  constant 
improvement  in  knowledge  and  expres- 
sion. Brigham  Young,  while  striking 
at  arrogance  and  eloquence  without  hu- 
mility, said: 

I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate  every- 
thing that  is  good,  lovely,  dignified,  and 
praiseworthy.  We  ought  to  imitate  the  best 
speakers,  and  study  to  convey  our  ideas  to 
each  other  in  the  best  and  choicest  language, 
especially  when  we  are  dispensing  great 
truths  of  the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  people." 

In  other  words,  Brigham  Young  did 

not  advocate  poor  speaking,  but  he  did 

point  out  that  poor  speaking    in    the 

{Continued  on  page  503) 

*Jeremiah  Stokes.  Modern  Miracles,  Deseret  Book 
Store,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1935,  pp.  35-39. 

5Heber  J.  Grant,  Gospel  Standards,  Improvement 
Era  publication,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  1941,  pp.  294- 
296. 

6Widtsoe,  op.  cit.,  p.  262. 
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OFT- FORGOTTEN 
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By 

G.  WARDE 
LYNCH 


"...  and  it  is  my  proudest  boast, 
gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  self-made  man! 
I  owe  no  part  of  my  success  to  either 
birth  or  education,  for  my  people  were 
as  poor  as  the  poorest.  I  had  no  influ- 
ential friends — nobody  to  'put  in  a 
good  word'  for  me  where  it  would  do 
most  good.  I  reached  my  present  posi- 
tion through  a  combination  of  sheer 
hard  work  and  some  little  natural  abili- 
ty. I  climbed  the  ladder  alone,  and 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the 
top  owing  nothing  to  any  man!" 

The  speaker  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
the  applause  of  his  audience — and  the 
silent  laughter  from  those  who  make 
merry  at  the  blind  vanity  of  mortal  man. 

How  often,  today,  does  one  hear  simi- 
lar fabulous  statements  made  by  men 
who  have  attained  success,  and  who 
are  apparently  quite  unaware  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  mankind 
at  large! 

There  never  has  been — and  never 
will  be — one  successful  man  who  owed 
nothing  to  his  fellows,  in  some  way 
or  another.  Even  those  who  may  have 
endeavored  to  hinder  his  progress  have 
helped,  inasmuch  as  they  increased  his 
determination  by  forcing  him  to  over- 
come such  obstacles  as  they  may  have 
laid  in  his  path.  Parents,  playmates, 
companions,  fellow-workers;  all  these 
have  done  something,  be  it  much  or  lit- 
tle, to  help  him  on  his  way. 

If  his  parents  were  in  a  position  to 
give  him  a  comfortable  home  and  sound 
education,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  success.  If  they  were  poor,  and  he 
was  forced  to  fend  for  himself,  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  so 
taught  him  self-reliance,  and  accustomed 
him  to  strive  for  the  things  which  he 
desired. 

When  he  reaches  the  age  when  he 
must  face  the  question,  "What  shall  I  do 
in  life?"  he  sees  his  fellows  preparing 
for  this  job  and  that;  he  learns  from 
them,  as  from  his  teachers,  that  such- 
and-such  a  job  is  best  prepared  for  in 
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Illustrated   by   Fielding  K.    Smith 


this  manner  or  that.  They  provide  him 
with  a  form  of  competition,  and  stimu- 
late in  him  a  desire  to  excel  at  his  own 
particular  choice.  His  efforts,  if  suc- 
cessful, earn  their  praise;  if  unsuccess- 
ful, he  draws  from  his  companions  en- 
couragement to  try  again.  Their 
friendly  criticism  of  his  efforts,  their 
wholesome  praise  and  cheerful  ridicule, 
help  him  to  a  proper  realization  of  his 
worth  and  importance. 

Later  on,  his  work-mates  take  up  the 
task  of  helping  him  on  to  his  goal. 
Working  side  by  side  with  them,  he 
learns  to  perform  his  tasks  as  quickly 
and  deftly  as  they.  They  show  him 
the  newer  and  better  ways  of  perform- 
ing his  tasks  which  their  experience 
has  taught  them.  They  turn  the  clumsy 
beginner  into  a  skilled  craftsman,  and 
are  not  slow  to  voice  their  appreciation 
of  his  ability.  If  some  of  them  are  care- 
less and  untrustworthy,  he  profits  by 
their  mistakes;  if  they  are  conscientious 
workers,  he  benefits  by  their  example. 
Finally  he  is  recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing figure,  and  the  hardest  part  of  his 
climb  is  over. 

Even  at  the  height  of  achievement, 
no  one  is  independent  of  his  fellows. 
The  humblest  workman  in  his  employ, 
or  the  least  of  the  servants  in  his  house, 
has  a  contribution  to  make.  A  man's 
position  is  only  as  strong  as  the  loyalty 
of  those  upon  whom  he  depends  to 
carry  out  his  commands.  Constant  in- 
justice, however  small,  on  the  part  of 
the  master,  and  constant  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  servant,  make 
the  position  of  the  man  at  the  top  a 
perilous  one. 

We  may  not  readily  forget  the  debt 
of  gratitude.  Men  who  boast  that  they 
are  self-made,  should  have  only  them- 
selves to  blame,  then,  for  their  final 
undoing. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


— Photograph  courtesy  International  Harvester 


TO  A  TALI  LAD 


<$> 


V_yNE  day  when  you  return  we'll  stand  together 
Upon  a  nearby  hill,  beyond  the  loam 
Of  new-plowed  fields  and  watch  the  early  twilight 
Fall  softly  on  this  land  we  call  our  home. 
This  land,  broad  fertile  fields  that  stretch  before  us, 
Warmed  by  a  thousand  suns  and  cooled  by  rain, 
New  green  in  spring,  and  in  early  autumn 
High  ripening  stalks  that  promise  golden  grain. 
Our  land,  once  only  wilderness  unconquered, 
Where  brave  men  fought  in  stern  privation's  face, 
To  win  a  home,  security,  and  freedom, 
A  land  to  raise  a  worthy  noble  race. 
And  when  a  priceless  heritage  was  threatened, 
You  proudly  marched  beside  the  volunteers; 
To  fight  for  it  became  your  foremost  duty, 
For  in  your  veins,  the  blood  of  pioneers. 
One  day  when  you  return,  we'll  stand  together  „ 

To  view  this  land  and  humbly  realize  "J 

The  worth  of  peace;   then  in  the  quiet  twilight,  oviFIl   M>ADttT  VftlTlTfi 

Thank  God  for  home  and  wide,  untroubled  skies.  ML  VIA  THUdM  IIHJllll 
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These  handy  Fuller  helpers  can  save  YOU... 

save  you  money,  too  ...while  they  brighten  every  corner! 


IMAGINE  ONE  CLEANER 

DOING  ALL  THIS/ 

Soilax  quickly  washes 
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safely,  too,  without  affect- 
ing paint's  freshness.  Cuts 
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Makes  bathtubs  and  sinks, 

all    porcelain    and    tile,    shine    like    new. 

Softens  water  like  magic,  for  laundry  and 

dishes.  Detarnishes  silver. 

SOILAX 

NO  NEED  TO 
WAX  SO  OFTEN/ 

Fuller  Wax  means  fewer  wax- 
ings — because  a  special  wax, 
blended  in,  gives  it  extreme 
hardness.  Toughness   and 

quality — for  floors,  woodwork,  furniture. 

Yes,  your  automobile,  too! 

FULLER  POLISHING  WAX 

Reminder:  Rent  a  weighted  brush  or 
electric  polisher  for  your  bigger  wax- 
ing jobs.  Most  Fuller  Paint  dealers 
have  them.  Cost  is  trifling. 

ISN'T  WORK  EASIER- 
IN  A  CHFERFI/L  KITCHEN? 

And  what's  easier  to  apply 
than  Decal  transfers?  These 
gay,  colorful  designs  are  real 
beauty  treatments  for  kitchen, 
bath  or  children's  rooms.  Go  on  almost 
any  surface — wood,  metal,  glass.  Cost  but 
a  few  pennies.  Put  some  up! 

BECALS 

WHY  TIGHT  THE  DRAIN? 

Keep  it  sweet  and  happy,  with  Fuller 
Drainpipe  Cleanser.  Gentle  with  metal 
surfaces,  but  it's  Enemy  No.  1  of 
grease  and  all  other  kinds  of  foreign 
matter  that  clog  up  drains! 

FULLER  DRAINPIPE  CLEANSER 


LINOLEUM? 
SEAL  OUT  THE  DIRTf 

No  trick  to  it — just  Lin- 
Bar  Varnish!  Dirt  can't 
penetrate  this  protective 
coating.  Neither  can 
alcohol  nor  water.  Your 
linoleum  stays  spic-and- 
span  with  only  a  dry- 
mopping.  For  specially 
light-patterned  linoleum, 
use  clear  Fuller  Nitro- 
kote  Lacquer. 

LIN-BAR  VARNISH 

QUICKEST  GLASS  CLEANER  WE  KNOW/ 

No  muss  or  fuss — no  buckets,  soap, 
water  needed.  Just  a  few  squirts  of 
Fuller  Glass  Cleaner,  a  soft  cloth  — 
and  presto!  Windows,  French  doors, 
table  glassware,  mirrors  —  all  are 
sparkling  in  half  the  time! 

FULLER  GLASS  CLEANER 


GET  AFTER  NICKS  A  CRACKS! 

Don't  let  'em  get  a  head-start 
— and  you'll  save  yourself 
grief!  Whether  hair-line  cracks 
around  the  fireplace  or  good- 
sized  holes  in  the  plaster  wall, 

Fuller   Patching    Plaster    is    the    answer. 

Easy  to  use.  Just  mix  with  water.  Hardens 

fast.  Won't  crumble. 

FULLER  PATCHING  PLASTER 


.    HERE'S  HOW  WITH   FURNITURE.  ETC. 

Decoret  it!  Few  things  pay 
such  big  rewards,  for  so  little 
money,  as  "doing"  your 
kitchen  table,  chairs,  sink, 
cupboards,  etc,  with  this 
easy-to-apply,  easy-to-keep-clean  enamel. 
Goes  right  over  old  coats  of  paint.  Quick 
drying. 

DECORET  ENAMEL 


For  a  thousand  and  one  thrifty  notions 
SEE    YOUR    NEIGHBORHOOD 
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By  SGT. 

F.  LAUGHLIN 


Dear  Editors: 

.  .  .  Although  I  am  not  a  genius  or  a 
great  name  in  modern  literature,  I  have 
on  the  enclosed  pages  a  short  subject 
of  deepest  import  to  the  young  men  who 
are  daily  risking  their  necks. 

Soon  I  am  to  sail,  as  many  others 
have  done  before  me;  but  in  writing  to 
those  who  have  already  left,  I  have  de- 
rived the  following   from  their  letters. 

It  is  not  a  great  manuscript  I  know, 
but  you  could  put  the  message  over 
to  your  subscribers. 

Thanks, 

Sgt.  F.  Laughlin 

TT  LL  over  this  continent  and  scattered 

L\    over  the  face  of  the  world  are 

J-   A-  countless  army  camps.     In  these 

camps  are  boys  from  your  home  town. 

They  are  only  human  in  their  desire 
to  have  their  name  called  off  at  "mail 
call."  The  feeling  of  standing  in  line 
for  hours  in  order  to  finally  reach  the 
mail  clerk,  and  then  to  have  him  say, 
"No  mail  for  Sam  Brown,"  is  unbear- 
able. To  have  no  mail  is  like  enduring 
a  slow  death. 

Mail  is  the  life  blood  of  the  fellow 
in  service. 

Fellows  overseas  are  the  ones  who 
are  in  great  need  of  friendly  letters.  A 
letter  makes  the  world  in  which  one 
must  dwell  a  better  place  to  fight  for. 

Lately,  there  have  been  programs 
asking  the  public  to  use  V-mail  instead 
of  regular  or  airmail.  Although  the 
message  has  to  be  small  on  V-mail,  it 
is  like  the  sun  shining  through  a  gray 
dreary  sky.  This  brings  added  spirit  to 
the  man  who  is  down,  and  almost  out. 

The  commanders  know  the  value  of 
correspondence  to  the  morale  of  the 
fellows,  and  provide  a  time  and  a  place 
for  "mail  call."  If  the  army  experts  have 
found  this  out,  isn't  it  beneficial  to  you 
to  have  your  service  man  happy  and 
contented? 

No  letter  can  bring  a  happier  attitude 
than  a  letter  from  the  young  lady  which 
you  left  at  home.  On  her  rests  the 
morale  of  the  armed  forces.  As  long  as 
the  letters  continue  to  flow  in  from  the 
one  you  admire,  then  no  task  is  too 
difficult.  I  have  seen  many  a  fellow  get 
off  on  the  wrong  foot,  just  because  the 
girl  friend  failed  to  write. 

Ask  the  man  away  from  home  the 
value  of  a  letter.  Many  a  heart  has 
been  healed  with  words  of  cheer  and 
a  message  of  mercy. 

Why  not  sit  down  tonight,  and  write 
that  letter  which  is  long  overdue? 

Maybe  yours  will  be  the  letter  which 
gives  him  added  faith  and  power  in  his 
service  for  you  and  his  country. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 
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"I  BELIEVE  THAT  IF  WE  .  .  .  SET  EXAMPLES  BEFORE  OUR 
CHILDREN  THAT  ARE  WORTHY  OF  IMITATION,  FEW  OF 
THEM  WILL  TURN  AWAY  FROM  THE  PATH  OF  RIGHT." 


(I5u  J'' resident  ^Meber  A.  Ljrant 


Q° 


od  our  Heavenly  Father  has  promised  that  those  who 
are  faithful  to  the  end  shall  be  saved  in  His  kingdom.  It  fills  my  heart  with  un- 
speakable joy  when  I  see  the  aged  veterans  stand  up  and  bear  their  testimonies 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  It  also  fills  my  heart  with  joy  when  I  am  permitted  to 
stand  up  and  bear  my  own  testimony  of  the  gospel.  I  rejoice  also  when  I  see 
the  youth  of  Israel  in  the  line  of  duty,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  those  who  have 
labored  energetically  for  the  advancement  of  this  kingdom.  It  fills  my  heart  with 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving  that  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  does  abide  in 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  have  been  faithful  to  the  cause  of  God. 

But  there  is  nothing  that  is  more  sorrowful,  nothing  that  brings  greater 
regret  to  my  heart,  than  to  see  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  have  been 
faithful  turn  away  from  the  gospel  of  Christ;  but  I  believe  that  if  we  as  Latter- 
day  Saints  will  arise  in  the  might  and  majesty  of  our  calling,  arise  in  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ  that  burns  in  our  hearts,  and  do  our  duty  and  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God  our  Heavenly  Father  as  we  should  keep  them,  and  set  examples 
before  our  children  that  are  worthy  of  imitation,  few  of  them  will  turn  away  from 
the  path  of  right. 

Go  where  you  will  among  the  elders  of  Israel,  travel  from  one  end  of  this 
Church  to  the  other,  and  you  will  find  a  testimony  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  that  this  is  the  work  of  Almighty  God  and  that  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  has  established  it.  You  find  this  testimony,  you  hear  it  borne,  but  do  we 
live  the  lives  of  Latter-day  Saints?  Do  we  live  as  we  should  live,  considering 
the  great  testimony  that  has  been  given  unto  us?  Do  we  keep  His  commandments 
as  we  ought  to  do? 

If  we  have  not  done  so  in  the  past,  let  us  resolve,  this  day,  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Let  us  make  a  covenant  with  God  that  we  will  do  His  bidding  and  keep  His 
commandments. 

We  can  accumulate  wealth,  and  gain  the  honors  of  men.  But  these  things 
perish  with  life.  Let  me  exhort  you  to  be  diligent,  to  be  anxiously  engaged  in  a 
good  cause. 


^Jke  (LdUord  f-^c 
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PRESIDENT  GEORGE  ALBERT  SMITH 


ON  July  8,  1943,  President  Heber  J. 
Grant  set  apart  Elder -George 
Albert  Smith  as  president  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Presi- 
dent Smith  had  been  previously  sus- 
tained in  this  office  on  July  1,  1943,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  First  Presidency  and. 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  By  these 
actions,  there  came  to  this  position  of 
high  honor  and  great  responsibility  a 
man  whose  days  have  been  filled  with 
those  things  which  eminently  qualify 
him  for  this  trust  and  service  and  dis- 
tinction. 

To  begin  with,  President  George  Al- 
bert Smith  is  serving  his  fortieth  year 
as  an  apostle — a  calling  he  received  at 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  In  these  four 
decades  he  has  been,  literally  and 
figuratively,  a  moving  figure  in  many 
places  and  in  many  undertakings.  He  is 
a  cosmopolitan.  His  travels  have  taken 
him  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific,  and 
his  crossings  of  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States  several  times  each 
year  have  made  him  a  familiar  figure  in 
public  places  and  a  trusted  friend  and 
counselor  in  the  homes  of  both  humble 
and  high-ranking  men  and  women. 

To  understand  George  Albert  Smith 
and  his  fervent  Americanism  and  his 
tenacious  love  of  truth  one  would  have 
to  go  back  beyond  him,  and  look  at 
the  generations  that  have  cast  the  die 
of  his  heritage — back  to  the  Winslows 
of  the  Mayflower,  back  to  John  and 
Priscilla  Alden,  back  to  the  Smiths 
of  Topsfield,  Mass., — back  to  the  names 
of  Farr,  Chase,  Lyman,  Libby,  Freeman, 
Hovey,  and  Lord — names  of  colonial 
and  Revolutionary  distinction — names 
of  forebears  whose  blood  runs  in  his 
veins.  One  would  have  to  go  back 
also,  through  the  generations  of  Smiths 
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who  have  been  valiant  in  the  restored 
Church — three  generations  of  whom 
have  been  called  to  the  apostleship — 
George  A.  Smith,  grandfather,  and 
John  Henry  Smith,  father,  of  George 
Albert,  both  members  of  the  Quorum 
of  the  Twelve,  both  at  one  time  or  an- 
other members  of  the  First  Presidency 
of  the  Church,  and  both  defenders  of 
the  faith  and  preachers  of  the  word 
with  notable  energy,  effectiveness,  and 
devotion.  And  then  back,  even  beyond 
three  generations  of  apostles — back  to 
the  fourth  generation,  John  Smith, 
great-grandfather  of  George  Albert 
Smith  and  uncle  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  was  Patriarch  to  the  Church,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Hyrum  Smith,  and 
president  of  four  stakes  including  Salt 
Lake  Stake  in  1847,  after  the  Church 
came  to  the  western  valleys.  Beginning, 
then,  at  these  roots,  George  Albert 
Smith  is  the  better  accounted  for. 

President  Smith's  career  has  been 
more  varied  than  is  generally  known, 
since  he  has  so  long  been  looked  upon 
as  an  apostle  and  member  of  the  Quo- 
rum of  the  Twelve,  and  since  other 
considerations  have  so  long  been  sec- 
ondary in  his  life.  And  yet  the  chron- 
icle of  the  years  since  his  birth  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1870  makes  record  of 
many  things  besides  official  Church 
service — of  his  attendance  at  Brigham 
Young  Academy,  Provo,  and  at  the 
University  of  Utah;  of  youthful  days 
spent  in  the  Z.C.M.I.  overall  factory; 
of  duty  as  a  first  sergeant  of  cavalry 
in  the  Utah  National  Guard;  of  service 
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with  a  railroad  surveying  party  during 
the  laying  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  across  the  desert;  as 
Receiver  of  Public  Monies  and  Disburs- 
ing Agent  for  Utah  by  appointment  of 
President  McKinley,  and  reappointed 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  his 
personal  friend;  as  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Dry  Farm  Congress;  as 
president  of  the  International  Irrigation 
Congress,  and  when  the  two  merged, 
president  of  the  Farm  Congress;  five 
terms  as  vice-president  general  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
fifth  term  of  which  he  is  now  serving;  as 
officer  and  member  of  civic  organiza- 
tions and  commissions;  as  organizer  and 
president  of  the  Utah  Pioneer  Trails 
and  Landmarks  Association;  as  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Pioneer 
Trails  Association,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Board  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  being  awarded  the 
{Concluded  on  page  511) 

GEORGE  ALBERT  SMITH,  FRIENDMAKER 

George  Albert  Smith,  who  has  traveled  widely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Church,  is  seen  here  descending 
the  steps  of  the  L.D.S.  Mission  Home  in  Samoa  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Turnbull,  wife  of  the  then  acting 
governor  of  the  island,  and  followed  by  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Turnbull  and  Elder  Rufus  K.  Hardy.  This  was 
on  the  occasion  of  his  official  welcome  to  Apia, 
whidh  was  attended  by  more  than  three  thousand 
people. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 
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RUDGER  CLAWSON 


PRESIDENT    RUDGER    CLAWSON 


ON  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June 
21,  Rudger  Clawson,  President 
of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  quietly  finished,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  the  long  and  full  days  of 
this  life.  Active  until  but  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  President  Clawson 
had  traveled  up  and  down  the  earth 
about  his  Father's  business,  with  quiet 
courage,  undeviating  conviction,  and 
unostentatious  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
record  of  his  life  showed  a  demon- 
strated willingness  -to  face  the  loaded 
guns  of  armed  mobs,  to  suffer  incarcera- 
tion, to  endure  ridicule  and  to  undergo 
rigorous  hardship  rather  than  yield  a 
principle  of  truth  or  compromise  his 
conscience. 

Few  of  the  honors  of  men  came  to 
him — and  yet  he  was  honored  of  God 
with  a  call  to  the  apostleship  and  lived 
to  preside  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
over  the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  He 
was  honored  by  his  brethren  through- 
out the  Church,  and  he  in  turn  honored 
each  man  in  his  office  and  calling,  and 
was  beloved  by  them.  He  never  sought 
nor  gave  flattery,  but  praised  others 
with  quiet  sincerity  where  such  praise 
was  due,  and  received  the  good  words 
of  others  with  appreciative  modesty. 
He  was  clear  in  his  thinking*  fair  in  his 
decisions,  and  sound  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  of  life.  His  customary 
appearance  of  quiet  dignity  and  serious 
mien  were  belied  by  an  irrepressible 
sense  of  humor  which  broke  through  all 
barriers.  He  never  lost  his  zest  for 
hearing  or  telling  a  sincerely  humorous 
story. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  for 
which  we  remember  President  Clawson 
— and  they  could  be  countlessly  multi- 
plied. But  the  events  of  fourscore  years 
and  more  cannot  be  told  here  and  now. 
The  Era  in  March  of  1937  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  eightieth  birthday  attempted 
a  partial  portrayal  of  his  life,  devoting 
the  better  part  of  an  issue  to  President 
Clawson  and  his  work.    We  told,  then, 
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something  of  the  cultured  pioneer  home 
from  which  he  came;  of  his  talented  and 
versatile  father,  Hiram  B.  Clawson;  of 
his  gifted  and  beautiful  mother,  Marg- 
aret Gay  Judd;  of  his  early  literary  and 
dramatic  and  social  and  business  pur- 
suits; of  his  ten  children,  six  of  whom 
preceded  him  in  death,  and  of  his 
devoted  companion,  Lydia  Spencer 
Clawson. 

The  pages  of  that  March,  1937,  Era 
told  something,  too,  of  the  tragic  mar- 
tyrdom of  Joseph  Standing  in  the  South- 
ern States,  when  Rudger  Clawson,  mis- 
sionary companion  of  the  slain  man, 
thought  himself  the  next  victim  of  the 
crazed  mob  and  faced  their  leveled 
guns  without  flinching;  we  told  some- 
thing then  of  the  years  he  spent  in  the 
penitentiary  rather  than  forsake  a  prin- 
ciple. We  told,  too,  of  his  indefatigable 
record-keeping;  of  his  service  as  a  stake 
president  in  Brigham  City;  of  his  presi- 
dency of  the  European  Mission  when, 
again,  he  faced  angry  mobs;  of  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  and  president  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  and  as  a  kindly 
and  devoted  father.  To  all  who  would 
thoughtfully  refresh  their  memories 
concerning  a  life  that  has  covered  all 
but  ten  years  of  the  history  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Church  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  we  commend  the  per- 
usal of  that  issue.  (Improvement  Era, 
March,  1937.) 

Dresident  Clawson's  brethren,  his 
family,  and  his  friends  quietly  laid 
him  away  on  Friday,  June  25,  following 
funeral  services  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
on  Temple  Square,  conducted  by  Presi- 
dent J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  with  Presi- 
dent David  O.  McKay  and  Elder 
George  Albert  Smith  as  speakers.  On 
that  occasion  President  McKay  said: 

President  Clawson  was  an  unpretentious 
man,  ever  appreciative  of  even  the  smallest 
kindness  or  slightest  favor;  honest  in 
thought  and  action,  fearless  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  devoid  of  flattery,  but  ever 
willing    to    give   merited   praise.      He   was 
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kind,  considerate,  obliging,  constantly  loyal 
to  truth,  and  to  what  he  believed  was 
right.  .  .  . 

President  Clawson's  life  has  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Church.  To  him  religion 
and  life  have  been  inseparable.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  constant  aim  of  his  life  to 
respond  to  every  call  that  the  Church  gave 
him.  When  President  Lorenzo  Snow  asked 
him  to  go  to  Brigham  City  and  take  his 
family  and  move  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
preside  over  the  Box  Elder  Stake,  in  answer 
to  President  Snow's  question,  "Will  you 
go?"  Brother  Clawson  replied:  "If  you 
called  me,  I  would  go  to  the  North  Pole 
if  I  could  get  there." 

In  the  March,  1937,  Era,  referred  tor 
President  Clawson's  son,  Samuel  G.r 
who  has  since  died,  wrote  of  his  father: 

He  lives  and  reacts  to  men  and  events  as 
if  he  had  lived  forever  and  will  live  for- 
ever. He  does  not  see  time  as  most  men 
see  it;  he  sees  it  as  Eternity.  .  .  .  Father 
actually  lives  in  Eternity. 

That  gives  father  strength,  for  it  gives 
him  all  the  ages  past  and  future  to  measure 
things  by.  A  crisis  of  any  kind  is  small 
when  measured  against  all  events  that  have 
passed  or  may  happen.  He  is  unhurried. 
He  takes  his  time  and  measures  and  never 
judges  hastily. 

All  values  to  him  are  relative.  Circum- 
stances are  self-evaluating  in  time,  and  in 
its  eternal  stretch  he  can  view  them  im- 
personally. .  .  .  He  looks  on  seemingly 
important  occasions  and  at  past  events 
quite  unruffled  and  he  can  view  the  most 
trivial  things  with  quiet  dignity. 

He  will  get  hold  of  a  principle  and  hold 
to  it  in  the  face  of  persecution,  hardships, 
and  long  suffering.  He  can  endure  anything 
and  will  endure  the  most  severe  suffering 
indefinitely.  Nothing  can  switch  him  from 
a  goal.  Father  has  on  more  than  one  oc-  . 
casion  faced  death  for  a  principle.  He  would 
give  his  life  for  a  principle.  More  than 
once  he  has  walked  directlv  into  a  crisis 
[Concluded  on  page  511) 


Svsmiiu  ire  Uisl  OffliuoL  Tmni&Jbu^ 


1857,  March  12— Born  at  Salt  Lake  City  to  Hiram 
B.  and  Margaret   Gay  Clawson 

1875,   March  7 — Ordained  a  seventy  by  Hiram  B. 
Clawson 

1879,    April    9— Called    to    fill    a    mission    to    the 
Southern   States 

1879,     July     21 — His     companion,     Elder     Joseph 
Standing,   martyred  by  a   mob   in  Georgia 

1888,    February   5 — Began   his    eleven-year   assign- 
ment as  president  of  the  Box   Elder  Stake 

1888,   February     12— Ordained     a    high    priest    by 
Lorenzo   Snow 

1898,   October   10 — Ordained  an  apostle  by  Loren- 
zo   Snow 

1901,    October    6 — Sustained   as    second    counselor 
in  the   First   Presidency  . 


#£  iUidqsA,  QLdlwaml 


1910,  April  7— Called  to  preside  over  the  European 
Mission 

1912,    October    15— Reopened    the    French    Mission 

1912,  November   17— Mobbed  in   Bristol 

1913,  April  15— Released  from  duties  as  European 
Mission   President 

1918,  November  23— Sustained  as  acting  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  ( President  Anthon 
H.  Lund  called  to  First  Presidency) 

1921,    March    10— Succeeded   President    Anthon    H. 
Lund   as  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 
1943,    March    12— Eighty-sixth   birthday 
1943,    June  21-3-40  p.m.,   death       ,,.ir. 
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WILLOW  TANK  SPRING;  STRAIGHT 
CLIFFS  IN  THE  BACKGROUND.  THIS 
IS  THE  ESCALANTE  DESERT. 


to  spend  it  would  be  down  in  old  Coy- 
ote Gulch  itself.  Three  hours  leisurely 
walking  and  stopping  to  do  a  little  ob- 
serving and  insect  collecting  brought 
us  to  our  first  natural  bridge.  One  year 
before,  while  on  a  biological  survey,  I 
had  visited  this  same  canyon  and  had 
seen  this  bridge,  naming  it  at  that  time 
the  "Dutton  Natural  Bridge."  I  named 
it  in  honor  of  the  great  western  geolo- 
gist, Captain  Clarence  E.  Dutton,  who 
studied  and  traversed  these  deserts  and 
the  plateaus   of  southern  Utah   years 


IN  the  canyoned  desert  country  of 
southern  Utah  there  are  still  miles 
and  miles  of  uncharted  wasteland, 
breathtaking  wasteland — room  enough 
for  an  eternity  of  wandering  adventure 
among  the  forms  and  colors  of  its  count- 
less wonders.  As  for  me,  I  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less,  for  that 
southland  wilderness  lures  me  irresist- 
ibly. There  is  one  place,  known  only  to 
me,  which  I  have  already  selected  for 
my  rendezvous  after  this  life.  I  call  it 
Paradox,  for  it's  lovely  enough  for 
heaven,  and  hot  enough  for  the  regions 
infernal. 

Years  ago  I  first  learned  about  that 
wonderland  through  the  fascinating 
writings  of  the  men  and  women  who 
were  among  the  earliest  to  venture  into 
its  deserts  and  canyons.  Their  weird 
tales  were  validated  by  remarkable 
photographs.  Each  spring  and  summer 
I  jealously  counted  the  trips  of  ad- 
venturers to  the  Colorado  River  coun- 
try. I  read  and  re-read  the  matchless 
account  by  Major  Powell,  his  fearless 
leadership  of  that  small  band  of  coura- 
geous men  who  first  braved  the  treach- 
erous rapids  of  the  Colorado. 

It  was  not  long  before  each  summer 
found  me  wandering  the  deserts  of 
Utah  and  Arizona,  particularly  in 
Wayne,  Garfield,  Kane,  and  San  Juan 
counties.  With  my  companions,  I 
faced  torrid  temperatures  and  saw  mi- 
rages of  floating  islands.  I  took  my 
drink  from  evil-smelling  waters  and 
bathed  my  lips  in  cool  canyon  springs. 

Again  and  again  have  I  returned  to 
what  I  call  "my  desert" — to  collect 
plant  and  animal  life,  to  study  earth 
forms  and  read  the  record  of  the  rocks, 
and  to  drink  in  the  colors  and  forms 
of  that  magic  land  as  an  artist  might 
drink  them  in.  But  first,  last,  and  al- 
ways, I  have  gone  there  simply  because 
I  am  in  love  with  the  country. 

\X/ITH  *^e  a(^vent  °^  war  anc*  the  grim- 

*  ™    mer  adventure  that  awaits  me,  it 

may  be   many  summers  before  I  can 

visit  my  desert  again.     But  I  can,  in 
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memory,  relive  a  time  when  I  sought 
familiar  horizons.  .  .  . 

It  was  last  summer.  I  had  a  nostalgic 
longing  to  see  blood-red  buttes  marked 
against  the  turquoise  sky.  My  skin 
itched  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  des- 
ert heat,  to  feel  the  sting  of  sweat  in 
my  eyes,  and  dip  my  parched  lips  in 
cool  canyon  springs.  I  wanted  to  sit 
around  a  campfire  at  night  with  other 
folk  and  talk. 

I  longed  again  to  walk  alone  upon 
the  desert,  to  talk  with  God  and  re- 
create myself.  At  day's  end,  after  the 
campfire  lights  were  out,  I  wanted  to 
lie  upon  my  back  and  gaze  at  crystal- 
clear,  star-studded  heavens. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  I  sent 
a  telegram  to  my  brother,  Bob,  to  come 
and  hide  away  with  me  for  a  few 
weeks.  (Bob  is  serving  Uncle  Sam 
now. )  One  morning,  a  few  days  later, 
Bob  arrived. 

With  boyish  anticipation  of  adven- 
ture, we  soon  departed  for  the  great- 
walled,  multicolored  canyons  and 
painted  cliffs  south  of  the  town  of  Es- 
calante,  Utah.  The  vast  desert  ter- 
rain is  called  the  Escalante  Basin.  At 
Escalante  we  stocked  up  on  supplies 
and  then  headed  down  over  the  desert. 
Over  forty-seven  miles  of  interesting 
sameness  we  herded  the  Ford.  Over 
many  arroyos,  we  bumped,  jumped, 
and  dug  our  way  along,  finally  reaching 
our  stopping  place  at  Willow  Tank 
Spring.  We  were  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  canyons  we  had  come  to  ex- 
plore, Coyote  Gulch. 

Willow  Tank,  Hurricane,  and  Coy- 
ote Gulch  all  combine  to  form  the  one 
canyon,  Coyote  Gulch.  It  was  so  named 
because  there  are  hundreds  of  coyote 
tracks  found  along  the  moist  stream 
beds.  Coyote  Gulch  eventually  mouths 
its  way  into  the  Escalante  River. 

Anxious  to  get  into  exploring  the  can- 
yon, we  hurriedly  made  camp,  prepared 
our  packs  and  started  down  Willow 
Tank  Gulch  to  look  for  natural  bridges. 
This  was  to  be  our  first  night  on  the 
desert,  and  we  thought  the  best  place 


ago. 

Using  a  plumb-bob  and  measuring 
tape,  Bob  and  I  gathered  the  following 
data  concerning  the  dimensions  of  Dut- 
ton Natural  Bridge.  From  the  stream 
bed  to  the  inside  of  the  arch  it  was  156 
feet  5  inches.  Over-all  height  from 
stream  bed  to  the  top  of  the  arch  was 
280  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  opening 
at  widest  point  was  55  feet  7  inches. 

The  Dutton  Bridge  is  the  character- 
istic russet  brown  of  the  Navajo  red 
sandstone  formation  as  seen  in  Zion 
National  Park.    It  is  streaked  vertically 


DUTTON  NATURAL  BRIDGE  AS  SEEN 
FROM  THE  DOWNSTREAM  SIDE. 


with  the  chocolate  browns  and  blacks 
due  to  water  stains.  With  the  horizon- 
tal strata  of  varied  colors,  majesty  is 
added  to  an  already  imposing  natural 
sandstone  monument. 

T_Tow  this  bridge  came  to  be  formed  is 
A  ■*■  the  usual  story  of  the  natural 
bridges  in  the  "canyon  country." 
Streams  in  their  course  begin  to  under- 
cut the  cliffs  at  the  meander  turns.    As 
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ESCALANTE  NATURAL 
BRIDGE  AS  SEEN  FROM 
THE  NORTH  SIDE  AT 
THE  MOUTH  OF  STEV- 
ENSON'S   CANYON. 


the  streams  cut  away  the  stone,  alcoves 
are  recessed  deeper  and  deeper  at  each 
turn.  Surface  water  makes  its  way 
down  through  vertical  joint  planes  in 
the  stone  causing  the  rock  to  scale  off. 
It  is  these  tireless  forces  that  keep  eat- 
ing away  until  a  hole  appears  where 
once  was  a  solid  wall  of  stone. 

At  the  upstream  side  of  the  Dutton 
Natural  Bridge  is  a  massive  overhang- 
ing alcove  with  a  seep-ledge  at  its  base. 
The  ledge  is  covered  with  "maiden- 
hair" fern  and  desert  canyon  colum- 
bine. The  downstream  side  has  a  cool 
spring.  Around  the  spring  the  ground 
is  densely  grassed  and  surrounded  by 
wooded  areas  which  offer  an  ideal 
place  for  a  camping  spot,  and  we  were 
tempted  to  stay  for  the  night. 

However,  with  a  few  hours  of  travel- 
ing-light left,  we  waded  on.  "Waded 
on"  is  the  correct  word.  To  travel 
these  canyons  afoot  as  we  did  (here 
horses  would  have  been  of  little  use) 
necessitated  wading  in  and  out  of  the 
stream.  To  climb  in  and  out  over  the 
stream  banks  soon  would  have  made  us 
tired  and  discouraged,  so  we  splashed 
right  on  down  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

About  a  mile  below  the  Dutton 
Bridge,  we  came  into  an  immense 
amphitheatre.  A  tower  of  rock  about 
sixty  feet  high  created  a  center  of  in- 
terest. The  canyon  stream  passed 
through  a  narrow  opening  at  the  base 
of  the  tower.    With  pot-holes,  water- 
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falls,  and  cliffs  blocking  our  passage,  we 
finally  found  a  detour  south  of  the  tow- 
er. Like  Lilliputians  of  Gulliver's 
Travels,  we  wandered  about  in  this 
great  Brobdingnagian  canyon  amphi- 
theatre. 

No  sooner  had  we  gained  our  scenic 
composure  after  passing  Tower  Amphi- 
theatre, than  we  came  face  to  face  with 
a  second  natural  bridge.  So  suddenly 
did  it  loom  up  before  us  that  we  were 
hardly  aware  of  its  presence.  Ap- 
proaching it  as  we  did,  and  the  open 
arch  situated  as  it  was,  we  were  led  to 
think  we  were  looking  unobstructed 
down  the  canyon. 

We  stopped  at  the  bridge  just  long 
enough  to  take  its  measurements  hur- 
riedly. Our  measurements  showed  one 
hundred  thirty-five  feet  over-all  height 
from  the  stream  bed  to  the  top  of  the 
bridge.  The  inside  opening  had  a  dia- 
meter of  about  thirty-five  feet.  It  was 
as  if  a  wall  of  Navajo  sandstone  had 
been  placed  athwart  the  canyon  stream 
and  an  opening  had  been  worn  through. 
At  each  end  the  wall  was  free  of  can- 
yon contact.  The  water  had  worn  a 
hole  through  the  wall  instead  of  going 
around,  although  the  old  stream  bed  is 
still  present  at  the  south  meander  turn. 

In  setting,  the  bridge  was  unique. 
Groves  of  cottonwood,  oak,  and  box- 
elder  parked  the  canyon  floor.  The 
deep  reddish  brown  of  the  sandstone, 
the  light  green  of  the  trees,  and  a  clear 


blue  sky  provided  that  rare  color  con- 
trast seen  only  in  the  canyons  of  the 
southwest. 

Looking  back  through  the  open  rock 
window  as  we  passed  on  down  the  can- 
yon, I  couldn't  refrain  from  snapping 
a  picture  of  the  bridge  in  the  shadows 
of  dusk.  Fortunately,  I  took  this  pic- 
ture then,  for  the  pictures  I  took  the  next 
day  on  our  return  trip  were  later  found 
spoiled.  We  named  this  bridge  after 
another  great  geologist,  A.  H.  Thomp- 
son. It  was  Professor  A.  H.  Thompson 
who  named  the  Escalante  River,  the 
Escalante  Basin,  the  Kaiparowits 
Plateau,  and  many  other  places  of 
local  geographic  and  geologic  signifi- 
cance. Thompson  was  a  veteran  geog- 
rapher, explorer,  naturalist,  and  also  a 
companion  and  collaborator  with  Major 
John  Wesley  Powell,  the  leader  of  the 
first  daring  trip  down  the  Colorado 
River. 

T^hinking  we  should  be  near  the  Es- 
calante  Canyon,  Bob  and  I  figured 
that  about  another  half  hour's  travel 
would  take  us  to  the  destination  of  our 
journey,  the  mouth  of  Coyote  Gulch. 
But  darkness  came  too  fast  for  us,  and 
at  7:30  p.m.  we  had  to  retreat  into  a 
cottonwood  grove,  build  a  fire,  and 
drink  our  tomato  juice  and  eat  our  sand- 
wich. All  we  could  see  was  the  dim 
outline  of  the  canyon  walls  around  us. 
The  fire  created  weird  shapes  in  the 
recesses  of  the  grove  of  trees  where  we 
were  camped,  and  strange  noises  made 
our  evening  eerie,  but  interesting.  We 
had  no  idea  where  we  were  except  that 
we  were  in  some  canyon,  down  by  the 
Escalante. 

A  night  of  fitful  slumber,  broken  by 
chills,  coyote  howls,  and  a  series  of 
nightmares,  made  dawn  a  welcome 
event. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  before, 
we  had  had  no  idea  where  we  had  set 
up  housekeeping.  With  the  light  of 
dawn  we  found  ourselves  at  the  edge 
of  a  small  open  area  flowered  profusely 
with  asters.  Oak  groves,  Squaw-bush, 
and  clumps  of  Western  Virgin's  Bower 
literally  climbed  the  cliffs.  Along  the 
stream  and  over  the  parkland  were  an- 
cient cottonwood  trees,  tall  and 
gnarled.  Northeast  was  an  immense 
alcove  with  hanging  gardens  at  its  base. 
Separating  this  alcove  from  one  further 
on  was  a  narrow  partition  of  sand- 
stone, shaped  like  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant. The  two  alcoves  represented 
ears;  the  partition,  the  trunk;  the  sky- 
line, the  head;  and  so  "Elephant  Al- 
coves" was  the  name  we  gave  our 
camp  site. 

As  we  left  camp  and  started  down- 
stream, the  first  sliver  of  sunlight  tipped 
the  northern  skyline  of  the  canyon.  We 
(Concluded  on  page  503) 
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EDITOR'S    NOTE 

Next  to  Joseph  Smith,  no  one  was  closer 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  "marvelous 
work  and  a  wonder"  than  Oliver  Cowdery 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  founding  of  the  Church.  At  its 
organization  on  April  6,  1830,  he  was  ac- 
cepted and  sustained  along  with  the  Prophet 
as  one  of  its  presiding  officers,  "and  the  first 
preacher  of  this  Church  unto  the  Church, 
and  before  the  world.  .  .  ."  During  the 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  when 
he  served  as  scribe,  he  had  received  the 
"same  power,  and  the  same  faith,  and  the 
same  gift"  as  Joseph,  had  shared  in  the 
revelations  and  witnessed  the  heavenly  vis- 
itations leading  to  the  restoration  of  the 
gospel  in  its  fulness.  As  one  of  the  three 
witnesses  who  saw  the  plates  and  the  angel 
in  whose  charge  they  were,  he  left  record 
of  his  testimony  for  all  time. 

Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  personal 
disaffection  led  him  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  Church.  Other  than  that  he  studied 
law  and  practiced  in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
then  Michigan,  where  he  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney,  little  is  known  concerning 
his  activities  during  the  eleven  years  of  his 
separation  until  the  day  in  October,  1848, 
when  he  reappeared  at  a  conference  in  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  and  sought  to  renew  his  member- 
ship. There  he  bore  humble  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  work  for  which  the  Prophet 
short  years  before  had  forfeited  his  life. 
Had  he   ever  denied  that  testimony? 

From  J.  W.  Tate  there  comes  an  excerpt 
from  the  Deseret  News  of  February  21, 
1910,  in  which  Judge  C.  M.  Nielsen  relates 
an  incident  within  an  incident,  a  missionary 
experience  wherein  Oliver  Cowdery  un- 
expectedly figures  as  a  prosecuting  attorney 
who  takes  the  stand  as  witness  for  a  cause 
he  was  eminently  qualified  to  defend. 


IN  the  year  1884,  I  was  traveling  as 
a  missionary  in  Minnesota.  I  had 
most  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  to  myself.  I  was  without  purse  or 
scrip  and  one  night  slept  in  a  haystack. 
Next  day  I  came  to  a  city  and  wandered 
up  and  down  the  streets.  I  had  no  mon- 
ey, no  friends,  and  didn't  know  where 
to  go.  I  passed  a  large  store  called  the 
Emporium.  I  was  attracted  by  it,  but 
didn't  know  why.  There  were  about 
twenty-five  teams  hitched  near  the 
place,  owned  by  farmers  in  town  on 
business.  Something  told  me,  "Go 
over  and  see  a  certain  man."  The  street 
was  full  of  people  and  I  wondered 
which  man.  Then  one  man  seemed  to 
me  as  big  as  three  ordinary  men.  The 
spirit  whispered:  "Go  over  and  speak 
to  him!"  I  hesitated  to  approach  this 
entire  stranger,  but  the  same  voice 
came  to  me  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
Then  I  went. 

He  was  a  prosperous-looking  farmer 
with  a  fine  two-seated  buggy,  which 
he  was  ready  to  enter.     Not  knowing 
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what  else  to  say,  I  said:  "How  far  are 
you  going?" 

"Home;   where   are  you  going?" 

"I  have  no  certain  place;  I  am  from 
Utah." 

"You  are  not  a  Mormon,  are  you?" 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

"Yes." 

"Then  God  bless  you!"  he  replied, 
reaching  out  his  arms  and  dropping  the 
lines.  "Get  into  this  buggy  as  fast  as 
you  can.  When  we  get  home,  my  wife 
will  rejoice  as  I  rejoice  now.  I  will 
then  explain  all." 

Reaching  the  home,  he  called,  "Moth- 
er, here's  a  real  live  Mormon  elder." 

I'm  afraid  I  didn't  look  very  fine,  as 
I  had  slept  in  a  haystack  the  previous 
night.  They  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  into  the  house.  They  called  in 
their  sons  and  daughters  and  we  sat 
around  the  table.  My  new-found 
friend  then  said: 

"Now,  young  man,  you  thought  it 
strange  how  I  acted  when  you  spoke  to 
me.  When  I  get  through,  you  will  real- 
ize the  importance  of  your  coming  to 
us.  When  I  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  I  was  working  my  father's  farm 
in  Michigan.  I  had  worked  hard  on 
the  farm  that  summer  and  decided  to 
take  a  day  off,  so  went  to  the  city. 
Near  the  courthouse  I  saw  a  great  many 
people  assembling,  and  others  walking 
that  way,  so  I  went  over  to  see  what 
was  up.  There  was  a  jam  in  the  court- 
room, but  being  young  and  strong,  I 
pushed  my  way  close  up  to  the  center, 
where  I  found  the  prosecuting  attorney 
addressing  the  court  and  jury  in  a  mur- 
der trial.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
was  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  he  was  giving 
his  opening  address  in  behalf  of  the 
state. 

"After  Cowdery  sat  down,  the  attor- 
ney representing  the  prisoner  arose  and 
with  taunting  sarcasm  said:  'May  it 
please  the  court  and  gentlemen  of  the 


jury,  I  see  one  Oliver  Cowdery  is  going 
to  reply  to  my  argument.  I  wish  he 
would  tell  us  something  about  the  Mor- 
mon Bible;  something  about  that  golden 
Bible  that  Joe  Smith  dug  out  of  the 
hill;  something  about  the  great  fraud  he 
perpetrated  upon  the  American  people 
whereby  he  gained  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Now  he  seems  to  know  so  much 
about  this  poor  prisoner,  I  wonder  if  he 
has  forgotten  all  about  Joe  Smith  and 
his  connection  with  him,'  the  speaker 
all  the  while  sneering  and  pointing  his 
finger  in  scorn  at  Cowdery  in  the  hope 
of  making  him  ridiculous  before  the 
court  and  jury. 

"Everybody  present  began  to  won- 
der if  they  had  been  guilty  of  making 
such  a  mistake  as  choosing  a  Mormon 
for  prosecuting  attorney.  Even  the 
judge  on  the  bench  began  looking  with 
suspicion  and  distrust  at  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  The  prisoner  and  his  at- 
torney became  elated  at  the  effect  of 
the  speech.  People  began  asking,  'Is 
he  a  Mormon?'  Everybody  wondered 
what  Cowdery  would  say  against  such 
charges. 

"Finally,  Oliver  Cowdery  arose 
calm  as  a  summer  morning.  I  was  with- 
in three  feet  of  him.  There  was  no 
hesitation,  no  fear,  no  anger  in  his 
voice,  as  he  said:  'May  it  please  the 
court,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my 
brother  attorney  on  the  other  side  has 
charged  me  with  connection  with  Jo- 
seph Smith  and  the  golden  Bible.  The 
responsibility  has  been  placed  upon  me, 
and  I  cannot  escape  reply.  Before  God 
and  man  I  dare  not  deny  what  I  have 
said,  and  what  my  testimony  contains 
as  written  and  printed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  May 
it  please  your  honor  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  this  I  say,  I  saw  the  angel  and 
heard  his  voice — how  can  I  deny  it? 
It  happened  in  the  daytime  when  the 
sun  was  shining  bright  in  the  firmament; 
not  in  the  night  when  I  was  asleep. 
That  glorious  messenger  from  heaven, 
dressed  in  white,  standing  above  the 
ground,  in  a  glory  I  have  never  seen 
anything  to  compare  with,  the  sun  in- 
significant in  comparison,  and  this  per- 
sonage told  us  if  we  denied  that  testi- 
mony there  is  no  forgiveness  in  this  life 
nor  in  the  world  to  come.  Now,  how 
can  I  deny  it — I  dare  not;  I  will  not!'  ' 

The  man  who  related  this  to  me  was 
a  prominent  man  in  that  state;  he  was  a 
rich  man,  a  man  who  had  held  offices 
of  trust  from  the  people — a  man  of  re- 
spect, one  when  you  look  into  his  face 
you  will  not  doubt.  To  strengthen  his 
{Concluded  on  page  504) 
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DAVID  O.  McKAY 

Of  the  First  Presidency 

Remarks  at  the  funeral  services,  June 

2,  1943,  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 

Salt  Lake  City 


When  the  Savior  was  about  to 
pass  through  the  gate  of  physical 
death,  He  found  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  John  His  beloved  disciple 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  sorrowing 
mother.  Your  presence  here  today  in- 
dicates your  desire  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  Sister  Cannon  and  these  sons  and 
daughters  and  other  loved  ones.  I  am 
sure  that  you  give  them  comfort  by 
your  presence  this  noon  hour. 

When  John  the  Revelator  was  on 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,  he  saw  in  a  vision 
"the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before 
God;  and  the  books  were  opened:  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the 
book  of  life:  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  written 
in  the  books,  according  to  their  works." 
(Rev.  20:12.) 

I  have  quoted  that  passage  because: 
first,  it  contains  the  immortal  truth  that 
men  live  after  physical  death;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  Book  of  Life  as  written 
by  my  esteemed  friend  and  fellow 
worker,  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon. 

The  earthly  chapter  in  Elder  Can- 
non's Book  of  Life  closed  Saturday, 
May  29,  1943,  at  1 :  25  in  the  afternoon. 
The  first  chapter  of  his  life's  journey 
ended  at  his  birth,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
June  10,  1877.  "Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep 
and  a  forgetting."  So  was  his  birth, 
and  his  pre-existent  state  ended  as  he 
came  to  Salt  Lake  City  that  day  in 
1877.  The  mortal  span  of  his  life, 
therefore,  covered  sixty-six  years,  lack- 
ing twelve  days.  For  several  months 
prior  to  that  departure,  Brother  Cannon 
had  sensed  the  approach  of  the  chilling 
hand  of  death,  but  his  face  did  not 
blanch,  nor  did  his  hand  tremble  at 
that  approach,  nor  did  his  heart  falter; 
for — 

What  is  death 

To  him  who  meets  it  with  an  upright  heart? 
A  quiet  haven,  where  his  shattered  bark 
Harbours   secure,    till   the  rough   storm    is 

past, 
Perhaps  a  passage  overhung  with  clouds 
But  at  its  entrance  a  few  leagues  beyond 
Opening  to  kinder  skies  and  milder  suns 
And  seas  pacific  as  the  soul  that  seeks  them. 

Elder  Cannon  died  as  he  had  lived, 

uncomplainingly,  modestly,  peacefully. 

Now,  as  yours  and  mine  will  some 
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day  be,  his  Book  of  Life  is  open  before 
the  judgment  of  Christ.  In  that  Book 
of  Life  will  be  two  great  summaries: 
first,  a  summary  of  what  he  was  in- 
trinsically, and,  second,  what  he  ac- 
complished. 

Pertaining  to  the  first  I  am  going  to 
quote  what  Sister  Cannon  said  on  the 
day  of  her  husband's  passing.  Her  re- 
mark gives  a  glimpse  into  Bishop  Can- 
non's inner  life,  a  clear  and  intimate 
picture  of  his  soul.  Said  she:  "I  have 
lived  with  him  thirty-nine  years,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  pick  a  flaw." 

7V  man  that  merits  such  tribute  first 
***  of  all  must  possess  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, consideration  of  others'  feel- 
ings. He  must  be  a  man  of  self-control. 
He  must  be  a  man  who  strives  to  realize 
the  higher  virtues — justice,  love,  truth, 
liberty,  moral  power  in  his  daily  acti- 
vities whatever  they  may  be.  He  must 
be  a  man  who  is  willing  to  give  of  him- 
self in  order  to  make  others  happier 
and  better.  These  are  some  of  the  domi- 
nant traits  in  the  character  of  our  friend 
and  associate,  Elder  Sylvester  Q.  Can- 
non. 

He  lived  virtuously;  he  met  his  end 
patiently;  he  was  a  partaker  of  God's 
holiness. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  is 
one  responsibility  in  this  life  which  no 
man  can  evade,  and  that  is  personal 
influence. 

Man's  unconscious  influence,  the  silent, 
subtle  radiation  of  his  personality,  the  ef- 
fect of  his  words  and  acts — these  are  tre- 
mendous. Every  moment  of  life  he  is 
changing  to  a  degree  the  life  of  the  whole 
world.  Every  man  has  an  atmosphere  which 
is  affecting  every  other.  Into  the  hands  of 
every  individual  is  given  a  marvelous  power 
for  good  or  for  evil,  the  silent,  unconscious, 
unseen  influence  of  his  life.  This  is  simply 
the  constant  radiation  of  what  a  man  really 
is,  not  what  he  pretends  to  be.  Every  man 
by  his  mere  living  is  radiating  sympathy, 
or  sorrow,  or  morbidness,  or  cynicism,  or 
happiness,  or  hope,  or  any  of  a  hundred 
other  qualities.  Life  is  a  state  of  constant 
radiation  and  absorption;  to  exist  is  to 
radiate;  to  exist  is  to  be  the  recipient  of 
radiation.  Man  cannot  escape  this  respon- 
sibility for  one  moment. 

The  radiation  of  this  good  man  in  his 
home  and  in  society  has  been  such  as 
to  bring  forth  from  one  who  knows  him 
best  that  beautiful  tribute  of  a  devoted 
life.  The  hardest  battles  of  life  are 
fought  within  the  chambers  of  the  soul. 
A  victory  on  the  inside  of  a  man's  heart 
is  of  far  more  worth  in  character  build- 
ing than  a  dozen  conquests  in  the  every- 
day battle  of  business,  political,  and  so- 
cial life.  Brother  Cannon  was  master  of 
himself  because  he  fought  victoriously 
those  inner  battles.    He  was  temperate 
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in  his  habits,  he  was  willing  to  do  God's 
will. 

When  I  say  he  was  temperate,  I 
should  make  one  qualification.  He  was 
not  temperate  when  he  was  working  for 
the  Church.  He  actually  lived  what 
Van  Dyke  has  put  into  words: 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

*  *     • 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 

*  *      * 

"This  is  my  work;  my   blessing,   not  my 

doom. 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right 

way." 
Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall   I   cheerful    greet  the  laboring 

hours, 
And  cheerful  turn  when  the  long  shadows 

fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  what  Brother 
Cannon  is,  if  we  would  know  what  God 
will  find  when  He  opens  the  Book  of 
Life,  we  must  add  to  the  virtues  I  have 
named,  two  other  qualities — diligence 
and  energy. 

"VTow  what  has  he  accomplished? 
A^  When  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon's  fa- 
ther, President  George  Q.  Cannon,  was 
baptized  as  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of 
age  in  Liverpool,  and  a  year  or  so  later 
met  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  Nau- 
voo,  Brother  George  Q.  Cannon  little 
realized  that  out  of  a  great  posterity, 
two  of  his  sons  would  be  chosen  and  or- 
dained apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  One  of  those  sons  was  Sylvester 
Q.  Cannon;  the  other  was  Abraham 
H.  That  in  itself  is  an  achievement 
not  only  for  George  Q.  Cannon,  but  for 
those  two  sons  who  were  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

A  glimpse  of  what  Brother  Cannon 

has  accomplished  in  addition  to  his  rise 

in  the  Church  may  be  obtained  by  just 

naming  positions  he  has  held  in  Church, 

{Continued  on  page  509) 
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Saturday,  January  9.  Loisa  [Decker] 
had  a  fine  son  born  yes[terday]. 

Monday,  January  11.  The  weather 
which  has  been  extremely  cold  for  sev- 
eral days,  is  more  moderate. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  Three  Small 

Children 
of  W[ilford]  6  P[hoebe]  Woodruff 

Written  by  her  request 

Mourn  not  for  them,  their  bodies  rest 

So  sweetly  in  the  ground — 
And  they'll  awake  to  life  again 

At  the  first  trumpet's  sound. 

[five  verses  follow] 

Friday,  January  15.  The  day  cold  & 
blustering — went  to  Prest.  Y[oung]'s, 
heard  Loisa's  babe  blest — stay  a  a 
week,  as  I  was  told  to  do — visited  at 
father  Mayland's  6  made  a  dress  cap 
for  mother  Sessions  in  the  time. 

Saturday,  January  23.  Yes[terday], 
in  returning  home  I  called  at  bish. 
[Newell  K.]  W[hitney]'s— found  her 
[Sister  Whitney]  quite  ill — spent  the 
evening  very  interestingly. 

Tuesday,  January  26.  In  com[pany] 
with  sis.  Leavitt  &  sis.  Markham,  spent 
a  pleasant  eve  at  father  Chase's.  About 
this  time  I  wrote  the  following: 

To  all  the  ladies  who  reside  in  the 
2d  mansion  of  Prest.  B  [righam]  Young 
[His  first  "Mansion"  was  in  Nauvoo] : 

In  Sacred  Union 

Beloved  sisters,  all  unite 

In  music's  sweetest  strains — 

'Twill  prove  a  fountain  of  delight 
While  love  with  you  remains. 

[seven  verses  follow] 

Tuesday,  February  2.  Went  to  fa- 
ther Lott's  from  sis.  Leavitt's,  where  I 
had  spent  several  days,  it  being  the 
first  time  I  had  visited  her  in  this  place. 

Wednesday,  February  3.  Br.  Mark- 
ham  call'd  at  f  [ather]  Lott's  &  told  me 
that  Mrs.  Young  call'd  at  his  house  the 
previous  eve,  requesting  me  to  be  noti- 
fied to  come  there  this  morn  to  attend 
a  family  party.  Br.  Stephen  M  [ark- 
ham]  had  arriv'd  from  Mo.  last  sat., 
having  been  absent  more  than  six 
weeks. 

Thursday,  February  4.  Slept  with 
Loisa  [Decker]  last  night  having  re- 
turn'd  with  her  from  the  party  last 
night.  The  party  was  an  interesting 
one — five  of  the  or  [other]  s  Young  be- 
ing present  &  one  sis.  Probably  100 
persons  were  present  in  all  &  we  supp'd 
at  a  table  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  a  better  cultivated  country.  The  ex- 
ercises open'd  with  singing  &  prayer  & 
after  feasting  &  dancing,  clos'd  with  an 
address  by  Prest.  Young  which  suc- 
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ceeded  one  by  father  [Heber  C]  Kim- 
ball. 

This  eve  Vilate  Y[oung]  &  C. 
Decker  were  married  without  noise  or 
bustle — nobody  being  invited — I  ad- 
dress'd  the  following  lines  to  the  young 
wedded  pair: 

Please  accept  my  warmest  wishes 
For  your  good,  ye  youthful  pair; 

That  the  richest,  choicest  blessings 
Heav'n  may  grant  your  lot  to  share. 

[three  verses  follow] 

Friday,  February  5.  Thro'  the  polite- 
ness of  father  Sessions,  I  attended  a 
very  crowded  &  interesting  party,  at 
the  Council  House,  styled  the  silver 
greys. 

Sunday,  February  7.  Yes[terday], 
with  Clarissa  &  Loisa  visited  at  br. 
Pierce's — today  attended  meeting  all 
day — the  weather  is  fine. 

Tuesday,  February  9.  Attended  a 
blessing  meeting  at  father  [Heber  C] 
Kimball's  on  the  occasion  of  his  son, 
Solomon,  being  eight  days  old.  W  [hir- 
ing] &  br.  M[arkham]  started  for  Mo. 
[Missouri]. 

Saturday,  February  13.  Went  to 
bish.  [Newell  K.]  W[hitney's]  to  put 
a  cap  in  rigg  [outfit,  dress]  for  her 
[Sister  Whitney]  preparatory  for  to- 
morrow, which  will  be  the  8th  day  in 
the  age  of  her  little  son,  but  I  was  sick 
all  day  with  chills  &  fever. 

Wednesday,  February  1 7.  Invited  to 
sis.  Sabra's  to  celebrate  her  birthday; 
but  was  sick  &  could  not  attend. 

Friday,  February  19.  Snowstorm 
commenc'd. 

Sunday,  February  21.  Very  tedious 
— snow  last  night  drifted  in  hills  several 
feet  in  height.  The  water  is  plentifully 
dripping  thro'  the  tent  cloth  which  lines 
our  clapboard  roof. 


ELIZA  SNOW'S  JOURNALS 
Here  are  shown  the  small  leather-covered  note- 
books in  which  Eliza  R.  Snow  recorded  her  pioneer 
diary.  The  first  volume,  seen  right,  measuring  3H 
by  51/4  inches,  contains  eighty  pages,  its  first  entry 
dated  February  12,  1846,  its  last,  May  2,  1S47— 
the  date  reached  in  the  present  instalment.  The 
somewhat  smaller  second  volume,  seen  left,  measur- 
ing 2Vz  by  4  inches,  contains  seventy-nine  pages; 
it  carries  the  account  from  June  1,  1847,  to 
August  8,  1849.  The  pages  are  yellowing  with  age, 
but  the  neat,  compact  hand  is  still  clearly  legible, 
although  LeRoi  C.  Snow,  nephew  of  Eliza  R.  Snow, 
and  custodian  of  the  priceless  Journals,  states  that 
the  writing  is  so  very  small  in  places  a  reading  glass 
is  needed  to  make  it  out. 


Tuesday,  February  23.  Commenc'd 
writing  to  sis.  Kimball,  Wm.  Cutler  & 
others  about  starting  for  Nauvoo.  The 
Church  is  organizing  for  journeying  in 
the  Spring.  Some  days  ago  a  party 
of  the  Sioux  Indians  stole  a  number  of 
horses  &  cattle  from  our  herdsmen  up 
the  river. 

Friday,  February  26.  Cold  &  stormy 
■ — my  health  better  than  it  has  been  for 
2  weeks  past. 

Saturday,  February  27.  Sis.  Hyde 
spent  the  afternoon  with  us.  Sent  a  let- 
ter to  S[arah]  M.  K[imball]  by 
W[m].  Cutler. 

Monday,  March  1.  The  day  fine — 
the  snow  thaws  some  with  the  sun  al- 
tho'  the  wind  is  quite  chilly — spent  the 
afternoon  with  Miss  S.  Maylan  at  O. 
£>M's. 

Wednesday,  March  3.  Sisfter]  M. 
&  myself  visited  at  br.  Gleason's.  It 
thaw'd  so  much  that  the  water  broke 
into  the  house  like  a  torrent  &  we  re- 
treated to  sis.  Walker's  till  eve,  when 
we  return 'd  to  a  cheerful  fire — a  hay 
carpeting  on  the  floor — good  company, 
&c,  &c.  The  frost  stiffen'd  the  mud 
&  snow  &  we  came  home  "dry  shod" 
at  late  bed  time. 

Thursday,  March  4.  Heard  that  the 
cattle  which  are  herded  up  the  river 
are  dying  in  consequence  of  the  rushes 
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being  buried  with  snow  which  lies  on 
a  level  at  the  depth  of  18  inches.  The 
word  is  that  the  Pioneers  are  to  start 
for  the  western  location  on  the  18  of 
this  month. 

Acrostic  for  Anna  Green 

M — ay  the  spirit  of  contentment, 
I — n  your  bosom  ever  dwell: 
S — uch  as  in  the  hour  of  trial 
S— weetly  whispers,  "all  is  well." 

A — s  the  blooming  rose  of  summer 
N— e'er    with-draws    its    fragrant    breath, 
N — ever  may  your  love  &  friendship 
A — nd  your  kindness  cease  till  death. 

Gr — eatness,  goodness,  light  &  wisdom 
E — ndless  happiness  and  peace, 
E — vermore  adorn  your  pathway — 
N — ever  shall  your  blessings  cease. 

Lines  for  the  Album  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Whiteside 

Beauteous  as  the  op'ning  rosebud, 
'Neath  its  shady  leafy  stem — 

Pure  as  summer  morning  dew-drops — 
Brilliant  as  the  sparkling  gem. 

[three  verses  follow] 


quite    pleasant.     Br.    L[uke]     Johnson 
call'd. 

Sunday,  March  14.  Spent  last  eve 
in  a  very  interesting  manner  at  sis. 
Green's,  in  com[pany]  with  mother 
Chase  &  [Pattie]  Sessions.  Father 
[Heber  C]  Kimfball]  call'd  in  &  gave 
us  much  beautiful  instruction,  after 
which  we  had  some  glorious  communi- 
cations of  the  Spirit  of  God,  both  by 
way  of  prophecy  &  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  our  hearts  were  made  to  rejoice  & 
praise  the  name  of  God. 

This  day  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending father  K[imball]'s  meeting  at 
br.  Wallace's — very  interesting  indeed; 
went  home  with  moth[er]  Sessions  to 
spend  the  night.  Br.  H.  Loveland 
came  in  to  sit  awhile  &  related  a  curious 
circumstance  of  a  cake  which  was 
baked  a  short  time  since  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends,  which  was  written  on 
while  in  the  process  of  baking,  and 
closely  confined  under  a  lid  or  cover. 

Tuesday,  March  16.  Went  to  Loisa's 
— sis[ter]  Mary  Pierce  died  this  after- 
noon. 


Sunday,  March  7.  Yester.  the 
weather  chang'd  &  the  ground  &  water 
this  morning  are  quite  clos'd  up — the 
river  safe  crossing  for  teams,  which  has 
not  been  the  case  for  2  days  past. 

Lines  for  Mother  Chase,  Also  for 
Mother  Sessions 

Truth  and  holiness  and  love, 
Wisdom,  honor,  joy  and  peace — 

That  which  cometh  from  above, 
In  your  pathway  shall  increase. 

[seven  verses  follow] 

Monday,  March  8.  Very  cold- 
freezes  in  the  house. 

Lines  for  Mrs.  Woolley's  Album 

Lady  were  it  mine  to  bless  you 
With  the  purest,  sweetest  joys 

Nought  on  earth  should  dispossess  you, 
Of  one  gift  that  never  cloys. 

[seven  verses  follow] 

Tuesday,  March  9.  Weather  a  lit- 
tle moderated — br.  M[arkham]  re- 
turn'd  from  Mo.  last  eve[ning]. 

Friday,   March   12.    Yest.  &  today 
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MILL  AT  WINTER 
QUARTERS 
Built  by  the  Mormons  in 
1846,  the  mill  is  still  housed 
in  the  same  building,  al- 
though the  tower  has  since 
been  added  and  the  machinery 
modernized. 


Wednesday,  March  17.  Attended  the 
funeral.   Prest.  Y[oung]  preach'd. 

To  Br  [other]  Robert  Pierce  &  Family 
on  the  Death  of  Mary 

Mary's  gone — she's  gone;  but  whither? 

To  the  paradise  of  love, 
Gone  to  mingle  in  the  circle 

Of  our  friends  who  dwell  above. 

[six  verses  follow] 

Thursday,  March  18.  In  the  mor[n- 
ing]  call'd  into  br.  P[ierce]'s  and  tran- 
scribed the  following  which  I  had  writ- 
ten some  weeks  ago  by  the  request  of 
Prest.  Y[oung] : 


OLDEST   BANK 

Said  to  be  the  oldest  bank 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Bank  of  Florence  (Nebraska) 
was  built  and  operated  dur- 
ing the  Mormon  exodus.  The 
bank   is   still    doing   business. 


A  Journeying  Song  for  the  Camp  of 

Israel.    Dedicated  to  President 

Young  &  Lady. 

The  time  of  winter  now  is  o'er — 

There's  verdure  on  the  plain, 
We  leave  our  sheltering  roofs  once  more 

And  to  our  tents  again. 

CHORUS 

Thou  Camp  of  Israel,  onward  move — 

O  Jacob,  rise  and  sing- — 
Ye  saints,  the  world's  salvation  prove, 

All  hail  to  Zion's  king. 

[twelve  verses  follow] 

Thursday,  March  1 8.  Spent  the  after- 
noon at  br.  Noble's — Sis.  Ashby  ac- 
companied me  back  with  Loisa.  My 
health  very  ill.  While  on  this  visit,  in 
conversation  with  Prest.  Y[oung],  he 
said  to  me  that  Br.  Markham  told  him 
that  he  could  take  me  on  to  the  west, 
as  well  as  not;  which  Prest.  Y[oung] 
said  would  be  a  great  accommodation  to 
him,  as  he  was  short  on  it  for  wagons. 
The  present  calculation  is  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Twelve  &  all  others  that  are 
able,  to  go  over  the  Mts.  this  season. 

Friday,  March  19.  Start  for  home- 
call  'd  at  ffather]  Sessions,  from 
whence  he  accompanied  me  to  B[ishop 
Newel  K.]  Whitney's. 

Saturday,  March  20.  Went  from 
Olive's  to  br  [other  Stephen]  M  [ark- 
ham] 's — quite  sick. 

Monday,  April  5.  Been  very  sick  with 
inflamation  on  the  lungs,  I  am  just  able 
to  write  a  little  &  help  myself,  &c. — 
New  arrangements  have  been  entered 
into  respecting  the  emigration  —  The 
families  of  the  Twelve  to  remain  till 
another  season.  The  Pioneers  without 
families  are  to  go  on,  some  have  already 
started.    Others  go  out  today. 

Wrote  the  following  to  Br.  Luke 
Johnson  on  the  death  of  his  companion, 
Mrs.  Susan  M.  J  [ohnson] : 

{Continued  on  page  506) 
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TO  PRESERVE  FOOD 


By  ROBERT  H.  DAINES 

Associate  Plant  Pathologist 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station 


Of  equal  importance  with  produc- 
ing good  gardens  is  the  preserva- 
tion, where  possible,  of  garden 
produce.  By  so  extending  the  period 
of  garden  usefulness  to  cover  much  or 
all  of  the  year,  the  family  is  supplied  a 
dependable  source  of  nutritious  food, 
and  vital  supplies  of  tin  and  transporta- 
tion are  thereby  made  available  for 
other  important  duties. 

In  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  home,  canning  and  base- 
ment or  pit  storage  of  unprocessed 
produce  have,  in  general,  been  most 
widely  used.  Excellent  instructions  on 
these  methods  of  preservation  are  avail- 
able in  bulletin  form  and  are  free  for 
the  asking  from  any  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations.  Three 
less  common  methods  of  home  pre- 
servation of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
freezing,  drying,  and  brining. 

FREEZING 

Preservation  by  freezing  is  perhaps 
the  best  method  of  preserving  foods 
when  judged  by  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct and  vitamin  preservation.  How- 
ever, the  use  of  this  method  is  limited 
by  existing  facilities.  A  few  homes  are 
equipped  with  freezing  cabinets  and 
some  communities  have  locker  plants 
where  produce  may  be  frozen  and 
stored. 

Proper  Handling  Important 

It  is  important  that  fruits  and  vege- 
tables be  harvested  in  prime  eating  con- 
dition if  they  are  to  be  frozen.  It  is 
also  advisable,  in  order  to  produce  the 
most  palatable  product  possible,  to 
freeze  them  as  soon  after  harvesting  as 
possible.  Where  the  produce  is  to  come 
from  the  home  garden,  it  should  be 
picked  or  cut  early  in  the  morning  while 
it  is  cool,  prepared  at  once,  and  placed 
in  a  freezing  cabinet  preferably  by 
noon.  If  there  is  any  delay,  the  product 
should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible,  pre- 
ferably in  a  refrigerator,  until  it  can 
be  frozen. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  should  be  pre- 
pared as  for  the  table  by  removing 
coarse  stems  in  the  case  of  spinach, 
cutting  off  the  tough  basal  ends  of  the 
stalks  in  the  case  of  asparagus,  remov- 
ing the  caps  in  the  case  of  strawberries, 
to  be  followed  in  all  cases  by  thorough 
cleaning  and  washing. 

Vegetables  Must  Be  Blanched 

It  is  very  important  that  vegetables 
be  blanched  before  freezing  in  order  to 
preserve  the  color  and  flavor  of  the 
product.     This  blanching  also  shrinks 
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and  softens  the  vegetables  so  they  may 
be  more  efficiently  packed.  Vegetables 
may  be  blanched  by  using  boiling  water 
or  steam.  Probably  steam  is  preferable 
for  asparagus  and  greens.  Blanching  by 
steam  may  be  done  in  a  pressure  cook- 
er by  placing  a  little  water  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cooker,  bringing  it  to  a  sim- 
mer, and  placing  the  product  to  be 
blanched  in  an  open  wire  container  a 
little  above  the  water.  Clamp  the  lid 
loosely  in  place  and  leave  the  steam 
vent  open.  Time  the  blanching  from 
the  moment  steam  begins  to  emerge 
steadily  from  the  vent.  When  blanch- 
ing by  steam,  use  one  and  a  half  times 
the  period  recommended  for  blanching 
with  boiling  water. 


~Photo  by  Paul  Bieler 

A  large  container,  such  as  a  kettle 
or  wash  boiler,  will  be  needed  for 
blanching  in  boiling  water,  as  there 
should  be  at  least  8  to  10  quarts  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  the  product 
to  be  scalded  at  one  time.  The  best 
scalding  baskets  to  hold  the  vegetables 
are  made  of  wire,  with  handles  by 
which  they  may  be  suspended  in  the 
water.  The  water  should  be  brought 
to  a  vigorous  boil,  the  product  dipped 
in,  and  moved  about  enough  to  bring 
the  boiling  water  quickly  in  contact 
with  the  entire  mass.  Count  the  time  ac- 
curately from  the  moment  the  product 
is  first  dipped  into  the  boiling  water. 
There  should  be  enough  water  and  suf- 
ficient heat  under  the  container  so  that 
it  will  again  come  to  a  vigorous  boil 
within  a  minute. 

Quick  Cooling  Is  Necessary 

At  the  end  of  the  blanching  period, 
the  vegetable  should  be  removed  and 
cooled  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  over- 


cooking at  this  stage  will  result  in  loss 
of  certain  vitamins  and  produce  other 
undesirable  effects.  The  best  way  is 
to  dip  the  vegetables  in  cold  running 
water  or  ice  water  until  they  have 
reached  room  temperature.  As  soon  as 
cooled,  the  product  should  be  drained 
and  sealed  in  containers  and  frozen  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Glass  jars  with  rubbers  or  tin  cans 
that  can  be  sealed  make  very  satis- 
factory containers,  except  that  they  do 
not  stack  in  a  way  which  will  be  most 
economical  of  space.  Probably  the  best 
containers  are  the  square  or  rectangu- 
lar paraffined  cardboard  cartons  which 
have  an  innerlining  of  a  moisture- 
vapor-proof  material,  such  as  cello- 
phane. This  innerlining  should  be  sealed 
with  a  hot  curling  iron  or  by  other 
method  as  directed  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Freeze  at  Low  Temperature 

If  the  packages  are  to  be  stored  in  a 
commercial  locker  plant,  they  will  usu- 
ally be  placed  in  a  quick  freezing  room 
at  a  temperature  of  ten  degrees  F.  or 
lower  until  frozen  solid,  after  which 
they  will  be  stored  in  the  lockers  at 
about  zero.  Some  of  the  home  freezing 
cabinets  may  have  only  one  compart- 
ment. Where  there  is  no  quick  freezing 
compartment,  the  storage  compartment 
may  be  set  to  run  at  an  extra  low  tem- 
perature while  the  product  is  being 
frozen.  In  some  cabinets  there  is  a 
built-in  fan.  Food  products  can  be 
frozen  at  zero  by  placing  them  in  front 
of  such  a  fan.  In  any  case,  the  warm 
product  when  first  placed  in  the  locker 
or  cabinet  should  not  be  in  direct  con- 
tact with  previously  frozen  packages. 

Most  of  the  vegetables  that  are  or- 
dinarily cooked,  except  tomatoes,  are 
well  adapted  to  freezing.  Those  that 
are  commonly  eaten  raw,  such  as  let- 
tuce, celery,  onions,  radishes,  and  en- 
dive should  not  be  frozen. 

Preparation  of  Various  Vegetables 
for  Freezing 

Snap  Beans.  Wash  tender,  crisp 
pods,  snap  or  cut  in  desirable  lengths, 
blanch  in  boiling  water  for  two  minutes, 
cool  and  pack. 

Lima  Beans.  Harvest  while  young 
and  tender,  shell  and  blanch  in  boiling 
water  one  minute  for  small  beans  or 
two  minutes  for  large  beans,  cool  and 
pack. 

Carrots  or  Turnips.  Scrape  or  peel, 
dice  and  blanch  in  boiling  water  for 
three  minutes,  cool  and  pack. 

Peas.  Pick  when  tender,  shell,  wash 
and  blanch  for  one  minute  in  boiling 
water,  cool  and  pack. 

Rhubarb.  Pack  leaf  stocks  without 
blanching  in  a  fifty  percent  by  weight 
sugar  solution. 

Beet  tops,  Swiss  Chard,  Spinach. 
Wash  well  and  blanch  for  two  minutes 
in  boiling  water,  cool,  drain  and  pack. 

Succotash.  Corn  and  lima  beans  may 
be  combined  on  a  two-to-one  or  one- 
to-one  basis  after  blanching  and  cool- 
ing, and  the  mixture  then  placed  in  con- 
tainers and  frozen. 

{Continued  on  page  499) 
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THAT  DARK  ROOM 


By  CLAUDE  T.  BARNES 


I 


.T  was  a  double  note  at 
midnight  on  a  rickety,  dust-laden 
piano  in  a  cabin's  inner,  deserted 
room;  but  it  was  enough  to  creep 
our  hair  in  startled  apprehension. 
Even  now  the  recollection  of  it  in- 
cites rather  weird  qualms. 

We  were  sojourning  in  that  de- 
lightful region  where  the  Smith  and 
Morehouse  wends  its  crystal  lane 
down  into  the  cobblestoned  Weber, 
a  portion  of  the  Uinta  Mountains 
unexcelled  for  loveliness  of  ever- 
green landscape  and  purity  of  mossy 
brooks.  We  were,  in  fact,  cabined 
amid  spruces  on  the  steep-walled 
embankment  of  the  upper  Weber,  a 
turbulent,  rod-wide  stream  named 
after  a  trapper  who  a  century  ago 
there  trailed  his  lonely  mountain- 
ous way. 

Our  cabin  was  a  strange  affair: 
its  central  portion  was  the  original 
one-roomed  habitation,  built  of  logs 
and  floored  with  rough  lumber,  and 
rendezvous,  we  take  it,  of  the  hunter 
of  deer  and  the  trapper  of  bear;  but 
in  recent  years  sleeping  porches  had 
been  constructed  all  around  it  in 
such  manner  as  to  leave  the  inner, 
one-paned  room  dark,  unfre- 
quented, indeed,  almost  uncanny. 
This  seldom-opened  room  sheltered 
on  one  side  a  tune-warped  piano, 
grayed  with  the  dust  of  years;  in 
one  corner,  a  tall  grimy  phono- 
graph still  able  to  scratch  out  the 
ghost  of  Caruso;  and  on  a  side  wall, 
a  mounted  antelope  head,  glaring 
down  with  hard,  cold  eyes  upon  its 
companions  of  dark  solitude,  for 
even  at  noon  one  lighted  a  candle  to 
enter  this  spectral  room.  It  was 
creaky  of  floor,  and,  save  for  its  one 
porch-smothered  pane,  utterly  win- 
dowless;  nevertheless,  we  have  it 
on  good  authority  that  once  on  a 
time,  with  horses  blanketed  outside 
and  babes  snuggled  in  corners  they 
actually  danced  there  on  occasion 
the  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the 
Horseless  Four,  hobnails,  denims 
and  all.  Such,  however,  is  history. 
Why  the  room  creeped  us  with  the 
feeling  of  a  sepulchre,  we  do  not 
know,  for  though  no  hunter  had  died 
by  accident  there,  it  was  dust-laden, 
cloistered,  and  dismal,  as  if  at  last 
the  piano  responded  only  to  the 
voices  of  memory. 
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That  then,  was  the  situation, 
when  to  our  astonished  ears  came 
from  that  inner  mystic  room  a 
double  note  of  the  piano,  a  note  full, 
rich,  and  resonant,  as  if  a  black,  and 
a  white  key  on  the  base  side  had 
been  pressed  almost  together.  There 
was  only  one  door  to  that  eerie 
room,  a  heavy  door,  padlocked,  as 
we  had  seen.  In  an  instant  we  both 
sat  up  with  whispered  queries:  "Did 
you  hear  that?";  then  listened  with 
awe;  but  finally  decided  to  investi- 
gate. 

One  of  the  keys  that  had  been 
lent  us  fitted  the  inner  lock,  so  we 
cautiously  opened  the  door,  one  of 
us  holding  a  candle,  the  other,  a 
revolver.  What  use  could  be  made 
of  a  revolver  against  such  an  ene- 
my, did  not  occur  to  us  at  the  time. 

As  we  slowly  entered,  the  first 
thing  that  drew  our  attention  was 
the  eyes  of  the  antelope  from  the 
further  wall,  reflecting  our  candle 
and  glaring  at  us.  Shadows  darted 
across  the  floor,  behind  the  old  cor- 
ner stove  and  under  the  tall-legged 
phonograph,  as  our  light  sputtered 
or  moved;  but  there  was  nothing  on 
the  piano,  no  sitting  marks  on  its 
dust-shrouded  stool.  We  examined 
nook  and  cranny,  even  gazing  with 
disturbed  query  into  the  antelope's 
motionless  eyes,  involuntarily 
ascribing  to  them  a  harmful  potency; 


ONE  OF  THE  KEYS 
FIT  THE  INNER 
LOCK,  SO  WE  CAU- 
TIOUSLY OPENED 
THE  DOOR. 


but  we  gave  up  the  search,  repad- 
locked  the  door,  and  went  back  to 
our  beds,  where  without  further 
disturbance  we  got  at  least  the  form 
of  sleep. 

/\t  sunrise  we  reconnoitered 
the  shrubby  outskirts  of  the  cabin, 
but  met  no  signs  of  life  except  the 
persistent  "chips"  of  long-tailed 
squirrels — Citellus  grammurus  utah, 
we  call  it — which  scampered  about 
spruce  limbs,  and  the  plaintive 
"zwee"  of  a  trail  flycatcher,  issued 
in  monotonous  regularity  every  ten 
seconds  as  it  walked  about  tree 
trunks  in  search  of  bugs.  There 
were  deer  tracks  in  the  damp,  cabin 
pathway,  but  nothing  more. 

That  day  the  memory  of  the  pi- 
ano-note really  troubled  us,  though 
we  tried  to  belittle  it.  Trout-fishing 
was  poor,  so  we  diverted  ourselves 
with  a  search  for  flowers.  But  it  was 
of  little  use — that  solitary  piano 
note  lingered  like  an  imp  of  the 
brain. 

The  second  night  was  even  more 
awesome  than  the  first,  for,  though 
no  wraith  pressed  with  invisible 
fingers  upon  that  uncanny  piano,  we 
heard  from  that  padlocked  inner 
room — a  groan! 

The  silent  hour  of  clear  and  moonlit  night 
Imbues  the  mind  with  apprehension  keen, 
For   nothing    bodes    amore   and    fills   with 

fright 
Than  voices  there  of  beings  yet  unseen. 

It  was  a  groan,  the  groan  of  an 

old,  old  man!    We  looked  at  each 

other  in  the  soft  rays  of  the  moon, 

which  shone  beside  a  huge  Engel- 

{Concluded  on  page  502) 
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Middle  America 

Ancient  Mexico  m£  Northern  Central  Amend 


Y.  Yucatan,  (central  Maya  area) 

CM.  Central  Mexico  (Tolrec-Aztec  area) 

SM. 5outKern.  Mexico     GC.  Gulf  Coast 

WM.  Western  Mexico     SH.  Southern  Highlands 
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C.  Piedras  Negras 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there 
once  flourished,  in  the  middle  re- 
gion of  the  Americas  now  called 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  a  num- 
ber of  mighty  pre-Columbian  civiliz- 
ations (Maya,  Toltec,  Aztec,  etc.), 
which  in  some  respects  surpassed 
even  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the 
Old  World.  The  question  of  the 
origins,  history,  and  final  downfall 
of  these  early  New  World  civiliza- 
tions is  a  problem  of  utmost  scienti- 
fic importance.1 

In  the  attempted  solution  of  this 
great  problem  of  the  ancient  Mid- 
dle American  civilizations,  two  basic 
inquiries  are  involved.  One  is  that 
of  geography,  or  the  problem  of  the 
particular  areas  of  development  of 
these  civilizations,  and  their  relation- 
ships in  the  horizontal  aspect  of 
space.  The  other  is  that  of  chrono- 
logy, or  the  problem  of  the  particular 
periods  of  their  development,  and 
their  relationships  in  the  vertical 
aspect  of  time.  Many  years  of 
archaeological  investigation  in  the 
grouping  and  distribution  of  the  ma- 
terial remains  of  these  various  cul- 
tures have  resulted  in  a  considerable 
exact  knowledge  of  the  geographic 
aspect,  at  least  as  to  the  main  areas 
of  development  and  diffusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  only  with- 
in the  last  two  decades  of  Middle 
American  research  that  any  compar- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  equally  impor- 
tant chronologic  aspect.  In  this  ar- 
ticle we  shall  briefly  summarize  the 
latest  stage  of  scientific  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  fundamental  time  per- 

1Since  these  civilizations  seem  to  have  developed 
in  almost  complete  independence  of  the  great  culture- 
complex  of  the  Old  World,  the  story  of  their  rise  and 
fall  should  reveal  significant  parallels  for  solving  the 
general  problem  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and  the 
nature  and  operation  of  the  laws  of  human  progress. 
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spective  of  the  ancient  Middle  Amer- 
ican civilization.2 

This  basic  problem  of  chronology 
may  be  considered  twofold.  First, 
there  is  the  question  of  relative 
chronology,  or  the  placement  of  the 
civilizations  in  their  proper  time  se- 
quence or  relationships  to  each  other. 


THE  JxmsL 


HThe  first  of  these  general  questions 
of  Middle  American  historical 
chronology  has  been  already  an- 
swered for  most  of  the  ancient  civil- 
izations. The  sequential  evidence  in 
the  archaeological  and  documentary 
records  has  been  usually  sufficient  for 
their  exact  placement  in  the  relative 
time  sequence. 

The  second  question  has  been 
much  more  difficult  of  solution. 

For  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
solute dating,  according  to  the 
standard  European  Christian  era, 
five  main  sources  of  evidence  are 
available : 

1.  Contemporary  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  native  calendars  or  chronologic 
eras  (Maya,  Zapotec,  Aztec),  which  pro- 
vide exact  datings  of  the  associated  archae- 
ological remains  of  these  civilizations 

2.  Contemporary  and  non-contemporary 
hieroglyphic  manuscripts  (Maya,  Zapotec, 
Mixtec,  Aztec),  containing  historical  dates 
in  the  native  chronologic  eras 

3.  Non-contemporary  sixteenth-century 
writings  in  the  native  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, containing   historical   dates  in  the 


Second,  there  is  the  question  of 
absolute  chronology,  or  their  place- 
ment in  the  standard  time-scale  of 
the  European  Christian  chronologic 
era,  i.e.,  as  dating  in  a  particular 
period  of  years  before  or  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  which  will  make  pos- 
sible their  integration  with  general 
world  history, 

2The  great  importance  of  establishing  a  correct 
chronology  in  ancient  America  becomes  evident  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  dating  is  the  essential  factor 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  cause-and-effect  sequences 
of  history,  and  in  the  solution  of  the  many  problems 
of  origin. 


--Photo   bg   Compania   Mexicans   Aero- 
lolo,   S.   A. — Courtesy   Dr.    Charles   E. 
Dibble 

AMONG  THE  KEY  SITES  ENABLING  CHRONO- 
LOGIC RECONSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT  CIVILI- 
ZATION IN  MIDDLE  AMERICA  IS  MONTE  AL- 
BAN,  SEEN  HERE  FROM  THE  AIR,  WITH  THE 
CITY  OF  OAXACA  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 


native  chronologic  eras  or  equivalents  there- 
of in  the  European  Christian  era 

4.  Archaeological  indications  of  the  dura- 
tions of  successive  culture-periods,  in  a 
downward  reconstruction  from  the  fixed 
date  of  the  European  invasion 

5.  Correlations  of  developments  in  dif- 
ferent areas,  providing  evidence  for  cross- 
dating;  i.e.,  either  direct  correlations  of  un- 
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dated  with  dated  developments,  or  indirect, 
through  a  third  development  ("triangula- 
tion"),  especially  through  the  archaeolog- 
ical evidence  of  style-changes  in  pottery, 
sculpture,  and  architecture 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has 
also  appeared  a  systematic  plan  of 
investigation  of  these  various  lines 
of  evidence  for  absolute  dating,  in- 
volving the  following  three  steps  of 
research  and  chronological  recon- 
struction: 

1.  The  construction  of  an  absolute  chron- 
ology in  Yucatan,  the  central  Maya  area 
(see  accompanying  map),  the  only  area  in 
Middle  America  (or  the  New  World,  for 
that  matter)  where  a  substantial  amount  of 
contemporary  documentary  evidence  has 
been  discovered  for  absolute  dating,  in  the 
form  of  the  Maya  date  inscriptions 

2.  The  construction  of  an  absolute 
chronology  in  the  Toltec-Aztec  area  of 
Central  Mexico  (see  accompanying  map), 
an  area  second  in  importance  only  to 
Yucatan  in  the  amount  of  available  contem- 
porary data 

3.  The  mutual  check  and  correlation  of 
the  chronologies  of  the  central  Maya  and 
Toltec-Aztec  areas,  and  the  utilization  of 
these  confirmed  chronologies  as  standard 
reference  scales  for  the  construction  of  ab- 
solute chronologies  in  the  other  areas  of 
Middle  America,  through  the  method  of 
cross-dating 

The    completion    of    these    three 
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has  been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  consequently  raised  the  scheme  of 
results  of  the  recent  and  present  re-  dating  in  the  Maya  area  based  on 
searches,  especially  in  the  key  Maya  this  particular  calendrical  correla- 
and  Toltec-Aztec  areas.  The  most  tion  to  at  least  the  status  of  strong 
important  of  these  findings  bear  on  historical  probability. 
the  problem  of  correlation  of  the  na-  of  almost  equal  importance,  par- 

tive  Maya  calendar  and  chronolog-  ticularly  for  the  construction  of  an 
ic  eras  with  the  European  calendar 
and  Christian  era,  whereby  the  con- 
temporary date  inscriptions  of  the 
Maya  area  may  be  translated  into 
equivalent   dates  in   the   European 


as  the  standard  for  world  historical 

chronology.     As  the  result  of  the 

recent  work  on  this  basic  Maya  cal- 

steps  of  chronologic  reconstruction     endar  correlation  problem,  one  of  the 

proposed  alternative  correlations  has 
another   key  site   (see  accompanying  now  become  generally  accepted  as 

map)  is  SAN  JUAN  teotihuacan  WITH  ITS  almost  certainlv  the  correct  svnchro- 

PYRAMIDS,    CLEARLY    DISTINGUISHABLE    IN  aimobL  Leridiuiy  me  correu  bym.nro- 

this  aerial  photo  nization,  namely  the  1 1.16.0.0.0  cor- 

-Photo  by  Compania  Mexicana  Aero-  relation    of    Goodman,    Thompson, 

/ojso .  s.  A.~Courtesy  Dr.  Charles  e.  ancj  Martinez  Hernandez.  This  has 
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absolute  chronology  in  the  Toltec- 
Aztec  area  of  Central  Mexico,  are 
the  sensational  discoveries  of  the 
past  few  months  at  the  archaeolog- 
ical site  of  Tula,  near  the  northern 
Christian  system  used  by  historians     edge  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  These 
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discoveries  establish  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  site  by  the  native  his- 
torian Ixtlilxochitl  as  the  early  capi- 
tal Tulan  or  Tula  of  the  Toltecs  in 
Central  Mexico,  which  in  turn  con- 
firms Ixtlilxochitl's  version  of  Toltec 
history,  including  his  earlier  dating 
of  the  Toltecs.  One  important  re- 
sult of  this  earlier  Toltec  dating  is 
the  establishment  of  a  much  closer 
synchronization  of  developments  in 
the  Toltec  and  central  Maya  areas. 
Another  is  the  required  downward 
revision  of  the  dating  of  the  pre-Tol- 
tec  "Archaic"  cultures  in  Central 
Mexico. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  series  of  dis- 
coveries of  the  past  four  archaeolog- 
ical seasons  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region, 
between  the  central  Maya  and  Tol- 
tec-Aztec areas,  consisting  principal- 
ly of  the  finding  of  a  very  early  Maya 
date  inscription,  and  of  the  asso- 
ciated remains  of  a  highly  advanced 
civilization,  hitherto  unknown  to 
archaeological  history.  The  fact  that 
this  early  "Olmec"  or  Gulf  Coast 
civilization  has  been  found  to  have 
been  connected,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  an  archaic  phase  of  the  Maya 
civilization  in  Yucatan,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  pre-Toltec  "Middle 
{Continued  on  page  504) 
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The  first  symptom  was  lameness.  It 
was  about  three  weeks  before 
Christmas  (1939).  The  lameness 
continued  about  two  weeks.  I  soon 
found  great  difficulty  in  walking  around; 
then  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.  I  felt 
a  lack  of  coordination  between  my  de- 
sire to  walk  and  my  ability  to  do  so.  The 
doctor  whom  I  consulted  thoroughly 
examined  me,  but  he  could  find  nothing. 
He  concluded  that  if  all  the  people 
in  the  world  were  as  healthy  as  I 
seemed,  he  would  most  assuredly  be 
out  of  business. 

This  was  on  a  Saturday.  He  referred 
me  to  a  neurologist  in  Salt  Lake  City 
who  made  an  appointment  for  me  to 
enter  the  hospital  the  following  Mon- 
day for  a  spinal  test.  But  that  Satur- 
day night  I  came  home  quite  tired.  I 
did  not  feel  my  usual  self.  I  spent  a 
very  quiet  evening,  and  retired. 

About  one  o'clock  I  was  awakened. 
I  was  choking  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
vulsing. I  could  not  lie  still.  I  was 
shaking;  my  head  was  twitching.  I  was 
paralyzed  from  my  hips  down.  I  called 
to  my  sister  and  brother,  but  I  could 
not  wake  them;  and  the  door  to  the 
upstairs  was  closed,  so  I  could  not  call 
my  mother.  I  tried  to  get  up,  but  real- 
ized that  I  could  not  walk;  so  I  lay 
down. 

By  morning  I  was  in  a  terrible  state. 
When  my  brother  got  up,  he  called 
Mother,  and  she  immediately  called  the 
doctor.  He  came  but  he  could  deter- 
mine no  more  about  my  condition  than 
he  had  before.  He  gave  me  a  sedative 
which  he  said  would  make  me  sleep  for 
approximately  thirty  hours.  I  slept  only 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  I  was 
awake  three  times  during  that  period. 

By  Sunday  evening  I  had  become 
so  bad  I  could  hardly  stay  in  my  bed. 
So  they  called  the  elders  to  administer 
to  me.  After  the  administration,  I  did 
calm  down  for  about  two  hours:  then 
the  convulsive  movements  started  again 
as  vigorously  as  ever.  It  was  so  ter- 
rible that  both  the  stake  patriarch  and 
the  bishop,  as  well  as  some  friends  of 
ours,  who  came  in,  were  all  crying. 

The  next  morning,  about  eight 
o'clock,  I  was  lying  in  a  hospital  bed. 
Several  internes  and  staff  doctors,  in 
addition  to  my  doctor,  came  in  and 
questioned  me,  and  talked  to  me  about 
various  symptoms.  They  thought  per- 
haps I  had  had  a  terrible  shock,  either 
mental  or  physical,  which  had  caused 
this  reaction.  Spinal  tests  all  reacted 
neutral.  The  next  day  was  Tuesday, 
and  I  recall  that  in  the  afternoon  I  felt 
somewhat  better.  I  found  out  that  the 
Relief  Society  had  prayed  for  me  dur- 
ing their  meeting  that  day,  as  my  par- 
ents had  also  done. 

The  doctors  had  made  a  list  of  vari- 
ous epileptic  diseases  and  eliminated 
them,  one  by  one,  as  I  did  not  have 
symptoms  of  any  of  them.  After  a 
while  father  persuaded  the  doctor  to 
let  me  go  home,  because  I  was  not  get- 
ting well  at  the  hospital. 

The  vigorous  convulsive  action  did 
not  subside  appreciably  until  about 
eight  days  after  it  started.    My  legs  felt 
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OF  FAITH 


HPhe  unembellished  record 
"*■    of  a  miraculous  healing 


The  account  which  follows  has  been  taken 
from  the  shorthand  report  by  Frank  W. 
Otterstrom,  official  reporter  of  the  district 
court  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  an  interview 
with  Martha  Facer,  a  member  of  the  Ben-' 
nion  Ward,  Cottonwood  Stake,  at  the  time 
of  the  incident.  Since  then,  she  has  filled  a 
mission  to  the  Central  States. 


perfectly  dead.  I  could  move  them,  but 
I  could  not  stand  on  them,  and  there 
was  no  coordination  at  all.  Each  day 
failed  to  bring  any  hope.  It  seemed  that 
nothing  was  of  any  avail.  We  con- 
sulted various  doctors  and  tried  vari- 
ous treatments  without  results. 

'T'he  days  came  and  went.  I  tried  to 
be  happy.  I  told  Mother  if  I  were 
going  to  be  a  cripple  I  might  just  as 
well  have  a  good  time  about  it.  I  was 
happy,  because  so  many  of  my  friends 
came  to  see  me;  I  had  not  realized  I 
had  so  many  friends.  They  were  so 
kind  to  me  in  every  way.  And  all  the 
while  every  one  of  them  was  praying 
for  me,  I  was  told. 

One  lady,  the  stake  president  of  the 
Young  Women's  Mutual  Improvement 
organization,  was  quite  overcome  with 
my  condition.  She  could  hardly  im- 
agine anyone  so  active  and  so  young 
being  tied  to  a  bed  the  way  I  was.  After 
her  second  visit  she  felt  that  something 
could  be  done  by  faith.  So  she  talked 
with  the  president  of  the  stake  and  the 
stake  patriarch,  and  they  decided  that 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  following  month, 
which  was  fast  Sunday  (February  4, 
1940)  would  be  set  aside  in  all  the 
wards  throughout  the  stake,  for  fast- 
ing and  prayer  in  my  behalf.  I  can't 
tell  how  happy  it  made  me  feel;  it 
seemed  something  more  than  wonder- 
ful— more  than  I  could  have  ever 
dreamed  of.  I  had  lived  in  the  stake 
only  fourteen  months  at  the  time,  and 
I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  so  well 
known.  However,  through  my  work 
in  the  Young  Women's  Mutual  I  had 
met  many  people. 

In  the  Bennion  Ward,  which  is  our 
ward,  there  was  an  unusually  fine  meet- 
ing and  every  one  seemed  to  have  come 
there  for  one  purpose  and  that  was  to 
find  a  way  for  me  to  regain  my  health. 
From  all  the  reports  I  received,  the 
prayers  in  the  meetings  were  inspira- 
tional. Many  people  told  me  how 
marvelous  they  were  and  how  inspired 
were  those  who  offered  them. 

After  the  fast  meeting  in  our  ward, 
the  stake  patriarch,  the  bishop,  Sister 
Williams  of  the  stake  Mutual,  and  her 


father  came  to  my  home.  First  they 
knelt  around  my  bed,  at  which  time  the 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  patriarch.  I 
can't  express  how  I  felt  at  the  time.  I 
was  very  weak,  but  it  seemed  that  I 
gained  strength  as  he  prayed.  After 
he  had  finished  his  prayer,  the  bishop 
anointed  me,  and  Brother  Williams 
sealed  the  anointing.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly that  in  both  prayers  the  men 
promised  me  that  I  should  "arise  from 
my  bed  of  affliction,  in  the  due  time  of 
the  Lord." 

After  the  prayers  they  sat  around  my 
bed,  and  we  talked  a  little  about  the 
value  of  the  holy  Priesthood  in  the 
homes  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  and  the 
blessings  that  come  through  those  mar- 
velous powers.  And  then  they  left.  It 
was  a  glorious  day  outside.  The  sun 
was  shining,  and  it  was  almost  like 
spring  though  it  was  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

I  raised  up  on  my  elbow  and  looked 
out.  I  could  see  these  friends  of  mine, 
going  down  the  walk.  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me  or  what  happened. 
I  could  not  describe  the  feeling  that 
came  over  me,  but  I  turned  in  my  bed, 
arose  and  walked  to  the  door  and  waved 
a  "good-bye"  to  them.  They  were 
astonished.  Sister  Williams  turned 
and  she  said:  "Martha!"  It  seemed 
she  could  not  believe  her  own  eyes. 

I  have  not  cried  since  my  teens;  but 
after  I  had  walked  to  that  door  I  cried 
just  like  a  child.  It  seemed  that  all  the 
world  was  suddenly  at  my  feet.  I  was 
so  happy  I  had  no  words  to  express 
myself. 

Quite  a  number  of  my  friends  came 
that  afternoon,  not  having  heard  what 
had  happened.  From  my  experience  I 
was  so  upset  and  so  happy  I  was  not 
very  good  company.  I  stayed  in  bed 
the  rest  of  the  day,  but  knew  I  was  well, 
and  I  arose  the  next  morning  and  went 
up  to  the  doctor's  office.  Prior  to  that 
day  my  father  had  carried  me  into  the 
doctor's  office,  but  this  day  I  walked 
in.    The  doctor  cried  when  he  saw  me. 

For  two  or  three  days  I  used  a  cane 
to  balance  myself  a  little,  because  I  was 
weak,  but  in  less  than  a  week  I  was 
driving  our  car,  and  in  less  than  two 
weeks  I  was  dancing. 

Since  then  I  have  conquered  Twin 
Peaks,  and  Mount  Timpanogos  again. 
I  have  never  felt  any  ill  effects  of  my 
sickness  whatsoever.  I  am  on  my  feet 
all  the  time  in  my  work. 

The  Junior  Girls  in  the  stake  had  also 
fasted  and  prayed  for  me,  and  they 
were  happy  to  see  me  perfectly  well. 

We  had  formerly  lived  in  Union 
Ward,  in  Oregon,  and  as  soon  as  the 
members  there  heard  of  my  condition 
they  also  fasted  and  prayed  for  me;  and 
we  learned  later  that  this  occurred  at 
the  same  time  the  people  of  our  stake 
here  were  fasting  and  praying  for  me. 

I  could  never  express  how  happy  I 
was  and  am.  I  had  thought,  before  that 
time,  that  I  had  a  testimony  of  the  gos- 
pel that  could  not  be  strengthened,  but 
I  found  that  this  experience  has  made 
it  so  much  stronger  that  it  is  one  which 
can  never  be  broken. 
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SHE    WAS   TIRED    AND 
DESPERATELY    LOtfELY 


E. 


Ivelyn  was  lonely  these 
days.  Even  when  she  opened  her 
own  front  door  and  smelled  the 
warm  odor  of  spicy  mince  pies!  Even 
when  she  heard  the  cheerful  voices 
of  her  mother  and  sister,  busy  in  the 
kitchen! 

It  was  a  loneliness  which  had  tak- 
en complete  possession  of  her  ever 
since  Dennis  had  gone  into  the  army 
— Dennis  whom  she  had  known  for 
so  long,  so  long  that  she  hadn't 
realized  she  loved  him  until  his  coun- 
try had  called  him  and  he  had  to  go. 
Now  his  engagement  ring  glistened 
upon  her  left  hand,  but  it  brought 
small  comfort  to  her  heart.  It  might 
be  all  she  would  ever  have  of  him. 
Perhaps  the  narrow  wedding  band 
would  never  keep  it  company. 

Her  mother  and  sister  had  not 
heard  her  come  in,  so  she  pulled  off 
her  coat  and  hat  and  slumped  into 
an  easy  chair,  letting  her  melancholy 
feeling  submerge  her.  She  was  tired 
and  desperately  lonely,  remember- 
ing things  that  she  and  Dennis  had 
done  together  in  the  past.  It  was 
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sweet  to  remember  what  fun  he  had 
always  been,  but  it  hurt,  too.  For 
fear  was  there  like  a  spectre,  fear 
that  she  might  never  see  him  again. 
Where  was  he,  even  now?  For 
more  than  two  months,  she  had  not 
had  a  line  from  him,  and  she  knew 
what  that  meant.  He  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  country,  somewhere,  any- 
where. Newspaper  headlines  only 
pinched  her  heart  and  made  her 
wonder.  Was  he  in  Africa,  New 
Guinea,  Guadalcanal,  the  Solomons, 
Alaska?  Oh,  Dennis,  this  waiting, 
this  never  hearing  is  so  hard. 

Her  younger  sister's  voice  rose 
harshly  in  the  kitchen,  and  her 
thoughts  with  their  fears  momentari- 
ly hid  in  the  back  of  her  mind.  .  .  . 

'Oh,  you're  always  trying  to  make 
things  to  tempt  Evelyn's  appetite, 
but  when  I  want  some  sugar  to  make 
my  own  special  fudge,  you  say  'No, 
there  is  not  enough.'  " 

"Now,  Sally."  Her  mother's  voice 
was  patient.  "You  should  know  as 
well  as  I  that  our  ration  cannot  af- 
ford sugar  enough  for  fudge  for  the 
whole  Junior  Girl  fireside." 

"But  mother,  they  remember  how 
I  used  to  make  it.  There's  not  a  girl 
in  the  ward  can  equal  my  fudge,  and 
when  they  knew  the  fireside  would 
be  here  next  time,  they  were  all 
asking  me  if  we'd  be  having  fudge 
like  we  used  to." 

Evelyn,  in  her  big  chair,  shrugged 
with  annoyance.  All  she  has  to  wor- 
ry about  is  not  enough  sugar  to  make 
her  marvelous  fudge,  she  thought, 
feeling  infinitely  older  than  her 
young  sister. 

"Sally,  they're  not  really  expect- 
ing you  to  make  fudge  for  them. 
They  all  have  to  get  along  with 
limited  sugar  now.  You  make  up 
that  spice  cake  you  made  last  week 
with  syrup.  That  was — " 

"Oh,  syrup  cakes  aren't  really  a 
bit  sweet!  They're  a  poor  substitute. 
After  all,  look  at  these  mince  pies, 
just  to  cheer  up  poor  love-sick  Eve- 
lyn," she  said  bitterly. 

"That's  enough,  Sally."  Her 
mother's  voice  was  stern  now.  "They 
didn't  take  any  sugar,  and  don't  you 
speak  of  your  sister  like  that.  You've 
never  been  in  love.  You're  only  six- 
teen, and  the  war  hasn't  really 
touched  your  heart  yet.  You  don't 
know  what  it  means  to  love  a  boy 
enough  to  want  to  marry  him,  and 


have    him    gone,    goodness    knows 
where — " 

"Well,  why  didn't  they  get  mar- 
ried then?  Three  years  ago  they 
could  have,  if  they  had  known  their 
own  minds.  Then  he  might  not 
have  been  called;  But  no.  Evelyn 
had  to  be  so  high  and  mighty,  think- 
ing her  voice  was  good  enough  for  a 
career,  and  now  after  all  her  music, 
she's  just  working  in  a  bank  like  any 
ordinary  person." 

There  was  truth  in  her  young  sis- 
ter's words,  thought  Evelyn.  Den- 
nis had  wanted  to  marry  her  long 
ago,  but  the  world  had  offered  so 
many  enticing  things  to  her  imagina- 
tive mind — fame,  a  career.  How  she 
had  been  deceived,  for  what  did 
those  things  matter  now?  She  could- 
n't even  sing  any  more  with  this 
great  lump  perpetually  in  her  throat. 

She  quieted  her  thoughts  to  listen 
to  her  mother's  reply. 

"Perhaps  you're  right.  Things 
might  have  been  different,  but  Den- 
nis seemed  to  take  the  Church  so 
lightly.  Temple  marriage  didn't  seem 
important  to  him,  and —  Oh,  but 
why  are  we  talking  like  this?  Sally, 
you  shouldn't  feel  so  bitter  toward 
your  sister,  just  because  I  try  to  do 
things  to  cheer  her  up  a  little!" 

"Enough  sugar  to  make  some 
fudge  would  take  all  the  bitterness 
out  of  me,"  Sally  teased  insistently. 

"Well,  go  to  the  bin,  and  you  can 
see  how  much  we  have  to  last  us  for 
the  next  three  weeks." 


/\  mixture  of  emotions 
struggled  in  Evelyn's  heart.  Many 
times  she  had  secretly  reproached 
herself  that  she  and  Dennis  had  not 
married.  They  would  have  had  a 
home  by  now,  perhaps  a  child.  They 
were  both  old  enough.  Strange  how 
one's  values  changed.  But  right  now, 
it  hurt  that  her  younger  sister  felt 
resentful  toward  her.  She  must  let 
them  know  she  was  at  home,  but 
they  must  not  know  she  had  been 
listening.  So  she  opened  the  front 
door  noisily  and  then  shut  it  again. 

"That  you,  Evelyn?"  her  mother 
called. 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Come  out  in  the  kitchen.   We're 
doing  some  baking." 

"M-m-m,  mince  pie,"   said   Eve- 
lyn,   trying    desperately   to   appear 
(Continued  on  page  501) 
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Part  XI 

San  Bernardino's  stride  toward 
town  status  appeared  never  more 
promising  than  through  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1852-1853.  Southern 
California  acknowledged  the  leadership 
and  vision  of  Mormonism  by  electing  to 
the  legislature  that  stalwart  pioneer  and 
Battalion  member,  Jefferson  Hunt.  The 
following  year  saw  the  Mormon  settle- 
ment incorporated  as  a  city  by  legis- 
lative act,  with  Apostle  Amasa  Lyman 
as  first  mayor,  and  Apostle  Charles  C. 
Rich  heading  the  city  council. 

A  certain  Judge  Hayes,  riding  circuit 
through  this  new  Mormon  land  of 
promise,  has  left  a  flattering  pen-por- 
trait of  San  Bernardino  in  the  making. 
It  was  published  as  a  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  Southern  Californian,  under 
date  of  October  9,  1854:1 

The  District  court  was  held  at  San  Ber- 
nardino on  Monday  last.  There  were  but 
four  cases  on  the  docket,  the  litigant  parties, 
of  course,  being  "outsiders"  as  those  not 
belonging  to  the  Saints  are  called.  The 
Mormons  do  not  tolerate  lawsuits  among 
themselves,  adjusting  all  their  differences  by 
arbitration. 

This  city  continues  to  flourish  steadily.  It 
is  known  that  the  Mormons  proper  of  San 
Bernardino  occupy  a  ranch  of  eight  square 
leagues,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Land  Commissioners.  The  title  is  good, 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  tract  of  land  in 
California;  well-wooded,  with  abundance 
of  water,  and  the  soil  adapted  to  every 
species  of  culture.  The  great  body  of  the 
land  had  not  yet  been  surveyed  and  divided 
out,  for  want  of  time.  But  many  small 
tracts  have  been  taken  up  as  settlers  have 
desired,  on  which  they  have  planted  grape 
vines,  peach,  and  other  trees — all  to  be 
regulated  hereafter,  satisfactorily  to  the 
parties. 

This  year  the  wheat  was  raised  in  a  com- 
mon field,  amounting  to  near  4,000  acres,  and 
averaging  thirty-two  bushels  to  the  acre. 
They  have  a  fine  flouring  mill  in  operation, 
six  sawmills  on  the  neighboring  mountains, 
and  streams  that  might  turn  the  machinery 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  town  in  the 
whole  world.  .  .  . 

The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  one-acre 
lots.  The  streets  are  at  right  angles.  Zanjas 
[ditches  or  canals]  are  to  pass  through 
every  street,  and  shade  trees  are  to  be 
planted  along  them.  At  least  one  hundred 
new  buildings  have  been  put  up  within  the 
last  four  months,  principally  adobe — some 
of  them  very  fine.  We  noticed  particularly 
the  mansion  of  President  Lyman  and  the 
new  hotel  of  our  excellent  host,  Bishop 
Crosby.  Already  about  two-thirds  of  the 
city,  lots  have  been  sold.  .  .  .  The  city  is  on 
a  plain,  and  when  built  up  will  make  a 
beautiful  appearance,  with  the  picturesque 
scenery  that  surrounds  it.  The  population 
now  amounts  to  about  twelve  hundred,  of 
which  nine  hundred  are  members  of  the 
"Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  including 
children  above  the  ages  of  eight  years. 

A  large  immigration  is  now  on  the  way 
from  Salt  Lake.  There  are  three  public 
schools  organized  within  their  limits,  hav- 
ing four  hundred  and  one  children  under 
their  charge.  These  are  the  only  schools 
in  the  county;  although  at  Agua  Mansa, 

.  J-Also  .quoted  in  Emigrant  Notes,  p.  347  et  seq. 
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some  five  miles  from  San  Bernardino,  there 
is  a  population  ample  for  one  or  two 
schools. 

The  County  and  City  government  is  well 
organized,  and  we  know  not  any  community 
that  has  a  more  efficient  set  of  officers. 
President  Amasa  Lyman  is  Mayor  of  the 
city.  ,  .  . 

And  yet,  beneath  this  outward  sem- 
blance of  prosperity  and  well-being, 
the  two  apostles  responsible  for  its 
very  existence  were  having  extreme  dif- 
ficulty keeping  the  venture  on  even 
keel.  The  fifty-two-thousand-dollar 
mortgage,  which  Bayerque  and  Moss  of 
San  Francisco  had  acquired  from  the 
Lugos  family,  was  now  due.  The 
Saints  had  made  desultory  small  pay- 
ments through  the  three  years  past,  but 
since  the  obligation  bore  an  annual  in- 
terest rate  of  thirty  percent,  little  re- 
lief had  been  realized  other  than  releas- 
ing certain  tracts  of  pledged  property 
to  Mormon  warranty  deed.  The  great- 
er amount  of  the  huge  sum  still  re- 
mained due  and  payable. 

Trading  among  the  Saints  and  with 
their  neighbors  was  brisk  and  healthy, 
but  these  transactions  were  usually  in 
terms  of  credits.  If  a  brother  operated 
a  sawmill,  and  needed  provisions  for 
his  crew,  he  would  trade  lumber  to  the 
Lyman  and  Rich  store  in  exchange  for 
it.  These  brethren  in  turn  would  de- 
liver the  lumber  to  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Pedro  in  exchange  for  essential  stocks 
necessary  for  so  varied  a  mercantile 
business.  When  it  came  to  paying  San 
Francisco  capitalists  the  gold  neces- 
sary to  insure  San  Bernardino's  exist- 
ence as  a  Mormon  colony,  the  task  oft- 
times  became  a  desperate  one. 

In  the  year  of  1853,  the  United  States 
government  had  surveyed  Cajon  Pass 
as  the  likely  entrance  into  Southern 
California   for   the  projected  railroad 


PIONEER  GRIST  MILL,  SAN   BERNARDINO 
Built  by  William  Oliver  for  Lyman  and  Rich  in  1852. 

From  Ingersoll's  "Annals  of  San  Bernardino  County," 
Ingersoll  Collection.  Courtesy  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library. 


from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  To 
the  surveying  party,  Lyman  and  Rich 
sold  nearly  fifteen  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  barley  and  beef.  With  this 
money  and  nearly  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars additional  raised  by  the  brethren 
themselves,  the  mortgage-holders  wise- 
ly agreed  to  extend  the  day  of  final 
reckoning.  A  penurious  attitude  at 
this  time  would  have  been  fatal  for  all. 

Dy  1 855,  over  six  thousand  acres  were 
planted  to  wheat,  and  that  year 
witnessed  the  first  commercial  freight- 
ing to  Salt  Lake  valley.  It  witnessed 
also  the  first  serious  friction  between 
the  Saints  who  were  faithful  to  their 
obligations,  and  a  number  of  squatters, 
malcontents,  and  apostates  who  had 
aligned  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
leaders  of  the  colony. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  internal 
peace  had  its  basis  in  land  and  water 
rights.  Under  the  grant,  defined  and  up- 
held by  governmental  decree,  the  Mor- 
mons were  entitled  to  eight  leagues,  or 
approximately  thirty-five  thousand 
acres  of  land.  Choice  of  land  was  to 
be  made,  and  bounds  set,  by  the  Mor- 
mon trustees,  Lyman  and  Rich.  Wisely, 
they  in  turn  had  withheld  setting  bounds 
until  time  should  disclose  the  most  de- 
sirable choice,  and  reveal  the  natural 
flow  of  population  to  the  tillable  acres. 
All  portions  outside  the  bounds  as  final- 
ly set  must  of  necessity  become  public 
land,  and  subject  to  squatters'  rights. 
Unfortunately,  a  number  of  squatters,  in 
complete  disregard  to  Mormon  counsel, 
had  chosen  free  lands  for  themselves 
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within  the  acreage  purchased  the  hard 
way  by  the  thrifty  Saints.  Loudest  of 
complaints  were  registered  against  Ly- 
man and  Rich  when  eviction  notices 
were  posted.  Whether  the  Saints  did 
wrong  in  waiting  five  years  to  declare 
metes  and  bounds,  seems  hardly  an  ar- 
gument when  measured  against  the  fact 
that  these  same  squatters,  arriving  sub- 
sequent to  Mormon  occupation,  were  in 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  eight 
leagues  of  Rancho  San  Bernardino  were 


was  free  of  a  dissenting  voice  in  poli- 
tical and  religious  affairs. 

The  condition  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  San  Bernardino 
now  suddenly  found  itself  the  most  im- 
portant way  station  on  the  southern 
line  of  travel,  with  a  constantly  increas- 
ing population,  and  heavy  incursion  of 
peoples  not  of  the  faith.  Too,  the  val- 
ley likewise  served  as  home  to  numer- 
ous tribes  of  Indians,  though  by  now, 
relations  between  Mormon  and  red  man 
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to  be  chosen  voluntarily  from  the  much 
larger  tract  which  the  Saints  had  im- 
agined they  were  purchasing  to  begin 
with.  In  the  broader  sense  only  the 
technicality  of  a  Spanish-worded  clause 
prevented  all  this  now  declared  public 
land  from  belonging  to  the  rightful  pur- 
chasers. Had  strict  equity  ruled,  those 
loud-moaning  squatters,  who  sought  to 
gain  without  paying,  would  not  have 
had  the  slightest  claim  to  a  foot  of  the 
soil. 

With  these  disgruntled  ones,  and 
those  who  had  claimed  rich  lands  out- 
side Mormon  bounds,  there  developed 
friction  over  riparian  and  irrigation 
rights  to  City  Creek  and  Santa  Ana 
River.  The  first  definite  rift  in  the 
former  tranquil  state  of  affairs  was  the 
alignment  of  the  San  Bernardino  valley 
settlers  into  two  groups :  the  Church,  or 
loyal,  party;  and  the  Independent,  or 
anti-Mormon,  party.  Though  the 
Church  group  held  a  preponderance  of 
membership,    the    colony   never   again 
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were  peaceable  and  cordial.  As  usual, 
these  natives  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  Saints  as  something  apart  and 
above  the  "Americans."  One  of  the 
first  attempts  of  malcontents  and  anti- 
Mormons  was  to  stir  up  the  natives 
against  the  Saints.  Failing  in  this,  they 
called  upon  other  cities  to  witness  such 
an  idyllic  state  of  affairs  as  an  example 
of  criminal  collusion  between  Mormons 
and  red  men,  with  a  stinging  threat  to 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans living  outside  the  colony  of  San 
Bernardino.  Such  pretexts  appear  shod- 
dy and  childish,  but  to  the  sober  Mor- 
mons they  were  annoying  and  worri- 
some. 

A  S  though  nature  itself  was  frowning 
"^*  upon  this  growing  discord,  the 
winter  of  1 856-5/  ushered  in  a  year  of 
drouth.  By  spring  most  of  the  water- 
power  sawmills  were  forced  to  shut 
down  through  lack  of  sufficient  head  to 
turn  their  wheels.  More  serious  was  the 


loss  of  two  thousands  acres  of  wheat 
which  withered  and  died  under  the  blis- 
tering sun.  This  time  it  took  heroic 
measures  on  the  part  of  Apostles  Lyman 
and  Rich  to  raise  a  sum  substantial 
enough  to  appease  the  mortgage-hold- 
ers on  Rancho  San  Bernardino. 

And  yet,  by  persistent  appeals  to  the 
Saints  to  honor  their  obligations,  the 
principal  sum  owing  was  substantially 
decreased  in  spite  of  drouth,  spiritual 
apathy,  and  spiteful  acts  of  Mormon- 
baiters  and  apostates.  In  April  of  1 857, 
Messrs.  Bayerque  and  Moss,  the  San 
Francisco  mortgage-holders,  paid  a  vis- 
it to  San  Bernardino.  So  well  pleased 
were  they  with  Mormon  initiative  and 
industry,  they  released  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  city  from  debt;  holding  only  suf- 
ficient land  under  bond  to  secure  the 
dwindling  balance  now  due.  This  was 
a  welcome  turn  of  events,  for  it  allowed 
Elders  Lyman  and  Rich  to  issue  war- 
ranty deeds  and  clear  title  to  the 
choicest  parts  of  the  growing  city. 

But  the  end  already  was  in  sight  for 
San  Bernardino  as  a  Church  colony. 
On  the  first  day  of  that  same  month, 
Apostle  Woodruff  recorded  in  a  let- 
ter: "This  spring  Amasa  Lyman  and 
Charles  C.  Rich  will  be  with  us  about 
the  first  of  May.  I  expect  they  will 
take  a  European  mission."'  A  new  call 
had  come  to  the  leaders.  Before  the 
month  was  out,  the  two  apostles  who 
so  heroically  and  steadfastly  had  lab- 
ored to  build  a  city  of  Saints  in  Califor- 
nia were  headed  north  toward  Salt 
Lake  City. 

With  that  company  was  an  Austra- 
lian convert  by  the  name  of  Joseph  H. 
Ridges,  who  was  destined  to  win  un- 
dying fame  as  the  builder  of  the  great 
tabernacle  organ  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
previous  year,  Ridges  had  migrated 
from  Sydney  to  Los  Angeles.  Back  in 
Australia,  as  a  hobby,  he  had  built  a 
small  pipe  organ,  which  he  graciously 
donated  to  the  Church.  This  organ, 
securely  packed  in  soldered  tin  cases, 
he  had  brought  with  him  to  America.  It 
was  carried  to  Salt  Lake  City  with  the 
Lyman-Rich  party,  and  some  of  the 
parts  of  Zion's  first  pipe  organ  were  as 
long  as  the  wagons  which  hauled  them. 

Within  five  months  after  departure 
of  the  leaders,  the  southbound  mail 
from  Utah  brought  news  which  not 
only  stunned  San  Bernardino,  but  ended 
the  auspicious  venture.  By  order  of  the 
government,  all  United  States  mail  from 
the  east  to  Salt  Lake  City  had  been 
stopped.  An  army  was  marching  west, 
bringing  with  it  a  full  set  of  territorial 
officers  to  take  over  Utah's  civil  gov- 
ernment— when  the  army  had  con- 
cluded its  subjection  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  people.  Salt  Lake  City  had  known 
of  these  catastrophic  developments 
since  July  24,  but  it  was  September  1 
before  the  news  reached  San  Bernar- 
dino. Public  agitation  lost  none  of  its 
strength  by  the  delay. 

The  decision  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
in  the  face  of  this  new  threat  was  a  cru- 
cial and  a  far-reaching  one — but  it  had 
(Continued  on  page  500) 
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HAWAIIAN  MISSION  IN  REVIEW 
(L.D.S.  Hawaiian  Mission,  1560  So. 
Beretania  St.,  Honolulu,  T.H.,  or  D. 
James  Cannon,  76  Apricot  Ave., 
S.L.C.  96  pages.   $.50.) 

TO  the  thousands  of  people  who  have 
visited  and  lived  in  Hawaii — both  mis- 
sionaries and  casual  visitors  alike — this 
book  will  be  of  utmost  interest.  Through 
the  media  of  pictures  (230  in  all)  and  well- 
written  articles,  the  story  of  the  L.D.S. 
Church  in  Hawaii  is  presented  in  three 
phases:  Inspiration  from  the  Past,  Today 
and  Wartime  Hawaii,  The  Look  of  Hope 
to  the  Future.  The  book  adequately  por- 
trays the  glorious  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  Islands,  and  sounds  a  note  of  optimism 
for  the  future  in  spite  of  the  inroads  of  war 
upon  its  plans. — D.  James  Cannon. 

COURAGE  FOR  CRISIS 
(Bonaro  W.  Overstreet.    Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.   1943. 
99  pages.   $1.50.) 

With  the  uncertainty  in  the  world  today, 
we  need  to  find  those  characteristics 
which,  developed,  will  add  stability  to  our 
world.  Mrs.  Overstreet  takes  factors — in- 
gredients, she  calls  them — which  are  easily 
recognizable  and  readily  accomplishable:  a 
decisive  will  to  simplify  life,  organize  it, 
and  get  rid  of  some  of  the  unnecessaries; 
the  feeling  that  we  count  as  persons  in  the 
scheme  of  things;  the  surety  of  what  we  are 
fighting  for  and  what  we  can  accomplish 
in  the  postwar  situation  growing  out  of  this 
conflict;  the  knowledge  that  we  have  an 
inherited  resourcefulness;  the  keeping  up  of 
daily  standards;  and  the  daily  practice  of 
courage;  the  adherence  to  religion.  Other 
characteristics  are  carefully  analyzed. 

This  is  a  wise,  comforting  book  which 
points  out  the  practical  things  for  all  of  us 
to  do  in  these  times  of  crisis. — M.  C.  /. 

TILDA 

(Mark  Van  Doren.    Henry  Holt  and 

Company,  New  York.    1943. 

247  pages.  $2.50.) 

Through  the  eyes  of  Tilda  Wyatt,  a 
poignant  story  comes  to  light  and  hap- 
py solution.  Mr.  Van  Doren  is  essentially 
a  poet,  and  in  this  book  he  has  the  tender 
touch  of  a  poet.  His  sure  writing  develops 
a  story  that  otherwise  could  easily  have  be- 
come melodramatic. 

Those  who  have  known  Mark  Van 
Doren's  poetry  will  be  eager  to  read  this 
novel. — M.  C.  J. 

WE  THOUGHT  WE  HEARD  THE 
ANGELS  SING 

(James  C.  Whittaker.    E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company,  New  York.  1 943. 
139  pages.    $1.50.) 

This  deeply  moving  story  of  the  rescue 
O'f  the  aviators  who  were  with  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  when  his  plane  went  down  in 
the  Pacific  will  prove  most  worth-while 
reading  for  all  Latter-day  Saints,  for  these 
hard-driven  men  came  to  a  realization  of 
the  actuality  of  God.  In  straightforward, 
plain  language,  Lieutenant  Whittaker  tells 
his  story  which  will  bring  tears  of  faith  to 
the   eyes  of  the  most  seasoned  reader. 

—M.  C.  J. 

THE  ART  OF  LIVING  IN  WARTIME 
(Marjorie    Barstow   Greenbie.     Whittlesey 
House,  New  York.  1943.  266  pages.  $2.50.) 

Mrs.  Greenbie  knows  how  to  make  the 
art  of  living  a  gracious  thing,  whether 
it  be  wartime  or  not.    But  now  that  so  many 
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of  us  are  confronted  with  unsettled  situa- 
tions, with  the  prospect  of  having  family 
life  disrupted  at  any  minute  for  the  young 
men  of  eighteen  and  up,  and  with  girls 
wishing  to  do  their  share  in  the  war  effort, 
this  book  finds  a  ready-made  audience, 
eager  for  this  matter-of-fact  approach  to 
what  is  an  emotional  crisis. 

Some  of  the  chapter  headings  will  indi- 
cate the  helpfulness  of  the  volume:  Where 
There  Is  No  Peace,  The  Heroic  Art  of 
Overtime,  The  Cordial  Art  of  Homemaking, 
The  Tranquil  Art  of  Gardening,  The  Lost 
Art  of  Staying  Home,  The  Fundamental 
Art  of  Love,  The  Indispensable  Arts  of 
Beauty.— M.  C.  /. 

CHILE 

(Benjamin  Subercaseaux.    Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    1943. 
255  pages.    $3.00.) 

This  philosophical,  analytical,  and  witty 
study  of  Chile  is  a  delight  to  read.  The 
author  gives  possible  explanations  of  how 
the  early  inhabitants  came  to  Chile,  how  the 
name  of  the  country  originated,  and  the 
geography  of  this  long,  thin,  lusty  republic. 

As  the  reader  follows  the  author  in  his 
travels  through  Chile,  he  comes  to  realize 
that  the  subtitle  is  well  chosen,  "a  geog- 
raphic extravaganza,"  for  truly  the  transi- 
tion from  barren  deserts  to  the  great  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow  is  just 
that.  But  that  is  not  the  greatest  part  of 
the  extravaganza,  for  the  industries,  the 
land,  the  people  all  form  part  of  this  phe- 
nomenal country. 

To  all  North  Americans  who  feel  that 
our  history  is  linked  with  that  of  Latin 
America,  this  book  will  give  information, 
written  by  a  Chilean,  who  should  be  better 
known  in  North  America,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  single-handed  he  exposed 
the  Nazi  spy  ring  in  his  native  country  and 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  res- 
ignation of  Chile's  cabinet  and  the  sharp 
change  in  her  international  attitude,  leading 
to  the  final  break  of  relations  with  the 
Axis— M.  C.  J. 

CRAFTS  IN  WARTIME 
(Marguerite  Ickis.    National  Recreation 
Association,  New  York  City.  1942. 
35  cents.) 

Trilled  with  simple  things  that  young  peo- 
•*-  pie  can  make,  the  booklet  is  stimulating 
in  that  it  encourages  them  to  try  to  develop 
new  things  that  can  replace  items  now  on 
the  priorities  list.  In  this  way,  young  peo- 
ple are  encouraged  in  the  constructive  in- 
ventiveness which  has  placed  America  fore- 
most among  nations  for  that  creativeness. 
— M.  C.  /. 

BRAZIL  IN  THE  MAKING 

(JosS  Jobim.    Macmillan  Company,  New 

York.    1943.  318  pages.   $3.50.) 

Tn  this  book  one  of  Brazil's  leading  eco- 

*    nomists  indicates  the  development  of  his 

country    in   industry    and    commerce.      He 


treats  separately  the  various  fields  which 
make  Brazil  the  great  nation  she  is  and 
points  the  way  to  her  becoming  an  even 
greater  nation. 

The  material  is  so  concrete  that  experts 
will  find  the  book  invaluable  and  so  inter- 
esting that  the  casual  reader  will  find  that 
the  book  does  not  lag. 

We  need  more  of  this  kind  of  authorita- 
tive book  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
correctly  the  great  nations  who  are  our 
allies.— M.  C.  /. 

PENTHOUSE  IN  BOGOTA 

(Virginia  Paxton.  Reynal  and  Hitchcock, 

New  York.    1943.   304  pages.   $2.75.) 

Semi-travel,  autobiography,  this  book 
dealing  with  the  experiences  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  and  their  small  son  who 
moved  to  Colombia  makes  refreshing  read- 
ing for  these  days  when  travel  is  limited. 
Through  the  people,  the  climate,  the  foods, 
the  author  recreates  this  delightful  region 
of  South  America.  And  surprisingly 
enough,  the  author  manages  to  include  some 
of  the  fascinating  history  of  those  far-off 
times  when  the  New  World  was  fresher  and 
more  breathtaking  than  it  is  today. — M.C.J. 

PICTURE  MAP  GEOGRAPHY  OF 
MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
AND  THE  WEST  INDIES 
(Vernon  Quinn.    Illustrated  by  Da  Osimo. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
1943.    114  pages.    $2.00.) 

rpHlS  book,  written  for  children,  will  re- 
■*■  ceive  praise  from  the  adult  who  wishes 
to  learn  quickly  the  reasons  why  we  should 
be  and  are  interested  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
area.  The  author  wisely  traces  briefly  the 
history  of  the  countries  and  then  proceeds 
to  tell  about  the  people  and  their  customs 
and  the  products  which  are  found  in  these 
regions.  For  a  quick  review  of  this  strategic 
region,  as  well  as  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion to  these  picturesque  countries,  this 
book  is  a  worth-while  addition  to  the  home 
library. — M.  C.  J. 

FORGOTTEN  VILLAGE 
(John  Steinbeck.     Illustrated.     The 
Viking   Press,    New  York   City. 
143  pages.    $2.50.) 

This  book  was  made  from  a  film  about 
a  Mexican  village.  In  order  to  per- 
sonalize a  general  story,  John  Steinbeck 
centered  his  story  on  one  family  in  one 
small  village.  More  particularly  is  it  the 
story  of  one  Juan  Diego  who  was  priv- 
ileged to  see  the  new — and  hygienic — Way 
of  saving  the  children  from  dread  diseases 
that  supersitious  people  hesitated  to  accept. 
The  vigor  of  John  Steinbeck's  writing  has 
never  been  denied.  In  this  work,  he  has 
a  subject  which  merits  the  praise  of  all 
forward-looking   folk. — M.  C.  J. 

TURNING  LEAVES 
(Ellen  Proctor.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  1942.  384  pages.  $2.50.) 
The  intimate  story  of  the  Livingstone 
family  of  Minnesota,  seven  children — 
all  individualists — and  father  and  mother, 
is  an  absorbing  one.  The  action  centers 
about  the  two  elder  sisters  in  the  family: 
Julia  and  Gabrielle.  But  the  implications 
and  overtones  of  the  novel  belong  to  all 
who  have  responses  to  life  as  contrasting 
as  these  two  lovely  young  women 

This  book  by  a  young  author  promises 
much  in  the  way  of  her  maturing  ability. 

— M.  C.  J. 
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BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK 
By  Lotaine  Lashley 

Come  with  me  for  a  life-view  of  the  hills 
Lit  with  a  sunset  where  a  dream  was 
staked, 
Where  wind  and  star-dust  meet  and  time 
distils 
The   cognate  magic  our  youth  never 
faked. 
Come  where  songs  are  free  and  wine-tones 
crimson 
The  drop  of  night,  the  questing  truth — 
where 
Fools   have  never   trod;   and   tired  hearts' 
unison 
Can    gather    the    treasures    to    which 
they're  heir. 
Then  hold  me  close  so  I  can't  see  how  wide 
The  beauty   runs,   how   far  the  river 
drifts; 
Weave  me  a  newer  dream  to  place  beside 
The  shadowed  past,  to  mellow  as  it  lifts 
A  beggar  from  horseback  of  lonely  ways — 
The  hills  and  you  and  I  can  learn .  life 
pays. 


■  *  ■ 


DID  YOU  EVER— 

By  Emily  Barlow 
A  Young  Writer 

Did  you  ever  see  a  moon  hung  in  a  blue 
day-sky? 
It's  a  funny  kind  of  moon  that  the  day-time 

makes. 
I  wonder  if  it's  late,  or  forgot  to  leave  last 

night 
I  guess  that  even  moons  can  make  mistakes. 


MY  PRAYER 

By  Eldene  Allred 
A  Young  Writer 


Dear  Lord  of  all,  let  me  appreciate 
The  little  things  along  the  way — 
The  soft  and  vibrant  song  of  meadow  larks, 
Or  dew-filled  cobwebs  at  the  break  of  day. 

Let  me  keep  close  within  my  heart 
The  solemn  hush  of  snow-clad  hills, 
And  never  let  the  gaiety  depart  from  me 
That  the  new-born  springtime  e'er  instils. 

Don't  let  me  forget  the  loveliness 
Of  the  wild,  bright  desert  dawn, 
Creeping  up  with  cat-like  stealthiness 
E'en  before  the  last,  faint  star  is  gone. 

Let  the  age-long  song  of  waterfalls 
Keep  up  their  tuneful  melody 
Within  the  ever-palpitating, 
Listening  soul  inside  of  me. 

Never  let  the  eagerness,  dear  Lord, 
Depart  from  me 

When  seeing  cool,  green  shadows  fall 
From  some  gigantic,  summer-foliaged  tree. 

Please  never  let  me  once  ignore 

The  majestic,  far-flung  beauty 

Of  a  sweeping  plain 

Whose  very  greatness  is  philosophy. 

Do  let  me  cherish  loveliness 
And  hold  close  within  the  heart  of  me 
The  gay,  resplendent  hue  and  song 
Living,  renewing  till  eternity. 

So  in  all  my  prayers  to  You 

In  hushed,  fine  moments  of  sweet  meditation 

Hear  this  one  above  them  all — 

For  Your  little  things,  my  deep  appreciation. 

AUGUST,  1943 


MY  PUREST  GIFT 

By  Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

T  sent  you  roses,  fragile,  pink, 
*■      Their  velvet  faces  kissed  with  dew; 
Such  perfumed  beauty,  so  I  thought, 
Would  make  a  lovely  gift  for  you. 

I  gave  you  once  a  coin  bright, 

I  heard  its  cold  metallic  ring, 

Now  that,  I  said,  would  make  you  gay 

For  you  could  purchase  some  choice  thing. 

And  once  a  book  I  sent  to  you, 
Its  pages  filled  with  stirring  thought; 
The  rose  is  dead,  the  coin  spent, 
The  printed  wisdom  is  forgot. 

Today,  I  bring  my  purest  gift, 
A  friendly  thought  I  give  to  you. 
It  will  not  die,  nor  can  be  spent, 
But  will  live  always,  clear  and  true. 


MOUNTAIN  POOL  AND  SILVER 

TREE 

By  Norma  Wrathall 

I  know  a  silver  poplar  tree 
By  mountain  pool,  where  vagrant  breeze 
Sings  in  sweet  serenity 

Through  rippling  water,  rustling  leaves. 

The  whispering  poplar  seems  to  know 

That  sorrow  is  a  distant  theme; 
The  tranquil  water's  ebb  and  flow 

Captures  the  cadence  of  a  dream. 

And  if  the  world  oppress  me  more 
Than  heart  can  bear,  if  I  could  flee 

To  this  loved  spot,  surcease  would  pour 
From  rippling  pool  and  singing  tree. 


PRAYER  FOR  EVENING 

By  Helen  Baker  Adams 

T  et  there  be 

«    Black  shadows  of  young  maple  leaves 

Outlined  against  the  rosy  gray 

Of  early  evening  sky. 

Let  there  be 

The  gentle  harmony  of  music 
Drifting  on  the  eventide 
Along  a  quiet  lake. 

Let  there  be 

An  evening  meditation  hour 

To  bear  new  strength  and  beauty 

To  a  weary  world. 

Let  there  be 

Gay  sounds  of  family  life  again 
Along  the  dusky  village  streets 
In  every  native  land. 


GOD'S  GRIST 
By  Amelia  Peart  Macdonald 

Flow  down,  oh  mountain  stream,  from  out 
the  hills; 
Spring  from  your  sources  and  be  on  your 

way, 
Gurgling,  splashing  through  the  night  and 

day, 
Leaping  cliffs  and  barriers,  flooding  rills; 
For  men  will  bless  you  at  the  flour  mills. 
Turn  wheels;    grind  grists;    and  hear  the 

miller  say: 
"I'll  grind  your  grain,  good  man,  without 

delay; 
I'll  grind  and  sift  and  sort  it,  that  I  will." 

The  stream  of  life  incessantly  flows  on; 
We  live — express,  and  then  we  die,  anon; 
Men's  souls  are  but  the  grist,  which  in  due 

time 
The  mills  of  Life  will  grind,  both  coarse  and 

fine. 
God  is  the  Miller,  who,  in  His  own  just  way, 
Will  sift  and  sort  men's  souls,  on  judgment 

day. 


FOREST  FIRE 
By  Helena  W.  Larsen 

Cigaret  ashes  dropped  from  a  speeding 
car — 
Darkening  of  dry  leaf,  a  lazy  curl  of  white- 
smoke, 
A  chipmunk  quizzically  watching  a  tongue 

of  flame 
Reach  hungrily  along  a  path  of  leaves. 

Tortured  trees,  writhing  in  endless  furnaces, 

Branches  groping  vainly  for  the  cool  air 
above, 

Birds'  nests  but  blackened  buff  on  disinte- 
grating boughs. 

Muffled  boom  of  fire  bridging  canyons  in  its 
stride. 

Pines,  weathered  by  storms,  scarred  by 
elements  during  years  past, 

Never  conquered  before,  crashing  unmind- 
ful of  their  proud  age. 

Silence  where  yesterday  birds  sang  and  the 

home-life    of    woodsy    folk    went    its 

peaceful  way. 
Acrid  smell  of  dead  and  useless  ashes  where 

yesterday  was  scent  of  wild  flowers  and 

sun  on  fertile  earth. 
Yesterday — peace,   hope,    beauty,    nature's 

achievements  through  the  ages. 
Today — hope  stilled  and  all  the  future  killed 

save  for  the  drifting  of  heaped  ashes. 

Speeding  eastward  a  big  car— 

"See  in  the  paper  there's  a  fire  where  we 

were  yesterday; 
Lucky  to  get  through  when  we  did." 


7  DECEMBER  1941 
By  Leone  Rasmussen  Brimm 

f  take  this  small  world  globe 
■*■      And  tilt  it  thus  within  my  hand. 
I  see  the  blue  of  each  ocean, 
The  brilliant  colors  of  each  land. 

O  little  world,  so  helpless  here, 
Do  you  know  the  blast  of  death 
Has  burned  these  lovely  surfaces, 
Devoured    your    heart    with    acid    breath? 

Do  you  hold  within  yourself 
Your  vision  of  the  world  to  be, 
Your  heavens  shining  with  just  stars, 
And  life  and  music  on  each  sea! 
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President  of  the  Twelve 

Plder  George  Albert  Smith  was 
sustained  as  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve  at  the  weekly  Thurs- 
day morning  meeting  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency and  the  Twelve  July  1  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  He  succeeds  the  late 
President  Rudger  Clawson  who  passed 
away  June  21.  (  See  pages  460,  461.) 
President  Smith  is  seventy-three 
years  of  age.  He  is  the  eldest  apostle 
in  years  of  service,  having  been  called 
to  the  apostleship  in  October,  1903. 

Temple  Square  Mission  Director 

Clder  David  A.  Smith,  former  mem- 
*"*  ber  of  the  Presiding  Bishopric,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  First  Presidency 
to  preside  over  the  Temple  Square  Mis- 
sion, succeeding  Elder  John  H.  Taylor 
of  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy, 
who  will  devote  his  time  to  the  seven- 
ties. 

President  David  A.  Smith  recently 
returned  from  presiding  over  the  Cana- 
dian Mission,  a  position  he  held  for 
five  years. 

Unification 

A    plan  for  unification  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  and  the  Primary  Associa- 
tion has  been  announced  by  their  re- 
spective general  boards  to  include: 

1.  Joint  use  of  present  Sunday  School 
teacher  training  classes  and  program 
for  training  of  prospective  teachers 

2.  Joint  preparation  by  the  faculty  meet- 
ing committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
general  board  and  the  teacher  training 
committee  of  the  Primary  Association 
of  the  lessons  for  faculty  meetings  of 
both  organizations 

3.  Joint  recognition  and  promotion  of 
The  Children's  Friend,  Primary  maga- 
zine, as  the  magazine  for  children 
which  should  be  in  Latter-day  Saint 
homes 

4.  Joint  support  of  The  Instructor,  Sun- 
day School  magazine,  as  a  teacher 
training  magazine  for  both  organiza- 
tions 

Out-of-Towners 

D  ecognizing  the  need  for  leisure-time 
■"  and  "off-the-job"  activities  and  en- 
tertainments of  girls  away  from  home 
in  various  defense  areas,  the  Y.W. 
M.I.A.  has  inaugurated  a  Churchwide 
program  which  will  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Relief  Societies  through- 
out the  Church  to  make  each  girl  "feel 
at  home  away  from  home."  Activities 
for  every  day  of  the  week  but  Tuesday 
are  conducted  at  the  Lion  House,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  it  is  expected  that  these 
activities  will  serve  as  a  model  for  ac- 
tivities in  other  areas.  The  committee 
of  general  board  members  is  known  as 
the  "Out-of-Towners." 
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THOMAS  C.   ROMNEY 


Central  States  Mission  Head 
"P\r.  Thomas  C.  Romney,  recently  re- 
^  tired  director  of  the  L.D.S.  Institute 
of  Religion  at  the  Utah  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  Logan,  was  appointed 
June  23  as  president  of  the  Central 
States  Mision,  by  the  First  Presidency. 
He  succeeds  President  John  F.  Bow- 
man, former  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  has  presided  over  the  mission  since 
the  summer  of  1939. 

Dr.  Romney  was  director  of  the 
Logan  Institute  for  fourteen  years.  He 
was,  from  1914  to  1916,  professor  of 
English  at  the  Juarez  Stake  Academy 
and  then  was  principal,  until  1923,  of 
the  Knight  Academy  in  Canada.  He 
was  born  in  St.  George  and  as  a  child 
went  with  his  family  to  Mexico  and 
was  reared  in  the  L.D.S.  colonies  in 
Juarez. 

Dr.  Romney  served  in  the  Southern 
States  Mission  from  1895  to  1898  and 
was  later  called  from  Mexico  to  a 
short-term  mission  in  Weber  Stake. 

Sister  Romney  will  accompany  Pres- 
ident Romney  to  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, where  she  will  preside  over  wom- 
en's activities  in  the  mission  field. 


New  Apostle 

A  s  this  issue  of  the  Eva  goes  to  press, 
**•  it  is  announced  by  the  First  Presi- 
dency that  Spencer  Woolley  Kimball, 
48,  president  of  the  Mount  Graham 
Stake,  Safford,  Arizona,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve.  He  fills  one  of  the  vacancies 
in  the  Council  occasioned  recently  by 
the  deaths  of  President  Rudger  Claw- 
son  and  Elder  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon. 

Elder  Kimball's  ordination  will  fol- 
low the  sustaining  vote  of  the  Church 
membership  at  the  coming  October  con- 
ference. 

(See  page  510  for  a  brief  biograph- 
ical note.) 

Temple  Square  Visitors 

TPhe  number  of  tourists  visiting  Tem- 
pie  Square  during  June  was  42,121, 
compared  with  42,246  for  June,  1942. 
For  the  first  half  of  1943,  however,  the 
total  was  151,006,  compared  with 
132,698  for  the  first  six  months  of  1942. 

Sunday  Radio  Talks 

"Ruder  Charles  A.  Callis  of  the 
*■"'  Council  of  the  Twelve  on  June  20 
began  a  series  of  radio  talks  on  the 
fundamentals  of  the  gospel  over  KSL  to 
be  heard  each  Sunday  at  9:15  p.m. 
His  series  succeeds  that  of  Elder 
Stephen  L  Richards,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Church  in  War  and  Peace." 

Hoges  Store  Chapel 

"D  uilt  by  members  and  missionaries,  a 
small,  attractive  chapel  has  been 
completed  at  Hoges  Store,  Virginia. 
Elder  T.  R.  Bray  reports  that  pines 
from  the  Virginia  hills,  lumber  from  a 
former  building  used  as  chapel,  cinder 
blocks,  plaster  and  fixtures  and  paint 


NORTHERN 
STATES 
LADIES' 
SEXTET 


The  worth  of  mission  male  choruses  has  been  proved  time  and  again  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  gospel.  Now 
from  Elder  Marion  D.  Hanks  of  the  Northern  States  Miss'ron  comes  a  story  of  a  Mormon  Ladies'  Sextet  which  has 
appeared  before  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  in  engagements  before  schools,  churches,  conventions,  clubs, 
service  men,  civic  organizations.  Their  contact  tract  says  "America  today  needs  singing — singing  that  will  inspire 
confidence;  .  .  .  singing  that  will  relax  the  tense  nerves  and  muscles  of  labor;  .  .  .  singing  that  wilt,  comfort  the  suffer- 
ing; .  .  .  singing  that  will  lead  us  to  victory,"  and  includes  a  statement  of  "Why  Mormnnism  Appeals  to  Women." 
At  each  program  Elder  Hanks,  who  is  manager  of  the  group,  has  had  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  message  of 
Mormonism. 

From  left  to  right,  members  of  the  sextet  shown  with  Elder  Hanks,  are  Marjorie  Jean  McBride,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Iris  Heaton,  Cedar  City,  Utah,  first  sopranos;  Louie  Rae  Peck,  Salt  Lake,  and  Merline  Grange,  Price, 
Utah,  second  sopranos;  Myrtle  Tolman,  Burbank,  California,  and  Ida  Felize  Swain,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  sextet  is  one  of  three  musical  groups  in  the  mission  to  have  received  weekly  coaching  from  Mr.  Fred  Wilson, 
inset,  production  manager  of  radio  station  WTAM,,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  distinguished  musician,  Who,  following 
five  years  on  Broadway,  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  ACA-Victtf  radio  transcriptions.  As  a  member  of  the  RondoHere 
Quartet,  he  made  Terrytoon  movie  shorts  and  was  voice  for  the  original  "Out  of  the  Inkwell"  cartoon  comedies.  To 
the  missionaries  of  the  Northern  States  Mission  his  work  and  helpfulness  have  been  an  inspiration. 
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CAMP  POLK, 
LOUISIANA 


Latter-day  Saint  soldiers  of  Camp  Polk,  Louisiana,  like  Mormon  service  men  everywhere,  are  noted  for  their  ability  to  conduct  services  without  the  aid  of  a  chaplain. 
They  are  pictured  here  outside  one  of  the  camp  chapels  where  they  hold  services  each  Sunday.  In  addition  to  soldiers,  there  are  three  members  of  the  WACS  stationed  at  the 
camp  who  attend  regularly. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  William  Smith,  David  F.  Burnett,  Randell  M.  Seamons,  Marlin  V.  Sanders,  Lloyd  Nyman,  Cluff  H.  Petty,  James  0.  Adams,  David  D.  Millet,  Con- 
stant W.  Thueson,  Leland  K.  Carlson,  Cleveland  E.  Cook. 

Center  row,  left  to  right:   LaVoy  Udy,  Roy  Nilsson,  Victor  A.  Slade,  Homer  J.  Cox,  Jr.,  Maurier  A.  Blair,  John  M.  Luke,  Wayne  E.  Call,  Glenn  B.  Greenwood,  Geert  Hulshoff. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Alvin  L.  Armstrong,  William  H.  Smith,  George  E.  Neilson,  Wendell  M.  Crosby,  Seymour  K.  Liechty,  Darnel  p.  Larsen,  J.  Don  Poulson,  David  L. 
Madsen.  ~  U.    S.    Army    Signal   Corps    photo. 


were  all  willingly  put  into  place  in  the 
spirit  of  Brigham  Young's  admonition: 
"If  we  are  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
God  .  .  .  we  must  labor  with  our  hands, 
plan  with  our  minds,  and  devise  means 
to  accomplish  that  object." 

Sunday  School  In  North  Africa 

Cgt.  Arthur  H.  Brown  has  written 
^      for  supplies  for  what  is  believed  to 


be  the  first  Mormon  Sunday  School  es- 
tablished in  North  Africa.  In  his  letter 
he  says: 

I  have  been  talking  to  some  of  the  L.D.S. 
boys  here  about  a  Sunday  School  of  our 
own.  .  .  .  They  are  in  favor  of  it.  .  .  .  We 
intend  to  keep  records  of  our  meetings  and 
turn  them  in  to  the  Church  either  by  mail 
or  bring  them  with  us  when  we  return. 
Where  we  are  there  is  no  church  of 
own  and  we  intend  to  have  one.  .  . 


our 


UN ALASKA 


: 


Members  of  the  Church  stationed  at  Unalaska,  Alaska,  are  shown  here  as  they  appeared  Easter  Sunday. 

Front  row  (left  to  right)    Zackary  Champlin,  Raymond  Simmons,  Walser  Durfee,  J.   Duffy   Palmer,   Earl  E. 
Crane,  George  Greeves,  Fred  Vochatzer. 

Second  row:    James    Reid,  Orvil  Sorenson,  SJieldon  Christensen,  A.   Belton  Palmer,   Morris   D.  Young,   U.  S. 
Kendall,  Clarence  Mower,  Grant  Noble,  ana*  Merrell  Anderson. 

Third  row:    Melbourn  M.  Coombs,  Gilbert  Egbert,  Virgil  Swensen,  John  Burton,  Cecil  Putnam,  Leroy  Slaybough, 
Ira  B.  Huntsman,  William  B.  Williams,  Gilmer  Anderson,  Parley  M.  Pratt,  and  Grant  Thurgood. 

^-Reported  by  Parley  M.  Pratt.    Photo  by  Charles  Hamre 


CAMP 
SWIFT, 
TEXAS 


IL.D.S.  Soldiers  at  Camp  Swift,  Texas,  are  seen  here  in  session  at  one  of  their  regularly  conducted  Sunday 
morning  services.  They  follow  the  regular  Sunday  School  program,  except  on  fast  Sunday,  when  class  time  is  devoted  to 
testimony-bearing. 

Front  row  (left  to  right) :  Dean  R.  Muir,  Arthur  E.  Lee,  Kendall  R.  Davidson;  second  row:  Jewell  Q.  Addison, 
Dee  W.  Baird,  Arlin  T.  Mecham,  Elmo  Davte;  third  row:  Heinz  Fairband,  R,  L.  Smith,  Newton  Lowe,  Wilbur  B.  Tate; 
fourth  row:  Wendell  H.  Crouch,  Astor  V.  Stark,  Myles  R.  Jones. 

—Reported  by  Dean  R.  Muir.    Photo  by  Sgt.   George   B.   Crabtree 

AUGUST,  1943 


Spotlight  on  Welfare  Program 

C'harles  Morrow  Wilson,  noted 
^  writer  and  director  of  the  middle- 
America  information  bureau,  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York,  spent  several 
days  in  early  July  studying  the  Church 
Welfare  plan  and  locales  for  motion 
pictures  of  dry  farming  and  water  con- 
servation methods. 

Mr.  Wilson  came  to  Utah  to  confer 
with  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Twelve,  who  is  considered 
the  dean  of  experts  on  irrigation,  and 
to  produce  motion  pictures  which  will 
be  shown  in  arid  land  areas  of  Central 
and  South  America  to  demonstrate 
methods  to  increase  crop  production. 

Bishops,  Presiding  Elders 

Adamsville  Ward,  Beaver  Stake,  Lewis 
J.  Stewart  released. 

Storrs  Ward,  Carbon  Stake,  Sterling  C. 
Forsyth  succeeds  Charles  A.  Carlson. 

Valley  Center  Ward,  Cottonwood  Stake, 
James  West,  succeeds  Cyrus  S.  Walters. 

Denver    Second    Ward,    Denver    Stake, 
Gilbert   E.  Pulsipher  succeeds  Vivian  W.  . 
Bentley. 

Axtell   Ward,    Gunnison   Stake,   Carlyle  : 
Wardell   Sorenson  succeeds  James  Arnold 
Amtoft. 

Parley's  Ward,  Highland  Stake,  Walter  ■ 
J.  Eldredge,  Jr.,  succeeds  Franklin  J.  Mur-  ■ 
dock. 

Springville  Third  Ward,  Kolob  Stake, 
G.  Ray  Hales  succeeds  George  C.  Laney.   ': 

Qgden  Fifth  Ward,  Mount  Ogden  Stake,  : 
Adrian  R.  Burnett  succeeds  Alma  L.  Peter- 
sen. 

Ruth  Ward,  Nevada  Stake,  R.  Owen: 
Whitehead  released. 

Hamer  Branch,  North  Idaho  Falls  Stake,  , 
Heber  C.  Williams  succeeds  Clarence  W. 
Hepworth. 

Summit  Ward,  Parowan  Stake,  Raymond : : 
Lee  Farrow  succeeds  Otto  P.  Dalley. 

Cedar  Second  Ward,  Parowan  Stake, 
Lehi  M.  Jones  succeeds  O.  C.  Bowman. 

Cedar  Fourth  Ward,  Parowan  Stake,  J. 
Clair  Piatt  succeeds  I.  E.  Riddle. 

Avondale  Branch,  Phoenix  Stake,  Bruce 
W.  Hoggan  sustained  in  this  new  branch,  i 

Lava  Hot  Springs  Ward,  Portneuf  Stake, ' 
John  R.  Maughan  succeeds  George  C.  Hob- 
son. 

Edgehill  Ward,   Sugar  House   Stake,   J.  ; 
Stuart     McMaster     succeeds     Casper     H. 
Parker.  ( Concluded  on  page  498 ) 
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(phMJuknt  fiujdqsJv  QhawADfL 

President  Rudger  Clawson  was  an  uncommon  man. 
■*■  In  his  nature,  gentle  simplicity  was  blended  with 
valorous  persistence.  A  beautiful  singleness  of  pur- 
pose marked  his  life.  He  knew  where  he  was  going, 
and  quietly,  steadily,  approached  his  objective.  From 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  God's  will  he  turned  not  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left.  In  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
he  was  content  to  let  the  honors  of  men  pass  him  by. 
He  sought  to  be  a  friend  of  God.  The  honors  of  heaven 
were  his  hope. 

He  was  mighty  in  firm-rooted  faith;  in  fearless  de- 
fense of  truth;  in  forgetfulness  of  self  when  others 
needed  help;  and  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
which  he  knew  had  been  re-established  in  these  latter 
days.  He  was  certain  of  ultimate  victory,  but  under- 
stood that  as  an  authorized  ambassador  he  must  labor 
and  toil  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Lord's  purposes. 
To  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  he  was 
ready  to  give  all  he  possessed,  even  his  life  if  need  be. 
He  faced  death  courageously,  and  suffered  imprison- 
ment uncomplainingly  for  his  convictions.  He  was 
indeed  an  apostle  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

His  near  friends  will  miss  his  cheerful  comradeship, 
with  its  quiet,  clean  humor.  His  business  associates  will 
miss  his  painstaking  accuracy  in  his  secular  profession. 
The  Church  will  miss  his  wise  and  dependable  exposi- 
tions of  gospel  principles.  His  associates  in  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve,  who  loved  him,  will  miss  his  just  and 
kindly  leadership.  His  family  will  be  left  with  a  great 
memory  of  a  distinguished  career,  and  a  life  to  emulate. 

A  mighty  man  has  fallen  in  Israel;  but  the  multitudes 
he  taught  will  follow  in  his  steps.  Sweet  will  be  his 
reward;  and  great  his  endless  destiny.  He  has  returned 
whence  he  came  with  the  plaudits  of  his  Eternal  Fa- 
ther.—/. A.  W. 

(pM&id&nL  fjsufiqsL  CUbsUtL  Smiih. 

/^eorge  Albert  Smith  has  been  called  to  the  presi- 
^-*  dency  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  He  will  re- 
ceive the  unqualified  support  of  the  Church. 

For  nearly  forty  years  he  has  stood  before  the 
people  as  one  of  their  General  Authorities.  He  has  been 
tried  and  found  not  wanting.  He  will  be  supported  in 
his  labors  by  the  love  and  confidence  of  all. 

The  senior  member  has  always  served  as  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  Therein  lie  safety  and 
strength.  This  practice  places  the  leadership  of  the 
quorum  of  apostles  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  because 
of  long  service,  has  been  prepared  for  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  exalted  calling.  Constant  visits  to  the  stakes 
and  public  utterances  have  made  his  life  as  an  open 
book.  His  faith  and  devotion  have  been  tested.  He  has 
become  familiar  with  the  needs  and  practices  of  the 
Church.  He  may  claim  the  necessary  inspiration  for 
his  labors. 

George  Albert  Smith  is  a  lover  of  his  fellow  man.  In 
public  and  private  he  has  rendered  service  for  human 
welfare.  He  has  labored  for  youth,  as  in  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  for  in  our  boys  and  girls  lie 
the  seeds  of  maturity.  He  has  honored  the  builders  of 
the  past,  as  in  the  Utah  Trails  Association,  for  the  les- 
sons of  history  may  be  used  to  bless  the  present.  He 
has  recognized  the  needs  of  today,  and  he  has  blessed 
the  sick,  comforted  the  depressed  and  grieving,  warned 
the  sinner,  encouraged  the  toiler,  and  praised  earnest 
effort — and  he  has  won  the  affection  of  multitudes.     In 


his  travels  far  and  wide,  he  has  gained  friends  for  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Honors  have  come  to  him  from  home 
and  abroad,  from  people  of  many  faiths  and  various 
pursuits.  Withal  he  has  remained  a  humble  teacher  of 
righteousness,  of  the  restored  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

George  Albert  Smith  will  continue  the  high  traditions 
of  the  great  men  who  have  presided  over  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve. 

May  he  be  endowed  with  every  power  and  blessing 
belonging  to  his  high  calling,  and  may  he  be  preserved 
in  health  to  serve  long  the  latter-day  cause  of  the  Lord. 

— J.  A.  W. 

U)haL  Gjvl  Wsl  Jiqhtwtf.  ClqmmJL 
. . .  and  (xthaL  Gml  (x)sl 
Jiqlfdinq^  3>tfv? 

Ccarcely  a  day  passes  but  what  someone,  publicly 
^  and  in  high  places,  calls  for  a  definition  of  our  war 
aims.  Of  course  the  most  frequent  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— '"What  are  we  fighting  for?"  is  that  we  are  fight- 
ing for  freedom,  for  democracy,  for  the  American  way 
of  life,  for  the  rights  of  man,  for  security,  for  peace. 
These  are  good  words,  it  is  true,  and  they  have  deep 
meaning  for  each  of  us;  but  certainly  they  don't  mean 
the  same  thing  to  all  people.  And  they  have  been  so 
carelessly  used  that  sometimes,  and  in  some  places, 
they  may  have  stood  in  danger  of  becoming  mere  words. 
And  so,  suppose  for  a  moment  we  try  to  simplify  the 
answer — the  answer  to  the  question — What  are  we 
fighting  against  and  what  are  we  fighting  for? 

To  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  terms,  there  is  only  one 
enemy  in  the  world  that  any  man  has,  and  that  enemy 
is  evil.  Evil  plays  many  roles  and  assumes  many  dis- 
guises and  makes  its  way  sometimes  into  the  most  un- 
expected places.  It  isn't  always  an  easy  thing  to  put 
your  finger  on  it,  because  sometimes  evil  appears  to  be 
so  utterly  respectable.  Perhaps  this  isn't  simplifying  the 
question  at  all.  Perhaps  it  is  complicating  it — but  the 
fact  remains  that  what  we  are  fighting  against  is  evil, 
and  what  we  are  fighting  for  is  a  world  and  a  way  of 
life  that  will  be  free  from  evil — the  evil  that  opposes 
truth;  the  evil  that  causes  a  man  or  a  nation  to  covet 
what  another  has;  the  evil  that  gives  one  man  an  in- 
sufferable conceit  in  his  own  superiority  and  an  intoler- 
able assurance  of  the  inferiority  of  his  fellows;  the  evil 
that  beckons  to  indulgence  in  forbidden  things;  the  evil 
that  causes  a  nation  or  a  people  to  forget  its  principles 
and  ideals,  and  to  disregard  the  commandments  of  God. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  global  war  is  even 
more  global  than  we  suspect.  While  there  are  ob- 
jectives to  be  won  in  well-defined  geographic  areas — 
evil  is  no  respecter  of  geography.  If  it  is  driven  to 
cover  by  frontal  attack,  it  moves  in  from  the  flank  and 
from  the  rear,  and  is  a  past  master  at  infiltration.  It 
is  the  same  evil  that  the  world  has  always  had  to  fight 
— since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  before — the  evil  that 
has  written  on  the  pages  of  history  of  nations  that  could 
win  a  war  on  a  distant  front  and  lose  it  in  their  own 
hearts,  in  their  own  lives,  in  their  own  homes.  It 
doesn't  matter  who  or  what  would  destroy  us  or  our 
freedom,  if  it  would  destroy  us  it  represents  evil,  and 
is,  therefore,  our  enemy. 

And  so,  in  answer  to  the  question :  what  are  we  fight- 
ing for? — we  are  fighting  for  the  destruction  of  evil 
wherever  we  find  it,  and  must  no  more  tolerate  it  among 
ourselves  than  we  do  among  our  enemies. — R.  L.  E, 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


Evidences  and 
reconciliations 

QnisndsixL  fan.  Titan.? 

'T'he  ancient  American  prophet,  Lehi,  laid  down  the 
•*■  doctrine  that  "men  are,  that  they  might  have  joy." 
(II  Nephi  2:25.)  Joseph  Smith,  speaking  to  the  same 
theme,  declared  that  "Happiness  is  the  object  and  de- 
sign of  our  existence."  (Teachings  of  Joseph  Smith,  p. 
225.)  The  scriptures,  ancient  and  modern,  hold  out 
the  promise  of  joy  or  happiness  to  those  who  obey  the 
Lord's  commandments. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  many  people  to  make  this 
doctrine  apply  only  to  life  hereafter.  Generations  of 
men  have  been  taught  that  man  is  on  earth  to  suffer 
unhappiness.  Latter-day  Saints  take  an  opposite  view. 
They  believe  that  the  Lord  desires  His  children  to  en- 
joy happiness  wherever  they  may  be — in  a  pre-existent, 
mortal,  or  future  estate.  In  that  sense,  Lehi's  doctrine 
becomes  both  illuminating  and  revolutionary. 

True,  the  Lord  said  to  our  first  parents,  Adam  and 
Eve: 

Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall 
it  bring  forth  to  thee;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field; 
in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.  (Genesis  3:17- 
19.) 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  previously  the  Lord,  speak- 
ing of  a  higher  law,  said: 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  And 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 
(Genesis  1:27,  28.) 

That  is,  man  has  been  given  power  to  subdue  the 
earth,  and  to  direct  every  living  thing  upon  it.  It  may 
be  a,  stubborn  earth,  yet  despite  wind  and  weather,  man 
may  make  the  elements  yield  him  sustenance.  He  has 
power  to  convert  opposition  into  cooperation,  as,  for 
example,  when  he  compels  the  roaring,  destructive 
waterfall  to  generate,  quietly,  the  electric  current  for 
heat,  light,  and  mechanical  power.  Besides,  it  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  earth  is  bountiful,  amply 
able  to  supply  man's  every  physical  need  if  he  will  but 
use  his  powers  properly.  Clearly,  the  promised  power 
and  dominion  refer  to  life  on  earth,  as  well  as  to  the 
hereafter. 

Man's  "sorrow"  seems  rather  to  mean  his  labor  and 
toil  to  make  the  earth  yield  for  his  benefit.  In  fact, 
most  modern  Bible  translators  render  the  original  word 
"toil"  instead  of  "sorrow"  as  being  more  accurate.  Such 
a  "curse"  is  really  a  blessing,  for  without  effort  there 
would  be  neither  growth  nor  progress.  The  so-called 
curse  is  certain  to  promote  human  joy,  and  it  is  the  only 
method  by  which  true  joy  may  be  attained.  Bread 
tastes  sweet  only  when  earned  in  the  "sweat  of  the 
brow"  of  him  who  eats  it. 

However,  to  win  victory  over  opposing  conditions, 
and  to  make  the  fight  against  "thorns  and  thistles"  a 
means  for  human  happiness,  certain  definite  laws  must 
be  obeyed.  All  nature  is  subject  to  law.  Plant  seed, 
and  there  will  be  a  harvest;  plant  no  seed,  there  will 
be  no  harvest.  The  laws  under  which  all  creation  lies 
are  immutable.  Powerful,  dominant  man  at  best  can 
secure  his  wants  only  by  obedience  to  law.  Therefore, 
Joseph  Smith  added  in  his  discourse  that  happiness  will 


be  gained  only  "if  we  pursue  the  path  that  leads  to  it; 
...  by  keeping  all  the  commandments  of  God."  (Teach- 
ings of  Joseph  Smith,  pp.  255,  256. ) 

The  Prophet  continues  in  logical  sequence,  "But  we 
cannot  keep  all  the  commandments  without  first  know- 
ing them."  (Ibid.,  256.)  Therefore,  the  Lord  at  various 
times  has  revealed  the  means  for  happiness  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  In  modern  days  He  has  given  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  for  bodily  health,  clearly  implying 
the  divine  desire  that  men  should  have  healthy  bodies. 
Various  laws  have  been  revealed  for  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  human  society.  The  injunction  has  been  given 
to  seek  all  knowledge,  to  discover  the  laws  of  human 
good,  that  the  mind  may  be  useful  in  life's  search  for 
happiness.  Spiritual  direction  and  guidance  have  been 
provided  to  insure  man's  more  complete  happiness. 
Every  earthly  need  has  been  the  occasion  of  divine 
revelation.  Certainly,  these  gifts  are  for  man's  joy 
on  earth  as  in  heaven.  The  teaching  that  man  on  earth 
should  live  in  sickness,  poverty,  and  general  misery  has 
issued  from  the  region  of  evil. 

Human  misery  on  this  bountiful  earth  can  only  grieve 
our  Heavenly  Father.  Bodily  illness  and  suffering  can- 
not be  a  source  of  divine  joy.  Hunger  and  all  forms 
of  economic  distress,  found  widely  over  the  earth,  are 
not  in  harmony  with  divine  love.  Ignorance,  and  the 
consequent  superstitution,  and  all  forms  of  darkness, 
are  opposed  to  divine  truth,  which  is  the  eternal  light 
of  the  gospel.  Idolatry  is  denial  of  the  Lord,  and  leads 
to  spiritual  death.  These  and  other  similar  conditions 
that  cause  unhappiness  are  displeasing  to  the  Lord. 

On  the  other  hand,  efforts  of  will  for  righteousness, 
of  body  and  mind;  contests  with  natural  forces;  struggles 
to  master  the  earth — these  are  normal,  healthful  labors, 
though  toilsome  they  may  be,  which  result  in  human 
well-being,  and  lead  to  human  happiness. 

Forgetfulness  of  Lehi's  doctrine  that  "men  are,  that 
they  might  have  joy"  is  the  cause  of  much  unhappiness 
on  earth.  Disputes  and  warfare  have  resulted  from  this 
forgetfulness.  There  is  vast  hunger  for  bread  abroad; 
poverty  stalks  unheeded  on  the  streets  of  our  cities; 
only  few  have  been  given  the  vision  of  the  great  in- 
tellectual gains  of  the  ages;  and  fewer  have  been  led  to 
esteem  truth  above  all  else.  Yet  there  remains  in  the 
hearts  of  men  an  insistent  hunger  for  the  conditions  of 
joy.  Every  man  feels  that,  in  harmony  with  Lehi's 
doctrine,  it  is  his  right  to  secure  enough  of  the  earth's 
abundance  for  his  every  natural,  righteous  need.  In 
the  attempt  to  satisfy  this  normal,  inborn  longing 
thrones  have  been  thrown  down,  governments  upset, 
and  bloody  battles  fought  among  the  brotherhood  of 
man.    Love  has  been  laid  low,  and  hate  fostered. 

The  history  of  the  world  reflects  humanity's  striving 
for  happiness.  The  history  of  the  last  three  hundred 
years  of  rising  civilization  is  the  story  of  man's  demand 
that  Lehi's  doctrine  be  heeded.  People  first  claimed  the 
right  to  think  and  speak  freely.  Long  warfare  followed, 
for  kings  and  churches  feared  the  result.  But  the 
battle  for  intellectual  joy  was  won.  Then  the  people 
demanded  political  equality.  The  common  man  was 
declared  to  be  as  important  a  human  being  as  the  king. 
More  blood  was  shed;  but  popular  government  was  es- 
tablished among  the  majority  of  the  nations.  Now,  for 
some  decades,  the  battle  for  economic  sufficiency  has 
been  raging.  The  present  worldwide  war  has  economic 
roots.  Under  the  law  of  God,  this  battle  will  also  be 
won  for  all  men.  Other  battles,  for  other  rights,  are 
in  the  offing. 

No  safe  peace  will  be  won  on  earth,  except  in  terms 
of  the  doctrine  that  "men  are,  that  they  might  have  joy." 
That  must  be  the  basis  for  any  secure  social  reform. 
Any  government  or  organization  that  does  not  provide 
that  man  shall  have  joy  is  foredoomed  to  ultimate 
failure. — /.  A.   W. 


AUGUST,  1943 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MARBA  C.  JOSEPHSON 


<=£.apel  Ljadaeh 


By  Katherine  Dissinger 

VT'ou  can  make  these  amusing  little 
■"*  gadgets  from  odds  and  ends,  to 
fasten  to  your  lapel,  to  clip  to  a  bag  or 
sweater.  They  are  fastened  by  means 
of  a  tiny  safety  pin,  sewed  firmly  to  the 
back. 

A  number  of  such  gadgets  may  be 
cut  from  an  old  kid  glove  or  belt  or 
from  a  discarded  felt  hat. 

'T'he  dog  is  cut 
A  from  felt.  A 
bead  is  sewed  in 
place  to  make  his 
eye  and  a  real  ribbon 
bow  tacked  in  place 
with  invisible  stitches. 

A  little  pair  of  mit- 
tens  is  cut  from 
felt  or  suede   in  the 
same  or  harmonizing 
colors.  Whipstitch  to- 
gether   with    embroi- 
dery floss  in  contrast- 
ing colors.   Outline  as 
marked  with  colored 
floss  also.     The  chain 
stitch   (six  strands  of  floss)   ends  in  a 
tassel  to  which  the  pin  is  sewed. 


O' 


A 


|R  cut  some  hearts 
from  tomato-red  felt 
— or  three  pastel  shades. 
Whipstitch  around  the 
hearts  to  give  them  a 
finished  look.  Fasten  to- 
gether, as  shown,  with 
chain  stitching.  The  pin 
is  sewed  with  invisible 
stitches  to  the  little  heart. 

spring-like  flower 
is  cut   from  green 
felt.     Cut    leaves    and 
stem  and  a  round  "blos- 
som" part  to  which  the 
buttons  are  sewed.  The 
original  featured  a  yel- 
low button  for  the  cen- 
ter   and    little    button 
petals    in     shell    pink. 
Trim  the  edge  of  the  green  felt  so  that 
it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  button 
petals. 

S~\r    perhaps    you'll 
Vf  want  to  cut  flow- 
ers   from   felt.     Give 
each  a  yellow  center 
— a  dot  of  yellow  felt 
glued  in  place,  or  an 
embroidered     French 
knot.   Wrap  a  length 
of  light  flexible  wire 
with  bright  green  ribbon  and  sew  firmly 
to  the  back  of  each  flower.  Tie  together 
with  a  bow. 
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"Dor  a  very  frothy  ef- 
*-  feet,  gather  a  piece 
of  lace  around  a  small 
bunch  of  artificial  flow- 
ers and  finish  with  a 
pastel  bow. 

'T'he  face  with  yellow 
*  yarn  pigtails  is  made 
from  a  nut.  Glue  a  folded 
tab  of  material  to  the 
back  to  which  to  sew  the 
pin.  Make  features  with 
water  colors  or  crayon. 
Paste  a  few  strands  of  yarn  in  place 
for  bangs  and  trim;  paste  another  tuft 
to  the  top,  braid  the  ends,  and  tie  with 
ribbon  bows. 

rPwiN   dolls  are 
-      made  from  a 
skein  of   floss  in 
harmonizing    col- 
ors.   Double  the 
floss,  tie  tightly  at 
neck,  waist,   and 
ankles,  as  shown. 
Pull  out  a  tuft  of  each  side,  clip,  and 
tie  to   make   arms.     Make   eyes   and 
mouth  with  contrasting  floss  also. 


Wartime  Forest  Fire 
Prevention 

During  the  summer  months  especially,  an 
appeal  is  being  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reduce  the  number  of  man-made 
forest  fires  that  are  started  carelessly  and 
intentionally.  Each  year  the  United  States 
has  from  140,000  to  220,000  forest  fires, 
ninety  percent  of  them  man-made.  Thirty 
percent  are  started  by  careless  smokers  and 
campers,  and  forty  percent  are  intention- 
ally set,  some  by  wilful  incendiaries,  but 
many  of  them  lawfully  started  to  clear 
plow-land,  to  burn  off  logging  slash  and 
other  brush  or  debris  only  to  get  out  of 
hand  because  of  carelessness  or  ignorance 
or  willingness  to  "take  a  chance."  One  of 
the  largest  fires  (Tillamook,  Oregon,  in 
August,  1933)  destroyed  enough  timber  to 
build  800,000  five-room  homes,  or  enough 
to  house  the  population  of  Portland,  Oak- 
land, Denver,  Omaha,  Columbus,  St.  Paul, 
Memphis,  Fort  Worth,  Atlanta,  and  Boston, 
figuring  four  people  per  home  ( 1940  cen- 
sus). 

In  time  of  war,  forest  fires  are  actually  a 
form  of  sabotage,  destroying  critical  war 
material,  slowing  down  woods  and  mill 
crews,  threatening  nearby  industries  and 
cantonments,  diverting  manpower,  and, 
through  smoke  palls,  interfering  with  flight 
training  programs  and  air  patrols. 

In  preventing  forest  fires — and  grass  fires 
— individuals  can  help  in  specific  ways:  by 
being  careful  with  matches,  by  putting  out 
small  fires,  by  helping  to  prevent  incendi- 
aries from  doing  their  evil  work,  by  report- 
ing all  forest  fires  to  the  nearest  ranger  or 
fire  warden,  by  remembering  that  in  a  very 
real  sense,  every  man-made  forest  fire  in 
wartime  is  an  enemy  fire. 


Payment  for  Handy  Hints  used  will  be 
one  dollar  upon  publication.  In  the  event 
that  two  with  the  same  idea  are  submitted, 
the  one  postmarked  earlier  will  receive  the 
dollar.  None  of  the  ideas  can  be  returned, 
but  each  will  receive  careful  consideration. 
*      *      * 

Add  red  fruit  coloring  to  your  apple  or 
plum  jelly  and  you  will  find  that  it  has  added 
appeal.  To  make  mint  jelly  add  a  few  mint 
leaves  to  apple  or  plum  juice  when  it  is 
being  cooked  with  the  sugar.  When  the 
jelly  is  ready  to  pour  into  the  glasses,  re- 
move the  mint  leaves  and  add  green  fruit 
coloring.  The  coloring  does  not  injure  the 
jelly  either  in  taste  or  texture.  Mint  jelly 
is  especially  good  served  with  lamb. — Mrs. 
R.  T.  H.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

To  remove  the  scorched  taste  from  milk 
that  may  have  been  burned  or  scorched 
while  cooking,  just  add  a  small  amount  of 
lemon  juice.  As  an  army  cook,  this  has 
saved  my  life  a  good  many  times,  for  we 
sometimes  haven't  access  to  double-boilers 
to  scald  milk  in.— Sgt.  M.  R.  F.,  Fort  Ord, 
California. 

Rubbing  alcohol  will  remove  lipstick 
stains  from  clothes.  For  clothes  that  can- 
not be  washed  merely  sponge  with  a  cloth 
dampened  with  the  alcohol,  and  for  clothes 
that  are  washable  dampen  them  well  with 
the  rubbing  alcohol,  rub  between  hands  as 
when  washing  the  article,  then  wash  im- 
mediately in  warm  suds. — Mrs.  R.  W., 
Springville,  Utah. 

Fruit  jars  may  be  washed  sparklingly 
clear  by  adding  one  tablespoon  of  tri-sodium 
phosphate  to  the  wash  water.  No  other 
washing  agent  is  necessary.  Simply  wash 
thoroughly  with  a  bottle  brush  and  rinse 
before  sterilizing.  Tri-sodium  phosphate  is 
inexpensive;  most  grocers  stock  it  in  bulk. — 
L.  B.  M.,  Provo,  Utah. 

If  friend  husband  likes  to  cook  over  a 
picnic  fire  but  you  dread  the  black  that 
forms  on  your  kettles,  simply  rub  the  out- 
sides  of  your  utensils  with  a  coat  of  kitchen 
fat.  Then  soap  and  water  will  remove  all 
the  black  without  scouring. — Mrs.  R.  N.  /., 
Swan  Lake,  Idaho. 

Women  and  the  Land 

Realizing  that  women  would  be  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role  in 
food  production  during  the  war,  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  a  year  ago  in- 
troduced "tractorette"  training  courses  in 
cooperation  with  its  nationwide  dealer  or- 
ganization. An  illustrated  booklet,  News 
and  Views  of  the  Tcactorettes,  describes 
many  of  the  training  schools  which  have 
already  been  held  and  relates  how  on 
numerous  farms,  women  have  taken  the 
place  of  absent  hired  men,  husbands, 
brothers,  and  fathers. 

For  information  concerning  these  courses, 
designed  to  prepare  women  and  girls  to 
become  efficient  and  careful  farm  equip- 
ment operators,  inquire  of  local  Interna- 
tional Harvester  dealers,  or  write  the  com- 
pany's home  office,  180  North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago. 
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By  Robert  H.  Dairies 

Associate  Plant  Pathologist 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station 

Conserve  Organic  Matter 

/~\rganic  matter  in  the  soil,  in  the  form 
^^  of  partly  decayed  plant  materials 
tends  to  make  the  soil  crumbly  and  al- 
lows both  water  and  air  to  enter,  both 
of  which  are  necessary  for  proper  root 

growth.  Since  it  also  serves  as  a  store- 
ouse  for  fertilizer  elements  necessary 
for  plant  growth,  it  is  desirable  for  gar- 
deners to  turn  under  at  plowing  or 
digging  time,  a  good  supply  of  plant 
materials.  One  should  start  to  accumu- 
late these  plant  materials  now. 

Where  considerable  quantities  of 
fresh  manure  containing  straw,  or  other 
forms  of  plant  materials  that  have  not 
been  previously  rotted,  are  turned  un- 
der shortly  before  planting,  a  deficiency 
of  available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  may 
cause,  for  a  time,  a  yellowing  and  stunt- 
ing of  the  resulting  crop.  This  condi- 
tion can  be  avoided  by:  (1)  adding 
nitrogen  to  the  material  at  the  time  that 
it  is  plowed  or  spaded  under;  ( 2 )  turn- 
ing the  organic  matter  under  a  month 
or  more  in  advance  of  planting  the 
crop;  or  (3)  allowing  the  plant  material 
to  rot  (compost)  before  it  is  applied  to 
the  soil. 

Start  Compost  Piles  Now 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  compost 
piles  from  grass  clippings,  leaves,  plant 
refuse  from  gardens  or  other  sources. 
Such  compost  piles  are  prepared  by 
making  a  pile  of  the  materials  to  be 
composted,  and  then  covering  these 
materials  with  a  layer  of  soil,  six  inches 
or  more  in  depth.  This  pile  should 
then  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  period  of 
several  months  before  mixing  with  the 
garden  soil  that  the  plant  materials  may 
become  well  rotted.  The  rotting  process 
can  be  speeded  up  by  adding  nitrogen. 
A  satisfactory  formula  under  normal 
conditions  is  three  and  three- fourths 
pounds  each  of  sulfate  of  ammonia  and 
pulverized  limestone  (or  hydrated 
lime)  and  one-half  that  quantity  of  su- 
perphosphate to  one  hundred  pounds  of 
dry  organic  matter.  If  the  nitrogen  is 
not  available,  the  next  best  procedure 
is  to  mix  fresh  green  grass  clippings  or 
green  clover  or  alfalfa  with  the  other 
materials  in  the  compost  pile.  These 
should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  and  half.  If  neither  method 
is  used,  the  rotting  process  takes  place 
slowly,  and  may  require  years  instead 
of  months. 

—  m  ^»  ■         ■  .  .  — 

ANSWERS  TO 
"HOW   OLD  WAS  MOSES?" 

(See  page  450) 


1.  39 

2.  27 

3.  10 

4.  12 

5.  10 

6.  40 

Moses'   age: 
AUGUST,  1943 


7.  2 

8.  3 

9.  40 

10.  2 

11.  12 


120  years 


LIFE  WITH  "JUNIOR? by  £&&, the  Borden  Cow 


DROP  IT,  SISTER.'  THERE'S  TOO  MUCH  OF  MY  B0RDENS 
EVAPORATED  MILK  GOING  INTO  CREAM  SOUPS!* 


(c)  Borden  Co 


Headliners 

TN  AMKRTPfl'S  TCTTPHFTNTS 

A  J.  i    Jrk&ii  1  JLa  JA.J.  V/^rX  O   JTkl  JL  K*  JO.  JuiaM  *jr 

Wherever  good  food  is  appreciated,  you'll  find  th< 
mous  Standard  Brands  Products.  They  offer  the  utmost 
quality  and  dependability,  and  they  help  women 
to  plan  budget  meals.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
grocers  give  them  front-line  display  space,  and 
recommend  them  wholeheartedly! 

CHOc6iATp| 
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*ROYAL  GELATIN  DESSERTS 
*ROYAL  PUDDINGS 

*ROYAL  SALAD  GELATIN 
*ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER 
FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 

'Order  through  your  jobber 

Products  of 

Standard  Brands 
Incorporated 


WE'RE  ALL  BUSY— BUT  WE  MUST  TAKE  TIME 

TO  READ 

TO  THINK 

TO  UNDERSTAND  AND  APPRECIATE 

make  THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA  a  monthly  habit 

12 

issues 

$2.00 
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JAM  AND   JELLY    MAKERS  * 


This  famous  pectin  jells  more 
sugar  and  fruit  or  fruit  juice  than 
any  other  pectin  you  can  buy. . . 
gives  perfect  championship  qual- 
ity jams  and  jellies  with  less  work 
d  at  less  cost! 


an 


PliK 
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MAKE  THESE  3  TESTS 


and  You'll  Always  Use  M.C  P.  PECTIN 


ODOR 

Let  your  nose 
be  your  guide 
as  to  whether 
your  jams 
and  jellies  will  be  better 
when  made  with  M.  C.  P. 
PECTIN  or  strong-smell- 
ing  "old-fashioned"  liq- 
uid pectins. 


fmmmmm  ...  s   «m.  t  m 
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COLOR 

The  pro- 
nounced 
bro wn i  s  h 
color  of  "old- 
fashioned"  liquid  pec- 
tins will  startle  you  when 
you  compare  them  with 
the  pure  whiteness  of 
M.  C.  P.  PECTIN. 


TASTE 

Compare  the 
strong,  dis- 
agreeable 
flavor  of 
liquid  pectins  with  the 
pleasing,  faint  lemon 
taste  of  M.  C.  P.  Think 
what  this  means  in  pre- 
serving true  fruit  flavor. 


FOOD  AUTHORITIES  AGREE  jams  and  jellies  are  rich  in  energy  and 
food  value.  The  Government  sends  huge  amounts  of  powdered  pectin  to 
our  Allies  to  make  these  energy-producing  foods.  Make  all  YOU  can,  too. 


TEA  GARDEN 

has  never  used  a  substi- 
tute, skimpeci  on  materials 
or  let  down  on  quality. 

TruB  Tea  Gardens 
for  flavor,  for  purity! 


YOUR  BOYS  IN  THE  SERVICE  ARE  READING  IT— YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO 

MISS   IT1 

* 

12  Issues 

THE 
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$2.00 
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By  Josephine  B.  Nichols 
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Preserve  What  You  Can't  Eat  Now 

T  Tncle  Sam  says:  "Can  them,  pickle 
***"  them,  preserve  them,  brine  them, 
kraut  them,  dry  them,  and  store  them." 
Be  patriotic  by  not  buying  all  com- 
mercially prepared  and  preserved 
foods.  There's  no  ration  on  the  home- 
preserved  kind. 

The  following  recipes  will  do  much 
to    relieve    mealtime    monotony    next 

winter. 

Chili  Sauce 

1  gallon  chopped  ripe  tomatoes 

Y2  cup  chopped  white  onions 

Yi  cup  chopped  sweet  green  peppers 

Yi  cup  chopped  sweet  red  peppers 

5  teaspoons  salt 
y2  cup  brown  sugar 

J/2  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 

1  teaspoon  nutmeg 

2  teaspoons  ginger 
1  teaspoon  mustard 
1  pint  cider  vinegar 

Peel  and  prepare  the  tomatoes  and 
onions.  Boil  all  ingredients  except  the  vine- 
gar together  for  two  hours.  Add  the  vinegar 
and  cook  to  desired  consistency.   Pour  into 

sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Pickled  Carrots   (sweet) 

young,  tender  carrots 
1  quart  cider  vinegar 
1  tablespoon  whole  cloves 
1   tablespoon  whole  allspice 
1  tablespoon  mace 
1   quart  sugar 

1  stick  cinnamon 

Young,  tender  carrots  are  best  to  use. 
Grade  as  to  size  and  color.  Wash  care- 
fully and  steam  three  to  five  minutes.  Re- 
move and  dip  quickly  in  cold  water.  Drain 
and  remove  skins.  Leave  whole.  Pour 
syrup  made  of  vinegar,  sugar,  and  spices 
(in  bag)  boiling  hot  over  carrots.  Let 
stand  overnight.  Then  bring  to  boil  and 
boil  five  minutes.  Remove  spices  and  pack 
into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Mixed  Pickles 

2  large  heads  cauliflower 
1   gallon  green  tomatoes 

6  large  onions 

6  green  peppers 
6  cucumbers 
1  pint  vinegar 
1  pound  sugar 
1   teaspoon  cloves 
1   teaspoon  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  allspice 

Separate  cauliflower,  chop  green  toma- 
toes, onions,  green  peppers,  and  cucumbers. 
Mix  well.  Put  in  a  kettle  in  layers,  first 
a  layer  of  vegetable  mixture;  then  sprinkle 
well  with  salt,  until  all  ingredients  are  used, 
using  salt  on  the  last  layer.  Let  stand 
twenty-four  hours;  then  squeeze  as  dry 
as  possible. 

Make  pickling  solution  by  mixing  sugar 
and  spices  with  vinegar.  Boil  five  minutes 
and  pour  over  vegetables,  stirring  well. 
Allow  to  stand  several  hours.  Bring  pickles 
to  boil  and  cook  one-half  hour;  then  pack 
into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 
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Fresh  Concord  Grape  Conserve 

1  large  orange,  ground  fine 
1  cup  water 
J4  cup  lemon  juice 
6J/2  cups  sieved  grapes  with  orange  mix- 
ture 
1  package  M.C.P.  dry  pectin 
83^2  cups  sugar 

1  pound  seedless  raisins,  ground 
1  cup  walnut  meats,  ground 

Wash  grapes  and  stem.  Crush  thorough- 
ly. Add  l]/2  cups  water,  simmer  fifteen 
minutes.  Press  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
Simmer  orange,  water,  lemon  juice  to- 
gether fifteen  minutes,  covered.  Combine 
grape  and  orange  mixture;  measure  into  a 
large  saucepan.  Add  pectin,  raisins,  nut 
meats,  and  stir  well.  Bring  to  a  boil,  add 
sugar,  bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil.  Boil 
hard  four  minutes.  Watch  carefully,  as  it 
burns  easily.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars  and 
seal. 

Peach  and  Cantaloupe  Conserve 

1  pint  diced  peaches 

1  pint  diced  cantaloupe 

2  lemons,  juice  and  grated  rind 

3  cups  sugar 

Combine  ingredients.  Cook  mixture  un- 
til thick  and  clear.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal. 

Apricot  Marmalade 

5  pounds  apricots 

6  cups  orange  (juice  and  pulp) 
8  cups  sugar 

Wash  and  slice  apricots.  Mix  with  sugar 
and  orange.  (Three  cups  of  orange  and 
three  cups  of  pineapple  make  a  delicious 
combination.)  Cook  to  desired  consistency. 
Pour  into  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 


Last  Fling  Indulgence  and 
Venereal  Disease  Rate 
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XTT'hile  the  fight  against  the  vene- 
real diseases  is  going  better  in  the 
present  war  than  it  did  in  the  first 
World  War,  it  is  not  going  well 
enough,  and  the  loss  to  the  armed  forces 
will  be  colossal  unless  civilians  do  their 
part  much  better."  So  states  Dr.  Walter 
Clarke,  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association  in 
making  public  the  Association's  annual 
report  for  1942.  Although  he  announces 
that  the  country  is  experiencing  its  low- 
est venereal  disease  rate  in  wartime 
history,  and  that  the  year's  greatest 
achievement  was  the  obvious  conver- 
sion of  public  opinion  to  a  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease fight,  he  is  emphatic  that  "one  must 
face  realities.  The  prostitution  interests 
and  the  racketeers  have  retreated  but 
are  not  yet  defeated." 

Of  utmost  significance  is  the  further 
startling  revelation  that  "a  third  or 
more  of  all  the  cases  of  venereal  dis- 
eases in  the  army  is  acquired  in  the 
brief  period  between  the  time  selectees 
learn  that  they  must  enter  the  army,  and 
the  day  of  their  actual  entry  on  active 
duty."  Branding  these  cases  as  "last 
fling"  infections,  Dr.  Clarke  makes  them 
the  strict  responsibility  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  these  future  soldiers  spent 
their  time  and  of  the  parents  and  teach- 
ers who  failed  to  give  them  sound  char- 
acter training  and  health  education. 
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Take  MAID-D-BARLEY 

on  your  next  PICNIC 


Brew  a  pot 
of  MAID-O'- 
BARLEY 
and  really 
enjoy  that 
canyon 
breakfast. 


As   Invigorating   and   Refreshing 
as  the  Mountain  Air 

Contains  no  caffeine,  chicory, 

coloring  or  preservatives 

Easy  to  prepare 

At  All  Good  Grocers 

Roasted  and  Packed  by 

WISDDM   FDDDS 


150  Pacific  Ave. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A-1    SALAD 

There's  lots  of  energy  value  in  the  Globe 
"Al"  Macaroni  you'll  use  in  this  recipe.  It's 
wonderful  eating,  too!  Made  from  100% 
semolina,  it's  tender,  firm  and  full  of  flavor. 
And  the  makers  of  all  the  famous  Globe 
"Al"  Products  stand  behind  its  top  quality. 
No  ration  coupons 
needed.  JK5>»- 
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OaxjxiiML  fajadw^   FOR  YOUNG  FOLK 


STORM  ON  THE  ISLAND 

(Eleanor  Frances  Lattimore.     Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  New  York. 
1942.    181  pages.    $1.75.) 

This  story  dealing  with  the  hurricane  that 
struck  the  little  sea  island  home  of  Rose 
Ann  and  her  family,  off  the  Carolina  coast, 
teaches  indirectly  all  who  read  the  story 
the  advantage  of  cooperation.  Colorful  and 
adventuresome,  the  author-illustrator  has 
told  a  story  that  will  please  young  people. 

—m.  c. ;. 

SNOW  HILL 

(Lorrain  and  Jerrold  Beim.     Illustrated. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
"York.   1942.  230  pages.  $2.00.) 

How  one  family  made  friends  with  ad- 
versity is  told  in  this  delightful  story 
of  a  Vermont  farmer  and  his  wife  who 
found  that  by  turning  their  farm  into  a 
school  for  boys  and  girls  they  could  weather 
troublous  times.    But  that  isn't  quite  a  fair 


picture  of  the  book,  for  with  this  preamble 
it  would  seem  that  the  book  would  have 
gloomy  moments  when  the  exact  opposite 
is  true.  "Snow  Hill"  becomes  an  experi- 
ment in  democratic  living  with  a  group  of 
nine  healthy,  fun-loving,  robust  boys  and 
girls.  Their  mistakes  become  the  mistakes 
of  all  normal  children;  their  solution  of  their 
troubles  becomes  the  solution  possible  only 
in  the  democratic  way  of  life. — M.  C.  J. 

OPEN  WATER 

(Hildreth  T.  Wriston.  Illustrated.  Double- 
day,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City, 
New  York.     1942.     274  pages.  $2.00.) 

The  adventure  all  began  with  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Halliday,  immigration  in- 
spector on  Lake  Champlain,  received  from 
the  government  concerning  the  use  of  part 
of  his  land  as  a  base  for  a  patrol  boat. 
The  four  Halliday  children  were  immedi- 
ately plunged  into  a  whirlpool  of  activity, 
mystery,  and  adventure  which  will  make 


Ask  the  judges 

The  Verdict  is  "GRAND 

It   reminds   you    of   the   finest   home- 
made bread  you  ever  tasted! 

Royal  Baking  Co.,  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden 
Over  50  Years  of  Service  and  Progress 


Fresh  every  day 
at  your  grocer's 


most  fascinating  reading  for  youngsters 
from  eight  to  twelve.  The  resourcefulness 
of  this  group  of  young  folk  will  also  prove 
good  tonic  during  these  days  of  thrift. 

— M.  C.  J. 

FIGHTING  SHIPS  OF  THE 

U.  S.  NAVY 

(Fletcher  Pratt.     Illustrated.     Garden  City 

Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 

New  York.     1941.     $1.00.) 

With  a  foreword  written  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Arthur  H.  Hepburn,  U.  S.  N, 
to  lend  veracity — if  any  were  needed — 
this  book  will  answer  many  question  con- 
cerning the  types  of  craft  our  navy  em- 
f>loys.  The  drawings  made  expertly  by 
ack  Coggins  amplify  the  statements  made 
by  the  author.  What  is  most  important  is 
that  these  men  collaborators  have  thor- 
oughly checked  their  work  to  make  it  scru- 
pulously accurate. — M.  C.  J. 

RUNAWAY  PUPPY 
(Written  and  illustrated  by  Margaret  S. 
and  Helen  Lossing  Johnson.     Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  New  York. 
1942.     86  pages.     $1.75.) 

Heather,  a  terrier,  was  like  many  chil- 
dren in  that  he  liked  to  run  away  to 
seek  new  adventure.  But  the  authors  treat 
his  adventures  in  so  delightful  a  way  that 
we  always  are  glad  when  he  returns  to 
the  safety  of  his  home.  How  he  came  to 
be  friends  with  Ming,  the  Siamese  cat,  be- 
comes an  important  part  of  the  story. 

— M.  C.  J. 

THEY  LOVED  TO  LAUGH 
(Kathryn  Worth.  Illustrated.  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City,  New 
York.     1942.     269  pages.     $2.00.) 

When  Martitia  Howland,  orphan,  was 
brought  by  Dr.  David  Gardner  to 
his  home  to  live,  she  was  unprepared  for 
the  zest  for  living  that  permeated  the  five 
Gardner  sons  and  the  one  Gardner  daugh- 
ter. She  also  was  unprepared  to  enter  into 
the  activity  of  their  lives.  Stubbornly  she 
resolved  to  earn  her  way,  and  determinedly 
she  set  out  to  learn  the  way  of  cooking, 
weaving,  and  churning,  so  that  she  could 
be  useful,  where  heretofore  she  had  been 
only  ornamental. 

The  book  is  a  refreshingly  moving  story 
of  olden  times  when  each  child  had  his 
responsibility  in  sustaining  the  family. 

— M.  C.  /. 
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Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma 

Yesterday,  we  took  a  fifteen-mile  hike 
with  a  25-pound  pack  on  our  backs, 
and  with  only  one  quart  of  water  to  do  us. 
We  stopped  at  noon  and  pitched  our  pup 
tents.  In  the  meantime,  trucks  had  brought 
our  lunch  to  us.  One  of  our  boys  was 
standing  in  line  waiting  for  his  food,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  he  got  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
would  have  fainted  if  a  fellow  hadn't 
grabbed  him.  Instead  of  hiking  back  with 
us,  he  rode  in  with  the  cooks.  Today,  some 
of  the  fellows  in  my  tent  were  too  tired  and 
sore  to  get  up  this  morning.  Even  before 
we  got  in  yesterday  evening,  several  of  the 
fellows  were  lagging  and  complaining  about 
aches  and  the  heat,  and  as  soon  as  we  got 
here,  they  all  flopped  on  their  bunks.  The 
only  thing  that  was  tired  about  me  was  my 
feet,  and  that  was  because  I  had  new  shoes 
on.  After  we  got  back,  I  walked  a  mile  to 
the  showers,  and  took  a  good  bath.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  I  wasn't  tired  was  be- 
cause I  don't  indulge  in  things  and  habits 
that  impair  my  strength  and  health.  The 
Word  of  Wisdom  is  a  great  thing,  and  if  a 
person  lives  it,  he  will  walk  and  not  be 
weary,  and  run  and  not  faint. 

Grant  Mack,  U.S.  Army 


c/o  Fleet  Post  Office 
San  Francisco,  California 

Yes,  I'm  coming  back  to  you — 

I  cannot  sail  forever 

O'er  these  seas  of  blue — 

There  are  other  seas  to  conquer, 

And  other  jobs  to  do. 

'Twill  be  indeed  a  pleasure 

To  share  them,  dear,  with  you  .  .  . 

Lot  Smith  Burk 


Australia 

Let  me  describe  an  Australian  day  for  you. 
The  sun  rises  in  a  blaze  of  color  heralded 
by  the  bubbling  effervescent  songs  of  a 
choir  of  well-trained  bird  voices.  It  rises 
on  velvet-covered  hills  and  vales  from 
which  spring  luxuriant  ferns  and  magnificent 
trees.  The  grass  is  waist-high  and  still 
sparkling  from  the  morning  dew.  There  are 
soft  cool  meadows  in  which  limpid  pools 
mirror  a  deep  blue  sky.  The  trees  look 
ablaze  as  parrots  swarm  into  them.  Then 
mid-day  heralded  only  by  the  dull  buzz  of 
countless  insects.  Life  immovable,  languid, 
exhausted  by  the  merciless  heat.  Then  sun- 
set, its  only  herald  being  the  blaze  of  in- 
describable color  in  the  western  sky.  It 
turns  this  world  of  beautiful  reality  into 
one  of  seeming  fantasy.  Trees  fade  into 
large  dark  objects  of  unending  variety. 
Songbirds  sing  their  evening  prayers.  Black 
cockatoos  wing  homeward  on  slow-moving 
wings  making  graceful  silhouettes  against 
this  painted  background.  A  serene  quiet- 
ness prevails.  .  .  . 

Thayer  Evans,  U.S.  Army 


Randolph  Field,  Texas 

Reinforcements  have  arrived.  The  best 
missionary  of  the  Church  arrived  to 
help  win  the  battle  for  freedom  and  love. 
Fortunately  "General"  Era  has  been  avail- 
able from  time  to  time  from  the  homes  of 
other  brethren  to  inspire  the  cause  for  vic- 
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tory.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  all  for  "General"  Era. 
It  is  a  leader  we  love  to  follow 

G.  Albert  Wimmer,  U.S.  Air  Corps 

*  *     * 

The  Middle  East 
Eighth  Ward  Chapel 
Salt  Lake  City 

Dear  Friends: 

You'll  never  know  the  multitude  of  emo- 
tions entering  my  heart,  when  I  opened 
your  greeting  and  found  prayer  and  bless- 
ing there  for  a  non-member  of  your  faith. 
I  know  of  no  greater  compliment  than  the 
message  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  it 
contained.  The  beautiful  things  taught  by 
your  faith,  the  wonderful  work  of  your 
Church,  are  symbolic  in  this  world  racked 
by  greed  and  oppression. 

I've  seen  cities  crumble  and  fall;  ships 
burn  and  sink;  men  march  and  die.  I've 
seen  man  build,  man  destroy.  Your  work  is 
the  work  of  the  Lord:  Life — liberty — the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Withstanding  tyran- 
ny through  the  ages,  it  remains  indestruct- 
ible. 

Land  of  Zion,  temple  of  God,  may  we 
live  in  peace  in  your  green  valleys,  beneath 
snow-capped  peaks  and  bow  our  heads  in 
humble  prayer,  once  again.  .  .  . 

Michael  Degles,  U.S.  Air  Corps 

*  *     * 

Australia 
* '  A  word  from  a  far  country  is  like  water 

**■  to  a  thirsty  soul."  ...  I  read  an 
article  a  few  days  ago  which  I  think  means 
a  lot  to  the  American  soldiers.  It  says: 
"We  are  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Army.  We  have  landed  in  distant  coun- 
tries where  the  war  is  being  fought  and  upon 
the  outcome  depends  the  freedom  of  our 
lives,  of  those  we  love,  our  people  and  our 
fellow  citizens.  Never  were  the  enemies 
of  freedom  more  tyrannical,  more  arrogant, 
or  more  brutal.  We  are  from  a  God-fear- 
ing, proud,  courageous  people,  which 
throughout  their  history  have  put  their  free- 
dom under  God  before  all  other  purposes." 

The  testimony  I  have  gained  since  I've 
been  in  foreign  service  is  more  than  I  can 
express  on  paper.  .  .  . 

Phil  Tyler,  U.S.  Army 


Ind 


la 


"Deing  near  the  city,  we  can  attend  forms 
*-*  of  religious  worship.  The  city  has  been 
the  center  of  much  of  the  missionary  work 
done  by  several  of  the  denominations  of 
Christianity.  At  first  making  converts  was 
their  goal,  and  because  Christianity  offered 
a  release  from  the  caste  system  many  con- 
verts were  made.  Then  it  was  found  that 
their  converts  were  unable  to  support  a 
church  because  of  their  lack  of  education. 
Now  their  efforts  are  to  educate  and  train 
the  converts  that  they  might  be  self-sup- 
porting. Much  has  been  done  in  various 
lines,  but  agriculture  is  the  main  vocation 
taught.  The  belief  in  animal  worship  and 
superiority  has  to  be  broken  down  with 
many  of  the  people  before  they  will  even 
practice  improved  methods  of  breeding. 
They,  in  many  cases,  are  opposed  to  the 
killing  of  diseased  or  infected  animals.  They 
have  to  be  shown  many  times  how  im- 
proved tillage  will  help  in  soil  produc- 
tion. .  .  . 

Russell  S.  Schow,  U.S.  Army 


USE  WIS  EASY  RECIPE 
FOR  MAKING  DELICIOUS 


BE  SURE  TO  USE 

MORNING  MILK! 

ITS  FINER  FLAVOR  MAKES 
A  BIG  DIFFERENCE! 


Compare  the  flavor  of  Morning  Milk  with 
any  other  evaporated  milk.  Taste  it  undi- 
luted— just  as  it  comes  from  the  can.  You'll 
understand  why  Morning  Milk  improves  all 
recipes! 


Buy  Finer -Flavored 

MORNING  MILK 


IJiik^ 
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EVIDENCES    AND 
RECONCILIATIONS 

by  Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe 
in  book  form 


A  Valuable  Addition  to  Your 

Library  of  Religious 

Literature! 
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The  Joseph  Smith  Building, 
symbolic  of  the  friendliness, 
progress,  idealism,  scholar- 
ship and  spirituality  which 
have  influenced  the  lives  of 
thousands     of     "Y"    students. 


CONFIDENCE  thjw^h.  EDUCATION 

Young  people  more  than  ever  before  need 
to  build  their  life  structure  calmly  and  wisely.  The 
future  will  intensify  the  present  demands  for  those 
qualities  found  in  educated  men  and  women: 

CHARACTER 
SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 
CRITICAL  JUDGMENT 
SPIRITUAL  STABILITY 
BREADTH  OF  VISION 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY  can  help  you  meet  these  requirements.    The  "Friendly  School"  is  open 
twelve  months  each  year  to  all  who  are  qualified. 

FORMER  STUDENTS  of  B.Y.U.  are  now  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  education, 
industry,  business,  government  and  military  affairs  throughout  the  Nation. 

A  BALANCED  EDUCATION— in  liberal  arts  and  technical  training  with  emphasis  on  character  and  spiritu- 
al development,  prepares  the  student 

To  give  increased  service  in  the  war  emergency! 
To  achieve  personal  success  by  utilizing  technical  knowledge! 
To  participate  with  skill  and  vision  in  peacetime  reconstruction! 
To  enrich  his  life  through  appreciation  of  the  arts! 

JhsL  (DddJv  io  dtiqhsui.  £dujoatiorL  arut  OIL  xfi  Wl  fi&ns$JUL  jul  Open,  to  <1}oijl 

-  BRIGHAM  YOUIG  USIVERSITY, 
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GET  IN  STEP  WITH  AMERICA! 

9n,  ml  OU-OjuL,  GjwwuL  JJisl  Clock,  Wml  $$$*fd! 

Behind  every  gun  that  fires,  every  plane  that  flies,  every  ship  that 
sails,  and  every  tank  that  rumbles  on  to  victory  there  must  be  minds 
technically  trained  for  WAR  NOW,  for  PEACE  TOMORROW! 

Brigham  Young  University  is  in  session  four  full  quarters  each  year, 
making  her  contribution  to  the  war  effort  and  training  leaders  for  the 
period  of  reconstruction. 

Speed  up  your  training  and  increase  your  efficiency  by  joining  Brig- 
ham  Young  University's  enthusiastic  Student  Body.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  regularly  offered,  needs  of  students  of  both  sexes  in  military, 
industrial,  and  vocational  fields  are  recognized  and  provided  for. 

At  all  times  a  well-trained  faculty  is  available  to  offer  personal  help 
and  advice. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Accounting  and  Business  Administration 

Agricultural  Economics 

Agronomy 

Animal  Husbandry 

Art 

Bacteriology 

Bible  and  Modern  Scripture 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Church  History 

Church  Organization  and 
Administration 

Elementary  Education 

English 

Finance  and  Banking 

Geology  and  Geography 

Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation 

History 

Home  Economics 


Horticulture  and  Landscape 
Journalism 
Library  Science 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Mechanic  Arts 

Modern  and  Classical  Languages 

Music 

Physics 
Photography 

Political  Science 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Psychology 

Radio  Broadcasting  and  Technique 

Secondary  Education 

Secretarial  Practice 

Sociology 

Speech 

Theology  and  Religious  Philosophy 

Zoology  and  Entomology 


Laboratories  of  the  highest  standards, 
supplied  with  the  most  modern  equipment 
are  at  the  disposal  oi  students  in  chem- 
istry, physics,  bacteriology,  zoology,  and 
other  sciences. 


Meteorology,  mathematics,  photography 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  taught 
in  the  physics  and  "math"  departments, 
which  are  vital  in  war  time  and  essential 
in  the  postwar  'world.  Women  as  well  as 
men  are  studying  these  important  subjects. 


A  broad  offering  in  Home  Economics 
provides  training  in  Clothes.  Foods,  In- 
terior Decorating,  and  general  Household 
Management.  Cooperative  dormitories  and 
a  modem  cafeteria  supplement  the  class- 
room. 


The  present  call  for  experts  in  typing, 
shorthand,  office  machines,  etc.,  is  being 
met  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes  in  those  subjects.  Students  may 
prepare  themselves  for  a  lifetime  of  use- 
fulness in  business  and  professional  fields. 


These  courses,  with  their  many  subdivisions, 

lead  to  PROFESSIONAL,  VOCATIONAL,  and 

OCCUPATIONAL  PROFICIENCY 

Autumn  Quarter  Begins  October  1, 1943 


at 

• 


Provo,  Utah 


Classes  in  Radio  Broadcasting  and 
Technique  furnish  valuable  experience  in 
this  important  held.  Student  programs  are 
broadcast  regularly  from  B.Y.U.   studios. 


-fr     it      ft     it      titi&ti^&'fr-k-kft 
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CONDUCTED  BY  THE  MELCHIZEDEK  PRIESTHOOD  COMMITTEE  OF    THE    COUNCIL    OF    THE   TWELVE — JOSEPH    FIELDING    SMITH, 
CHAIRMAN;  JOHN  A.  WIDTSOE,  JOSEPH  F.  MERRILL,  CHARLES  A.  CALLIS,  AND  HAROLD  B.  LEE 


StafuL  QowumiiisuL 

P^ach  month  helpful  material  is  pre- 
•L'  pared  to  guide  and  stimulate  the 
quorum  officers  and  the  four  standing 
committees  of  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood. New  assignments  of  importance 
are  made,  and  emphasis  is  placed  where 
it  is  needed.  Although  this  information 
is  published  regularly  in  the  Melchiz- 
edek department  of  The  Improvement 
Era,  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
some  quorums  are  not  using  or  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  given,  and  a  few 
quorums  did  not  even  seem  to  be  aware 
that  such  a  department  existed. 

Now,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
stake  committee  to  see  to  it  that  the 
quorum  officers  are  directly  following 
the  outlines  suggested  each  month  in 
The  Improvement  Era  and  thereby 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  general  com- 
mittee's assignments.  No  other  paper 
or  magazine  carries  the  complete  Mel- 
chizedek schedule. 

Tn  many  wards  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
*  hood  quorums  meet  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  the  bishop  and  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  of  the  ward.  After  prelimi- 
nary exercises  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood quorums  go  into  separate  session 
to  discuss  quorum  matters  and  to  fol- 
low the  approved  study  outline.  Very 
frequently  the  miscellaneous  business  at 
the  opening  of  the  meeting  consumes  so 
much  of  the  time  that  the  quorum  has 
only  a  small  fraction  of  an  hour  in 
which  to  do  its  business  and  to  carry 
on  its  study  course.  This  is  not  proper. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  in  every 
ward,  where  such  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing is  held,  to  leave  a  full  hour  to  each 
Melchizedek  quorum  group  for  the  pur- 
suit of  their  special  quorum  affairs  and 
study. 

ftszAAonaL  WsdfcmsL 

Aiding  in  the  Harvest 

^Tow  is  the  time  to  make  such  pro- 
■  ■  visions  as  we  can  against  the  day 
of  a  food  shortage.  Suggestions  as  to 
the  growing  of  food  in  Welfare  gar- 
dens and  as  to  the  processing  and  pre- 
servation of  that  food  have  already 
been  made  in  this  column  (April,  May 
and  June,  1943). 

In  the  harvesting  of  fruits  and  other 
crops,  there  is  another  field  of  activity 
which  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
quorum  Personal  Welfare  committees. 
In  many  sections  of  the  Church  there 
are  abundant  crops  in  the  orchards  and 
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in  the  fields,  but  the  growers  are  hav- 
ing great  difficulty  in  harvesting  them 
because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.  These 
crops  must  be  saved.  The  quorum,  by 
properly  organizing,  can  with  its  mem- 
bers and  their  families  render  great  as- 
sistance in  the  harvesting  of  these 
crops. 

In  some  places,  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  growers  to  harvest 
the  crops  on  a  share  basis.  This  ac- 
complishes two  things:  It  helps  save 
the  crops,  and  it  provides  a  way  for 
those  who  have  not  grown  their  own 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  obtain  them 
for  bottling,  canning,  and  drying  for 
their  own  use  during  the  coming  season. 

Let  the  Personal  Welfare  committee 
of  every  quorum  give  this  matter  ear- 
nest consideration  now.  See  that  no 
crops  in  your  vicinity  go  unharvested 
because  of  lack  of  labor,  and  see  that 
the  family  of  every  member  of  your 
quorum  is  supplied  with  its  needs  for 
the  coming  season. 

CLolMu  QrudhwdtmfL 

HPhe  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to 
A  what  procedure  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  monthly  officers'  meeting 
in  the  department  of  Class  Instruction. 

In  this  connection  we  suggest  the  re- 
reading of  the  instructions  on  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Officers  and  Committee- 
men of  Stake  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
Quorums,  page  313,  Priesthood  and 
Church  Government. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  officers  meet 
together  for  the  opening  exercises  and 
then  adjourn  to  their  various  depart- 
ments, the  Class  Instruction  depart- 
ment to  be  conducted  by  the  stake 
chairman  of  that  department,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  stake  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  committee.  During  this 
period  the  suggestions  for  this  depart- 
ment published  each  month  in  The  Im- 
provement Era,  together  with  any  other 
material  that  the  chairman  may  regard 
as  appropriate,  may  be  discussed  with 
the  object  in  view  of  adapting  those 
suggestions  to  the  local  needs  of  each 
quorum. 

We  call  special  attention  to  this 
column  published  in  the  November 
1942  Era,  page  730,  in  which  are  out- 
lined six  subdivisions  that  should  prove 
helpful  and  give  direction  in  the  con- 
ducting of  this  department  in  the  month- 
ly officers'  meeting.  These  subdivisions 
have  been  amplified  in  subsequent  issues 
of  the  Era  and  if  the  suggestions  made 
therein  are  carried  out  they  should  af- 
ford helpful  material  for  this  depart- 
ment. In  subdivision  4,  therein,  the 
chairman  of  the  Class  Instruction  com- 


mittee is  urged  to  maintain  a  contact  not 
only  with  his  quorum  or  group  classes 
but  also  with  gospel  doctrine  classes  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  any  other  auxi- 
liary class  involving  members  of  the 
quorum.  A  uniform  interest  must  be 
maintained  in  all  classes  in  which  quo- 
rum members  are  enrolled. 

QhwtdfL  SsuwioL 

Wanted:  A  Boys'  Man 

Ccouting  and  Aaronic  Priesthood  ac- 
*■*  tivities  call  for  a  leadership  with 
special  gifts  and  qualifications.  A  boys' 
man  should  be  selected  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  responsibilities  and 
the  particular  duties  required  of  him. 
The  men  best  fitted  to  lead  and  inspire 
boys  ordinarily  belong  to  one  of  the 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  quorums.  To 
find  such  men  and  to  encourage  them 
to  accept  this  work  is  a  duty  of  the 
Church  Service  committee. 

In  this  day  of  juvenile  delinquency 
there  is  urgent  need  to  consider  the 
problems  of  youth.  The  study  of  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  younger  gen- 
eration is  an  obligation  of  the  quorums 
and  the  Church.  It  offers  a  wide  field 
of  activity  for  those  qualified  to  direct 
and  inspire  the  youth  among  our  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  important  to  create  within  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  our  young  people  a 
moral  and  spiritual  force  to  protect 
them  against  sin  and  evil.  This  chal- 
lenge comes  with  singular  appropriate- 
ness to  the  Church  Service  committee 
in  its  effort  to  promote  activity  among 
the  quorum  members. 

SdjcaczL  &7ni&JvrflanM)JUA, 

"\TS7hile  your  quorum  is  busy  in  Wel- 
*"  fare  gardens,  harvesting  fruit 
crops,  and  in  other  assignments  where 
several  are  working  together,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  should  put  forth 
special  effort  to  see  that  all  are  properly 
acquainted  and  that  a  good  feeling  of 
camaraderie  exists  in  the  group.  In  the 
informal  atmosphere  of  a  work  project, 
sincere  friendships  often  take  root 
which  otherwise  remain  as  only  ac- 
quaintances. This  will  promote  real 
brotherhood  in  the  quorum. 

Store  Coal 

"Cor  the  benefit  of  the  quorum  mem- 
bers,  they  should  be  warned  again 
to  put  in  their  winter's  supply  of  coal 
immediately,  and  learn  the  proper  meth- 
ods for  safe  storing. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


Where  There's  A  Will,  There's  A  Well 

"\T7hen  the  agricultural  committee  of 
*  *  the  Second  Ward,  Liberty  Stake, 
leased  the  three  acres  known  as  Gal- 
lacher  Field  for  a  Welfare  garden  proj- 
ect, there  was  no  means  of  irrigation. 
Now,  however,  through  the  industry 
and  planning  of  the  committee,  two 
artesian  wells  have  been  drilled  in  this 
field.  The  natural  flow  is  stored  in  a 
reservoir,  while  a  centrifugal  pump  has 
been  installed  to  secure  the  volume 
needed. 

The  difficulties  confronting  city 
groups  in  securing  a  garden  project  did 
not  discourage  Chairman  Reuben  Ma- 
son and  his  committee  of  H.  Ray  Smith, 
Rodney  O.  Dobbs,  Fred  G.  Peterson, 
and  Matthew  Gallacher.  Although  it 
cost  $500  to  establish  the  watering 
facilities,  $160  for  fencing,  and  $40  for 
tools,  they  still  went  ahead  with  the 
garden. 

Besides  this  initial  expense  of  $700, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  year's  crop  will 
cost  $750,  including  seed,  11,400  cans 
for  processing  and  preserving,  and 
rental  of  canning  equipment. 

The  project  is  financed  by  (a)  $100 
assessment  from  each  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  quorum  of  the  ward,  (b) 
additional  voluntary  donations  from  the 
ward  membership,  and  ( c )  the  mark-up 
added  to  the  cost  of  producing  and 
preserving  the  crops. 

The  crops  will  be  distributed  to  eli- 
gible ward  members  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  their  families.  A  deduction 
of  three  cents  per  can  will  be  made  to 
those  who  worked  in  the  garden.  As 
high  as  fifty  percent  may  be  deducted 
from  the  market  price  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, provided  the  member  has  per- 
formed sufficient  labor  in  the  field. 
Work  receipts,  or  credits,  will  be  issued 
monthly  for  all  labor  performed  by  in- 
dividuals. 

Each  Melchizedek  quorum  is  as- 
signed one  day  a  week  on  which  to 
work.  The  same  is  true  for  the  adult 
Aaronic  group.  The  bishopric,  advis- 
ers, and  the  rest  of  the  Aaronic  Priest- 
hood membership  work  together  on 
another  day.  And  so  this  ward  project 
on  the  corner  of  Fourth  East  and  Sev- 
enth South  in  Salt  Lake  City,  moves 
forward  in  a  business-like  manner  as  a 
result  of  the  counsel  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency of  the  Church,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  later  plea  from  the  government 
that  all  available  garden  space  be 
utilized  for  essential  foodstuff  produc- 
tion. 

Objective  for  the  Year 

Tnder  the  direction  of  President  Irvin 
*"*  L.  Warnock,  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  of  the  Sevier  Stake  has  out- 
lined a  revised  list  of  objectives  which 
serves  as  a  guide  to  all  the  quorums  for 
the  ensuing  year.  This  list  has  been 
mimeographed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  quorum  officers  of  the  stake. 
Provision  is  made  to  check  participa- 
tion in  each  objective  for  every  month 
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of  the  year.  Other  stakes  may  outline 
their  own  aims  and  so  prevent  over- 
looking them.  The  Sevier  Stake  list 
follows : 

1.  Complete  card  file 

2.  Have  one  quorum  project  (quorum 
basis ) .  Each  member  shall  paint  his 
fence,  house;  plant  trees,  shrubs,  gar- 
den. Reduce  debt.  Sponsor  missionary. 
Buy  bonds. 

3.  Complete  organization 

a.  Presidency 

b.  Committees 

c.  Group  leader 

d.  Functioning 

4.  Sacrament  meeting  programs 
a.  Use  quorum  members 

5.  One  social  on  quorum  basis 

6.  Quorum  funds 

7.  Research  and  temple  work 

8.  Sacrament  meeting   attendance 

9.  A  letter  a  year  to  absentee  members 

10.  Quarterly  reports  on  time 

11.  and  12.   (Objectives  Optional) 

Priesthood  in  the  Army 

/^haplain  George  R.  Woolley  re- 
^*  ports  on  the  value  of  the  Priesthood 
in  the  army  and  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  benefiting  the  Church  mem- 
bers. Recently  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  fly  to  one  of  the  Pacific  Islands  where 
about  one  hundred  fifty  L.D.S.  men 
were  stationed  without  having  a  Mor- 
mon chaplain  in  the  vicinity. 

Finding  men  holding  the  Priesthood, 
Chaplain  Woolley  effected  an  organ- 
ization that  will  enable  the  men  to  carry 
on  and  magnify  their  calling  even  in  the 
army.  LeGrande  Sadler,  a  seventy 
from  Murray,  was  appointed  as  group 
leader.  Then  a  representative  from  each 
of  three  batteries  was  selected.  They 
are  all  ordained  elders  and  include 
Ralph  Winterton,  Provo,  Utah;  Reed 
Johnson,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah;  and  Arth- 


ur Astle,  Garland,  Utah.  Elders  Sadler 
and  Winterton  are  returned  mission- 
aries. 

These  men  make  monthly  reports  to 
Chaplain  Woolley  and  carry  on  weekly 
study  periods.  On  Sundays  they  attend 
and  assist  in  the  work  of  the  nearby 
branches  of  the  Church  where  many  of 
the  men  are  serving  as  teachers,  and  in 
one  branch  they  conduct  the  exercises 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  local  Priest- 
hood. 

■  m  ■ 

By  Roscoe  C.  Cox 

TT  has  been  my  privilege  to  spend  con- 
A  siderable  time  in  army  camps.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  first  night  in  such 
a  camp.  In  the  same  tent  were 
two  soldiers  of  considerable  service, 
who  had  just  been  reunited  after  two 
years  apart.  Their  low  regard  for 
womanhood  shocked  me. 

Now  I  know  that  one  of  the  very 
worst  enemies  of  a  clean  life  is  a  filthy 
story  or  a  nasty  joke.  I  wish  most 
urgently  that  I  could  forget  some  of 
the  stories  I  have  heard — -many  of 
which  I  did  not  want  to  hear.  You 
don't  know,  when  you  pass  on  a  nasty 
joke,  just  whom  you  are  going  to  hurt, 
whose  life  you  are  going  to  pervert, 
and  whose  ideals  you  are  going  to  ruin. 
You  may  pervert  an  idea  or  a  mind 
until  you  will  pervert  an  entire  life. 
So  before  you  defile  yourself  and 
others  with  a  filthy  joke,  keep  your  lips 
closed.  Let  other  people  around  you 
know  that  you  don't  care  to  hear  such 
filth.  At  one  time  in  France  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  a  stove  in  my  room, 
(Concluded  on  page  493) 
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STAR  VALLEY  STAKE  MISSIONARIES 

"The  Star  Valley  Stake  Mission  has  been  showing  added  interest  in  missionary  work.  Simce  this  picture 
was  taken,  fourteen  new  missionaries  have  been  addtd.  There  is  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in 
this  phase  of  our  responsibility,  and  we  expect  great  accomplishments  through  the  stake  missionary  service." 

The  names  of  the  missionaries  are  as  follows:  Front  row  (left  to  rigjht):  Kilng  Cramney,  Atden  Putnum, 
Lloyd  Pead,  president  of  district  No.  2;  Emil  VonAlmon,  mission  president;  Gilbert  Allred,  president  of  district 
No.  1;  Lenard  Robinson,  president  of  district  No.  3;  Con  Millward,  John  D.  Kingston. 

Second  row:  Carl  Robinson,  Royle  S.  Papworth,  Ralph  J.  Hyer  (Star  Valley  Stake  Presidency);  Ray 
Walton,  Robert  Lancaster,  Ralph  Astle,  Lee  Preston,  Charles  Ramzenberger,  Roland  Johnson. 

Third  row:  Ivan  Gardner,  stake  clerk;  Mrs.  King  Cranney,  Mrs.  Wilford  Haderlie,  Mrs.  Emil  VonAlmon, 
mission  secretary;  Mrs.  Alden  Putnum,  Mrs.  Leora  Griffcth,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Allred,  Mrs.  Roland  Johnson,  Bonita 
Gardner,  Lavere  Johns,  former  stake  mission  president. 

Back  row:   Marvin  Hepworth,  Thomas  Simpson,  Harold  Jensen. 

Those  laboring  as  missionaries  unable  to  be  present  when  this  picture  was  taken  are  Wilford  Haderlie,  Mrs. 
Lenard  Robinson,  Delia  Anderson,  and  Maude  Ranzenberg. 

—Reported  by  Royle  S.  Papworth 
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Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives.  Pray  to  be  stronger  men.  Do  not 
pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers.  Pray  for  powers  equal  to 
your  tasks.  Then  the  doing  of  your  work  shall  be  no  miracle.  But 
you  shall  be  a  miracle.  Every  day  you  shall  wonder  at  yourself 
at  the  richness  of  life  which  has  come  in  you  by  the  grace  of  God. 

— Phillips  Brooks 

HPhere  is  an  old  legend  to  the  effect  that  off  the  coast  of 
A  Brittany  there  is  a  sunken  city,  and  the  tradition  is  that 
during  the  roar  of  a  storm  when  there  is  danger,  the  bells  of 
that  city  can  still  be  heard  warning  the  people.  The  figure 
is  a  fitting  symbol,  says  a  writer,  of  the  enduring  service 
rendered  by  the  prophets  of  the  world,  for  in  every  crisis 
of  history,  whether  the  danger  was  from  within  or  without, 
the  prophets  have  sounded  the  trumpet  call  to  reform  and 
rededication.  They  have  spoken  in  tones  that  have  rung 
clear  and  carried  conviction. 

In  the  world's  saddened  condition  today,  when  people 
are  thrown  into  confusion  and  wondering  just  what  will 
be  their  lot  at  the  end  of  the  war,  they  need,  and  we  all 
need,  an  awakened  faith  in  the  simple  truths  of  the  Savior 
of  the  world.  This  is  the  message  of  religion.  Only  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  can  satisfy  the  ultimate  needs  of  our  natures. 
It  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  we  go  forth  to  teach. 

The  missionaries  are  idealists,  men  and  women  of  spiritual 
insight  who  labor  with  profound  and  undying  zeal  to  awaken 
their  fellow  men  to  a  higher  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  right, 
and  to  cause  them  to  look  to  the  future  and  to  prepare  them 
for  it.  They  extend  their  hopes  and  beliefs  to  others  and 
impart  to  them  the  comfort  and  joy  of  rededication  to  the 
ways  of  God.  No  work  known  to  man  can  bring  greater 
joy  and  permanent  happiness  than  to  make  people  see  the 
glory  and  the  light  of  the  Christian  truth. 

For  your  inspiration,  recall  the  missionaries  who  went 
into  the  world  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  to  carry 
the  gospel  message  to  foreign  peoples.  We  have  noted 
before  that  as  early  as  1852,  missionaries  were  called  by 
President  Brigham  Young  to  go  to  European  and  Asiatic 
countries.  They  responded  and  went  singlehanded,  but 
with  the  whole  power  of  God  behind  them.  It  often  took 
months  to  reach  their  fields  of  labor.  They  traveled  on  foot 
and  by  slow  sailing  vessels.  Peoples  were  strange  to  them. 
They  were  thankful  to  have  a  place  to  sleep  and  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Their  homesickness  was  something  they  could  not 
overcome  at  times,  and  far  from  home  they  were  often  called 
to  bear  up  under  the  sorrow  of  news  of  the  death  of  some 
loved  one.  But  they  were  strong  in  their  faith,  and  their 
hearts  always  gathered  courage. 

There  are  many  things  the  missionaries  can  tell  their 
friends  who  have  become  investigators.  For  example :  what 
the  Latter-day  Saints  do  for  education,  what  they  have 
done  for  agriculture,  their  home  life,  etc.  Dr.  Ellsworth 
Huntington  of  Yale  University  has  written  in  his  book  Civi- 
lization and  Climate  these  words : 

The  proud  position  of  Utah  is  presumably  the  result  of  Mor- 
monism.  The  leaders  of  that  faith  have  had  the  wisdom  to  insist 
on  a  thorough  system  of  schools,  and  have  obliged  the  children 
to  attend  them.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  Mormonism  as  a 
religious  belief,  it  must  be  credited  with  having  accomplished  a 
remarkable  work  in  spreading  a  moderate  degree  of  education 
almost  universally  among  the  people  of  Utah.  Without  its  in- 
fluence, the  rank  of  Utah  would  probably  be  about  118,  that  is 
between  Colorado  (119),  on  one  side,  and  Nevada  (117),  on 
the  other.  I  emphasize  this  because  it  shows  how  clearly  our  maps 
reflect  the  influence  of  any  peculiar  condition.  Manifestly,  the  dis- 
tribution of  education  throughout  most  of  the  United  States  does 
not  depend  upon  the  influence  of  any  particular  institution,  for 
essentially  the  same  institutions  prevail  everywhere.  Yet  in  the 
map  of  education,  Utah  is  conspicuous  because  it  is  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  a  unique  American  institution  which  is  limited  to  one 
small  area. 
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Or  you  might  tell  them  about  the  settlements  of  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  by  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  1 847. 

The  settlement  of  the  vales  of  the  Wasatch  was  a  fine  example 
of  American  colonization.  Colonization  means  the  founding  and 
developing  of  new  communities,  where  civilization  has  never  been 
before.  It  is  the  expansion  of  a  new  community  into  a  new  terri- 
tory. It  is  the  subduing  of  vast  stretches  of  virgin  soil  and  chang- 
ing it  into  farms,  homes,  and  civic  life.  The  pioneers  of  Utah  had 
only  the  two  factors  that  make  for  economic  life — land  and  labor. 
By  a  process  of  saving  and  accumulation  they  obtained  their  homes 
and  farming  implements.  They  made  their  way  into  the  wilder- 
ness, provided  their  own  means  of  transportation,  carried  with 
them  their  supplies  and  sustenance,  their  tools  and  utensils,  with 
which  to  begin  their  industries.  They  created  by  labor  and  in- 
crease, and  soon,  the  desert — the  sagebrush  land — was  green 
and  golden  in  fields  of  plenty.  True,  most  of  the  people  were 
poor;  the  families  were  large;  and  the  burden  of  providing  for 
them  was  heavy  and  discouraging.  At  times,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  find  relief  in  nature — the  wild  berries  and  roots  of  the 
sego  lily  were  helpful. 


Every  town  was  located  on  some  mountain  stream,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  for  culinary  purposes.  One 
of  the  first  things  done  was  to  measure  the  water,  and  to  appoint 
a  water-master.  This  was  done  by  all  the  citizens  in  meetings. 
From  the  stream  came  the  irrigating  canal  and  ditch,  and  the  first 
laws  of  these  communities  were  irrigation  laws.  Everyone  worked 
on  the  canals  and  ditches.  All  contributed  of  their  labor.  The 
fine  cooperative  system  was  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munities. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  people  to  hear  what  eminent 
writers  have  said  about  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
"Mormon"  people  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Count 
Herman  Keyserling  in  his  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher, 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophic  works  of  this  century,  says 
in  reference  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
Utah: 

The  Mormons  have  achieved  a  civilization  hardly  attained  by 
any  other  people;  in  barely  half  a  century  they  changed  a  salt 
desert  into  a  garden.  They  are,  moreover,  admirable  citizens,  law- 
abiding,  honest,  and  progressive. 

The  missionary  goes  to  a  home  with  all  good-will,  which 
is  an  expression  of  his  fine  life  within.  He  recalls  how  Jesus 
taught  the  gospel.  Jesus  had  respect  for  personality  and 
made  the  values  which  enrich  personality  available  for  all 
men.  He  had  concern  for  the  poor  man,  the  outcast,  the 
sinful,  the  sorrowing,  and  He  healed  body  and  soul.  His 
entire  life  was  given  to  the  lifting  of  individuals  to  God. 
He  went  from  door  to  door.  He  spoke  to  few  crowds.  His 
conversations  were  with  one  or  two  people  at  a  time.  Pic- 
ture His  blessings  in  the  little  home  of  Mary  and  Martha, 
and  His  teaching  them  the  beauty  and  glory  of  life. 

Nothing  will  rest  you  so  much  as  to  "clean  up"  at  the 
end  of  the  day;  and  with  your  heart  filled  with  a  message 
of  hope,  go  forth  to  find  a  friend  who  will  listen  to  the  Word 
of  the  Lord.  There  are  more  people  looking  and  waiting 
for  truth  than  you  realize.  So  many  broken  hearts,  so  many 
lonely  souls,  so  many  with  heavy  burdens,  that  a  word  will 
often  take  light  to  the  most  darkened  mind.  An  evening  so 
spent  will  give  you  a  joy  the  next  day  that  will  cause  you  to 
want  to  go  forth  again  and  again  to  find  another  waiting 
soul.  There  is  a  noble  message  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
an  ancient  sage: 

Not  thine  to  complete  the  work,  nor  art  thou  free  to  lay  it  down. 

— L.  E.  Y. 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


Melchizedek  Priesthood  Outline  of  Study,  September,  1943 

Text:  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 


LESSON  68 

The  Governments  of  Men 

Read  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  pp.  248-254,  47-50,  57,  58,  15-16, 
96,  332,  333;  D.  &  C.  88:42-43;  47;  Rev.  11: 
15;  Dan.  7:9-14,  18,  27;  Helaman  12:4-7. 

1.  Governmental    authority    an    eternal 
principle 

a.  Entire  universe  governed  by  law 
(D.  &  C.  88:42-43,  47) 

b.  Government  and  laws  should  pro- 
tect the  innocent  and  punish  the 
guilty  (49) 

c.  Should  guarantee  protection  in  hon- 
orable pursuits  of  life  (50) 

2.  Man's  usurped  authority 

a.  The  government  of  God  promotes 
peace,  unity,  happiness  and  the  uni- 
versal good  (248) 

b.  Failure  of  human  governments  to 
preserve  religious  freedom  for  all 
(332) 

Discuss : 

1.  What  is  the  only  justification  for  gov- 
ernmental laws? 

2.  How  has  God  provided  for  good  gov- 
ernment on  the  earth? 

LESSON  69 

The  Governments  of  Men  (Continued) 

3.  Deplorable  condition  of  the  world 

a.  Apostasy  of  the  world  (15,47) 

b.  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  choose  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil 
(96) 

4.  The  Lord  to  rule  and  reign  (Rev.  11: 
15;  Dan.  7:9-14,  18,  27) 

a.  Design  of  Jehovah  to  take  the  reins 
of  government  (250) 

b.  Judgment  will  be  administered  in 
righteousness  (251) 

Discuss : 

1.  Demonstrate  the  effect  of  man's  turn- 
ing from  the  divine  pattern  to  set  up  man- 
made  governments. 

2.  What  solution  is  provided  for  the  de- 
plorable ills  in  our  present  world? 


LESSON  70 

The  End  of  the  World 

Read  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  pp.  14,  16-18,  71,  92,  96,  100-101, 
132,  141,  160-162,  280,  286-287,  305,  321, 
328,  341,  362, 365-366;  D.&  C.  29:16-20;  45: 
31-32,  42-47,  63,  68-69,  74-75;  49:7,  24-25; 
63:32-34;  88:91,  93,  96;  98:32-38. 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  wicked 

a.  Destroying  angel  to  follow  closely 
the  elders  who  have  faithfully 
warned  all  (92) 

b.  The  end  of  the  world  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked  (100-101 ) 

c.  Judgments  of  God  to  sweep  the 
earth  (14,365-366) 

(1)  War  and  bloodshed   (160-161) 

(a)  The  Lord  in  wrath  has  de- 
creed wars,  and  the  wicked 
shall  slay  the  wicked  (D.  & 
C.  63:33) 

(b)  Army  will  be  against  army 
(365-366) 

(c)  Foreign  wars  and  in  this 
land  (D.  &  C.  45:63) 

(d)  Unnatural  slaying  of  closest 
kin  (161) 

( e )  Unparalleled  scene  of  blood- 
shed in  the  United  States 
(17) 

(f)  Saints  may  have  to  beat 
ploughs  into  swords    (366) 

(g)  Will  not  do  for  men  to  sit 
down  patiently  and  see  their 
children  destroyed 

(h)  When  God  justifies  going 
to  war — an  ancient  law  (D. 
6  C.  98:32-38) 

d.  Pestilence,  famine,  hail  and  earth- 
quakes (17,  18,  71,  160;  D.  &  C. 
29:16-20;  45:31) 

Discuss: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "the 
end  of  the  world"? 

2.  Will  it  occur  at  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  millennium? 


NO-LIQUOR-TOBACCO  COLUMN 


A  Condition  for  Success 

'"TThere  is  no  excellence  without 
labor."  Experience  teaches  the 
truth  of  this  maxim.  This  truth  must 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  officers  in  the 
stakes,  quorums,  and  organizations  of 
the  Church  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  No- 
Liquor-Tobacco  campaign. 

This  campaign  cannot  end  as  long  as 
there  are  persons  who  smoke  or  drink. 
To  free  our  people  of  indulgence  in 
liquor  and  tobacco  is  the  objective  of 
the  campaign.  To  do  this,  two  things 
must  be  done: 

1.  To  make  abstainers  of  all  who  indulge 

2.  So  to  instruct  and  motivate  our  youth 
that  they  will  never  indulge 

The  work  of  making  abstainers  has 
been  assigned  to  Priesthood  quorums  by 
the  First  Presidency.   The  work  of  in- 
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structing  and  motivating  the  youth  has 
been  given  to  the  homes  and  auxiliary 
organizations  of  the  Church.  Priest- 
hood and  quorum  officers  have  been  ad- 
vised to  organize  and  conduct  a  "cam- 
paign of  persuasion"  by  the  personal 
contact  method  among  the  users  in  their 
respective  quorums.  Stake  chairmen 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  this  is  done. 

Materials  and  lessons  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  general  boards  of  the  aux- 
iliaries for  their  respective  stake  and 
ward  organizations.  These  materials 
and  lessons  are  intended  for  repeated 
use  year  after  year  with  each  oncoming 
class  in  the  department  for  which  they 
were  designed.  In  the  seminaries  the 
first  year  classes  use  this  material. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  stake 
No-Liquor-Tobacco  chairman,  either  in 


person  or  by  a  committee  member,  to 
stimulate  each  quorum  and  each  auxilia- 
ry organization  to  carry  on  the  program 
made  for  these  respective  groups. 

No  Letdown 

The  plan  of  campaign  does  not  allow 
for  any  letdown.  There  is  a  new  class 
each  year  in  every  organization.  So 
long  as  smoking  and  drinking  are  popu- 
lar in  the  world,  so  will  there  be  a 
tampering  with  liquor  and  tobacco  by 
a  few  quorum  members.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  letdown  of  the  campaign  of 
persuasion.  Let  all  campaign  commit- 
tees keep  in  touch  with  the  situation 
and  act  accordingly. 

Surprising  News 

The  National  Safety  Council,  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  released  the  news 
at  the  end  of  June  that  traffic  in  the 
United  States  still  remains  the  greatest 
killer. 

Traffic  deaths  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Council  said,  numbered  40,000,  ex- 
ceeding the  United  States  war  dead 
during  the  same  period.  Also  stressed 
was  the  claim  that  during  the  same 
period  the  number  of  war  wounded 
and  missing  (not  counting  prisoners) 
was  70,689,  compared  with  1,400,000 
injured  in  auto  accidents,  100,000  of 
them  permanently  disabled. 

Remembering  that  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  traffic  accidents  liquor  was 
involved,  the  question  arises  why  does 
not  the  law  make  it  a  crime  for  any 
drinking  driver  to  be  at  an  auto  wheel? 
When  shall  we  become  civilized  enough 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  demon 
alcohol? 

Affiliated  with  some  of  our  No- 
Liquor-Tobacco  educational  campaign 
committees  (as  in  Salt  Lake  County) 
are  active  law  enforcement  committees 
which  are  devoted  to  the  project  of  see- 
ing that  the  law  is  enforced  as  it  relates 
to  minors  and  liquor-tobacco.  Every 
stake  might  well  have  such  a  committee. 
To  protect  youth  from  the  wiles  of  the 
liquor  and  tobacco  octopuses  that  are 
seeking  to  enslave  for  profit  our  youth 
to  liquor  and  tobacco  poisons,  is  a 
noble  project,  worthy  of  the  efforts  of 
all  right-minded  people.  Let  us  have 
more  law  enforcement  committees. 


"The  Strength  of  Ten" 

[Concluded  from  page  491 ) 
and  it  was  a  luxury.  Other  soldiers 
used  to  come  in  to  sit  around  it  and  one 
of  the  rules  was  that  there  were  to  be 
no  filthy  stories.  It  didn't  take  it  long 
to  get  around  camp  that  I  didn't  like  to 
hear  filthy  stories,  and  few  of  them 
were  told  when  I  was  around.  They 
liked  to  come  to  my  room,  and  they 
were  welcome  until  they  started  off  on 
questionable  stories.  Every  man  in  his 
own  sphere  can  create  a  similar  situ- 
ation. 

"My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of 
ten  .because  my  heart  is  pure."  That 
can  be  as  true  of  us  as  it  was  of  Ten- 
nyson's Sir  Galahad. 
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WARD  BOY  LEADERSHIP 

COMMITTEE  OUTLINE  OF  STUDY 

SEPTEMBER,  1943 

Text:  HOW  TO  WIN  BOYS 

Chapter  IX:  Dealing  With  Difficult 

Boys 

Quotations  from  the  Text: 

1.  Before  a  boy  takes  his  roughshod 
training  at  the  hands  of  some  house  of 
correction,  let's  give  him  the  training 
of  the  House  of  God! 

2.  No  boy  is  any  accident!  Back  in  his 
home  he  had  a  great  deal,  some, 
or  no  training.  Back  in  his  family  there 
was  moronic,  good,  or  excellent  breed- 
ing. The  Irish  had  it  wrong,  I  think. 
We  can  not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear;  but  human  guidance  plus 
the  wonder-working  power  of  God 
can  bring  about  that  miracle  and 
greater  ones  yet.  Space  forbids  the 
stories  of  tens  of  thousands  who  would 
feel  proud  to  testify  to  the  life-making, 
career-building  power  of  God,  working 
through  such  blundering  guides  to  boy- 
hood as  you  and  I  are! 

3.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  once  said:  "I  wish 
the  bad  people  of  the  world  would 
take  up  goodness — they'd  put  so  much 
energy  and  vitality  into  it!" 

4.  I  repeat,  if  you  want  to  see  just  what 
this  "Lord  of  all  life"  can  do,  you  leave 
your  peace  and  security  and  home 
comfort  and  see  God  at  work.  There 
is  not  a  gangster  of  whom  I've  read 
who  was  a  failure  in  and  of  himself. 
Society  failed  him  as  a  boy. 

5.  If  evil  men  can  make  criminals 
(thieves,  blackmailers,  kidnapers,  mur- 
derers), then  good  Christian  men  can 
make  good  citizens  out  of  boys! 

6.  A  very  difficult  boy  is  the  timid  boy 
who  is  wrapped  up  in  himself,  his 
thoughts,  his  own  acts,  and  who  needs 
a  quick  unwrapping. 

7.  Another  very  terrible  and  very  influ- 
ential youth  is  the  foul-mouthed  boy. 
The  terrible  part  is  that  when  one 
begins  to  live  on  spicy  fare,  one  grows 
to  dislike  the  clean  and  genuinely 
clever.  Appetites  are  not  shaken  off  in 
a  moment. 

8.  The  young  egotist  is  best  handled  in 
a  personal  way.  Thousands  of  teach- 
ers fail  by  using  the  bawling-out  proc- 
ess. 

9.  The   vicious   boy    whose  standard   of 


The  Aaronic  Priesthood 
membership  of  the  Star 
Valley  Stake  are  shown 
celebrating  their  Standard 
Quorum  Award  Achieve- 
ments for  1942. 

The  slogan  for  young 
men  suggested  by  the 
stake  presidency  and  the 
stake  Aaronic  Priesthood 
committee  for  1943  is 
"Cleanliness  before  God, 
at  home  or  abroad."  Their 
goal  is — "For  every  quo- 
rum, a  Standard  Quorum 
Award." 

Bishop  Joseph  L.Wirth- 
lin  of  the  Presiding  Bish- 
opric and  Lee  A.  Palmer, 
field  representative  of  the 
Presiding  Bishopric,  were 
guests  and  addressed  the 
group. 
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BOYD  RICH 


DELWORTK  GARDNER 


From  the  Star  Valley  Stake  comes  the  report  that  Boyd 
Rich,  Fairview  Ward,  and  Delworth  Gardner,  Graver  Ward, 
have  established  a  record  of  100%  attendance  at  Aaronic 
Priesthood  quorum  meetings  for  the  last  three  years. 
Each  of  these  young  men  is  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
Priesthood  assignments  and  in  living  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  Church. 

The  Presiding  Bishopric  would  appreciate  receiving 
photographs  and  certified  records  of  Aaronic  Priesthood 
members  having  100%  attendance  records  at  quorum 
meeting  for  a  minimum  of  three  consecutive  years. 


10. 


jokes  is  unthinkably  low  is  not  readily 
changed.  As  stated,  appetites  are  ap- 
petites. And  mental  ones  are  harder 
to  handle  than  physical  ones.  But  here 
again  comes  the  power  of  close  per- 
sonal and  confidential  guidance. 
God  hates  nothing  so  much  as  mental 
and  spiritual  pith!  Truly  "blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart." 

Master  the  difficult  boys.  Each  can  be 
the  stumbling  block  to  your  helpful- 
ness with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Each 
may  be  saved  for  guidance  to  others 
who  have  made  his  selfsame  mistakes. 

Helps  for  the  Class  Leader: 

It  is  suggested  that  the  class  give  thor- 
ough consideration  to  the  author's  recom- 
mended treatment  of  the  following  types: 

.1  The  "poppycock" 

2.  The  "timid" 

3.  The  "foul-mouthed" 

4.  The  "egotist" 

5.  The  "vicious" 

Admittedly,  some  of  the  above  types  are 
not  to  be  found  among  our  young  men. 
However,  the  subject  material  is  so  vital 
to  successful  boy  leadership  that  full  con- 
sideration thereof  is  respectfully  urged. 
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Touring  each  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Ward  Boy  Leadership  Committee 
there  is  to  be  a  period  of  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  devoted  to  leadership  training. 
Outlines  are  published  one  month  in 
advance  in  the  Progress  of  the  Church, 
on  this  page  of  The  Improvement  Era, 
and  in  the  Church  Section  of  the  Des- 
erer  News. 

There  should  be  assigned  to  this  re- 
sponsibility a  teacher  who  understands 
a  growing  boy  and  his  problems,  and 
who  appreciates  qualities  of  leadership 
which  have  special  appeal  to  young 
men.  This  training  course  should  be 
of  inestimable  value  if  properly  and 
faithfully  conducted.  It  can,  and  should 
be,  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  meeting. 

This  course  is  unique  in  that  it  deals 
specifically  with  boys  and  boy  leaders. 

Jo,  (pM&xdsL 

HPHE  presidencies  of  the  deacons  and 
teachers  quorums  are  to  preside 
over,  and  conduct  the  exercises  of,  all 
quorum  or  group  meetings.  Quorum 
presidents  should  allow  their  counselors 
to  take  their  full  turn  in  conducting  quo- 
rum meetings.  The  bishop  is  to  preside 
over  all  priests  quorum  or  group  meet- 
ings, but  may  call  upon  members  of  his 
quorum  in  rotation  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises under  his  direction.  It  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  quorum  adviser  to 
preside  over,  or  conduct  the  exercises 
of,  the  quorum  or  group  meeting. 
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H.  F.  CHRISTIAN  PIEPER 

ANOTHER    remarkable    record    in 
ward  teaching  is  reported  by  the 
bishopric     of     the     Rexburg     Second 
Ward,  Rexburg  Stake. 

From  1900  to  1903,  H.  F.  Christian 
Pieper  served  as  a  ward  teacher  in  one 
of  the  wards  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
takes  considerable  pride  in  the  fact  that 
President  Heber  J.  Grant's  home  was 
among  those  first  assigned  to  him  in  this 
activity.  He  always  speaks  of  the 
cordial  treatment  extended  to  him  and 
his  companion  in  the  home  of  Presi- 
dent Grant. 

In  1903,  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Rexburg,  where  he  was  again  assigned 
to  do  ward  teaching.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  spent  in  the  mission 
field  he  has  not  missed  a  single  month 
in  making  his  visits  during  the  past 
forty  years. 

Other  Church  activities  include  the 
gathering  of  genealogical  data  on 
thirteen  thousand  members  of  his  fami- 
ly line  as  well  as  the  line  of  Sister 
Pieper.  Three  sons  have  filled  missions. 

The  bishopric  reports: 

From  the  day  he  was  baptized,  Brother 
Pieper  has  always  kept  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom, paid  his  full  tithing,  and  made  every 
donation  asked  of  him.  He  never  worries 
about  the  future.  He  gives  liberally  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord  and  trusts  Him  for  future 
needs. 
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WARD  TEACHERS 

The   teacher's   duty   is   to   watch  over  the  church  always,    and    be    with     and 

strengthen  them; 
And  see  that  there  is  no  iniquity  in  the  church,  neither  hardness  with  each  other, 

neither  lying,  backbiting,  nor  evil  speaking; 
And  see  that  the  church  meet  together  often,  and  also  see  that  all  the  members 

do  their  duty.  (D.  &  C.  20:53-55.) 

ItfwudL  JsachsJi&l  <YVbi6JkaqsL,  SsipiswibsOc,  1943 

YE  ARE  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

Tn  His  memorable  sermon  on  the  mount,  Jesus  referred  to  His  disciples  as 
*  "...  the  light  of  the  world."  {Matt.  5:14.)  Does  it  seem  paradoxical 
that  men  should  be  referred  to  as  "light"? 

In  the  material  sense,  we  look  upon  light  as  that  which  comes  from  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  incandescent  and  other  light-producing  agencies. 
The  question  then  arises — "How  can  man,  too  be  'light'?" 

Obviously  the  "light"  which  emanates  from  the  pure  heart  of  a  disciple 
of  Christ  is  other  than  that  which  is  visibly  perceptible.  It  is,  however, 
none  the  less  potent  and  influential.  It  is  that  quality  of  the  soul  which  has 
a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  behavior  of  those  coming  in  contact  there- 
with. It  influences  the  sinner  and  takes  the  repentant  soul  by  the  hand  and 
places  him  in  the  way  of  eternal  life.  It  heals  the  broken  heart,  cheers  the 
oppressed,  comforts  the  weary,  expresses  its  life-giving  properties  in  kind 
words,  thoughful  actions,  and  noble  deeds.  It  inspires  men  to  clothe  the 
naked,  feed  the  hungry,  give  the  thirsty  to  drink,  "to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  afflictions.  ..."  It  purfies  the  heart  and  exalts  the  soul 
of  man. 

In  all  of  these  worthy  actions  we  are  co-workers  with  our  Redeemer, 
for  He  described  Himself,  also,  as  "the  light  of  the  world."  (John  8:12.)  In 
Him  we  have  our  pattern. 

How  much  light  is  each  of  us,  as  Latter-day  Saints,  shedding  forth  upon 
the  world?  How  many  souls  are  being  attracted  to  the  more  abundant 
life  because  of  that  which  they  see  us  do  and  hear  us  say?  How  do  the 
actions  of  each  of  us  square  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  with  whom  we 
share  the  responsibilities  of  being  "the  light  of  the  world"? 

In  the  Church,  do  we  sustain  the  General  Authorities  as  we  should?  Do 
we  pay  our  tithes  and  offerings  as  is  expected  of  us?  Do  we  live  what  we 
teach? 

Do  our  neighbors  speak  well  of  us?  Do  they  enjoy  living  next  door? 
Do  they  delight  in  having  their  children  associate  with  ours? 

In  business,  do  our  associates  look  upon  us,  individually,  as  honest 
and  trustworthy?  As  employers,  do  we  enjoy  the  good  will  of  our  em- 
ployees?   As  employees,  are  we  honest  with  those  for  whom  we  work? 

Let  each  Latter-day  Saint  think  seriously  upon  these  matters.  It  is  a 
tremendous  responsibility  to  be  "the  light  of  the  world." 


Tobacco's  But  An  Indian  Weed 

TT  will  be  remembered  that  smoking 
■*  was  introduced  into  England  from 
America  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
use  of  tobacco  met  with  a  good  deal 
of  opposition.  Here  is  a  song  "Tobac- 
co's But  an  Indian  Weed,"  contained 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  reign  of  James  I, 
himself  a  bitter  hater  of  the  weed,  and 
author  of  the  famous  tract  entitled: 
"A  Counter-blaste  to  Tobacco." 

Tobacco's  but  an  Indian  weed, 
Grows  green  at  morn,  cut  down  at  eve; 

It  shews  our  decay, 

We  are  but  clay: 
Think  of  this,  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 


The  pipe  that  is  so  lily-white, 
Wherein  so  many  take  delight, 

Is  broke  with  a  touch, 

Man's  life  is  such: 
Think  of  this,  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 

The  pipe  that  is  so  foul  within 

Shews  how  man's  soul  is  stained  with  sin; 

It  doth  require 

To  be  purged  with  fire: 
Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 

The  ashes  that  are  left  behind 
Do  serve  to  put  us  all  in  mind 

That  unto  dust 

Return  we  must: 
Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 

The  smoke,  that  does  so  high  ascend, 
Doth  shew  man's  life  must  have  an  end; 

The  vapour's  gone, 

Man's  life  is  done: 
Think  of  this,  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 
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By  Alexander  Schreiner,  Tabernacle  Organist  and  Member  Church  Music  Committee 


When  Should  the  Choir  Perform? 

A  letter  from  Mesa,  Arizona,  asks: 
"Is  it  possible  in  some  way  to  ar- 
range to  have  ward  choirs  sing  each 
and  every  Sunday?  The  morale  and 
prestige  of  the  choir  naturally  suffer 
when,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month,  the  choir  is  not  needed  in  the 
programs  prepared  by  auxiliary  organ- 
izations. Is  there  a  Church  ruling  on 
this  point?" 

Yes,  the  Church  ruling  should  be  un- 
derstood by  choir  directors.  It  pro- 
vides a  place  for  the  choir  on  every 
Sabbath  day.  The  Sunday  evening 
services  on  fast  days  are  normally  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations, at  which  time  the  choir 
does  not  perform  except  by  invitation 
of  the  organization  in  charge.  How- 
ever, the  choir  should  be  functioning 
during  fast  meeting,  where  choirs  can 
contribute  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
this  very  sacred  service  both  by  their 
quiet  and  exemplary  presence  before 
the  congregation,  as  well  as  by  the 
rendition  of  a  quiet,  devotional  hymn. 
Anthems  are  not  suitable  for  this  serv- 
ice because  they  are  usually  of  a  rous- 
ing nature.  One  meditative  hymn  sung 
beautifully  by  the  choir  alone  will  suf- 
fice. The  two  or  three  other  hymns 
may  well  be  sung  together  with  the  con- 
gregation. 

Use  of  the  Organ  for  Practice 

From  El  Paso,  Texas,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing query:  "What  should  be  our 
policy  in  regard  to  using  the  organ  for 
practice?" 

This  is  a  matter  controlled  by  each 
bishop,  and  the  policies  which  various 
bishops  follow  will  always  apply  under 
their  jurisdiction.  Nevertheless  the  gen- 
eral practice  which  is  in  use  throughout 
much  of  the  Church  can  here  be  out- 
lined. 

The  problem  of  practice  time  at  ward 
organs  is  generally  acute  for  a  period 
of  about  a  month  immediately  follow- 
ing the  installation  of  an  organ,  when 
many  aspiring  players  all  try  at  the 
same  time  to  test  their  ability  and  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  on  the  new  in- 
strument.    Such  a  condition  sometimes 


exists  long  enough  until  it  is  thought 
wise  to  close  the  instrument  completely 
to  practice  purposes,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  overuse. 

Just  how  much  use  can  an  organ 
stand?  Any  reasonably  good  organ 
should  be  able  to  carry  an  almost  limit- 
less use.  Thousands  of  organs  through- 
out our  country  have  successfully  held 
up  under  a  continuous  use  of  twelve 
and  more  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the 
year.  Electric  motors  which  propel  the 
blower  mechanisms  are  so  well-made 
today  that  they  can  give  practically 
continuous  service.  The  organ  itself 
can  also  give  continuous  service. 

The  Church  is  in  great  need  of  cap- 
able organists,  and  the  only  way  to  de- 
velop them  is  to  give  them  opportunity 
for  practice  and  instruction.  The  two- 
manual  instruments  with  which  so  many 
of  our  chapels  are  equipped  are  ideal 
as  practice  instruments.  They  are  blown 
by  small  motors  which  cost  so  very 
little  as  to  be  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  good  accomplished  by  the  or- 
ganist who  is  improving  the  quality  of 
his  church  music.  It  can  surely  be  called 
a  duty  of  ward  bishoprics  and  ward 
memberships  to  make  it  possible  for  or- 
ganists to  improve  themselves. 

Organists  must  spend  money  for  in- 
struction. No  other  Church  service  in- 
volves similar  preparation  expense.  It 
is  not  expected  that  wards  pay  any  of 
this  expense  which  organists  are  under, 
but  if  wards  wish  to  have  good  or- 
ganists available  for  church  services,  it 
is  no  more  than  reasonable  that  wards 
should  be  very  liberal  in  extending  the 
use  of  instruments  for  practice  pur- 
poses. 

To  sum  up  our  recommendations : 

1.  Organs  should  be  available  for 
practice  to  all  musicians  who  are  giving 
service  to  the  Church  as  organists.  If 
necessary,  a  limit  of  one  hour  a  day  for 
each  person  can  be  made. 

2.  Organs  should  also,  and  more 
especially,  be  available  to  those  who 
are  taking  lessons.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  will  likely  give  service  in  the 
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future,  and  who  are  making  the  most 
progress  in  their  ability  to  play. 

3.  It  seems  reasonable  to  deny  the 
use  of  organs  to  mere  dilettantes,  those 
who  neither  study  nor  give  service  to 
the  Church.  Such  a  policy  will  encour- 
age such  people  either  to  do  some 
serious  studying  under  a  teacher,  or  to 
be  a  regular  worker  in  the  Church. 

4.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  someone, 
the  custodian  perhaps,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  organ  motor  is  correctly  lubricated 
at  recommended  periods  of  time. 


«  ♦  * 


Whittier  Ward  Choir 

HpHE  Whittier  Ward  Choir,  Wells 
A  Stake,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  ward  choirs  in  the  Church. 
Arthur  McFarlane,  the  director,  is  high- 
ly experienced  through  his  continuous 
service  of  thirty-seven  years  as  choir 
leader.  All  of  his  service  has  been  in 
the  same  community — in  the  Waterloo 
Ward  from  May,  1905,  until  that  ward 
was  divided,  and  from  then  to  the  pres- 
ent time  in  Whittier  Ward. 

The  members  of  this  choir  are  some 
of  the  busiest  people  in  the  ward  and 
stake.  In  it  sing  the  stake  president, 
Thomas  E.  Towler,  the  bishop  of  the 
ward,  Fred  W.  Schwendiman;  the  en- 
tire Sunday  School  superintendency, 
the  Relief  Society  presidency,  the  of- 
ficers of  both  M.I.A.  organizations,  the 
ward  clerk,  the  wives  of  the  entire 
bishopric,  leaders  in  Priesthood  organ- 
izations, and  the  Primary  officers.  All 
are  active  members  and  love  to  sing  un- 
der Director  McFarlane's  baton. 

Rehearsals  are  held  each  Sunday  at 
five  o'clock.  When  special  programs 
are  in  preparation,  additional  rehearsals 
are  held  either  Monday,  Wednesday, 
or  both.  The  choir  is  on  vacation  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  but  music  num- 
bers for  the  services  are  prepared  and 
presented  by  choir  members  during  this 
period. 

The  average  attendance  of  this  choir 

is    fifty.     What    is    the    magic    touch 

which  accomplishes   this   splendid  re- 

{Concluded  on  page  499) 
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ONE  FAMILY'S 

JsmplsL  ^ubilssL 

By  Irene  W .  Mevvell 

7T  mong  those  responding  to  the  sug- 
L\  gestion  that  increased  temple 
J.  A.  work,  record-making,  and  family 
research  mark  the  golden  jubilee  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
( April  6,  1 943 ) ,  was  the  family  of  Ed- 
ward Milo  Webb.  In  commemoration 
of  the  event,  many  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, which  is  scattered  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  California,  met  in  excur- 
sions to  the  Salt  Lake  and  Arizona 
temples.  Ordinances  were  performed 
at  this  time  for  many  of  their  own  kin- 
dred dead.  Months  before,  the  family 
genealogist  had  researchers  in  England 
and  in  the  eastern  United  States  busy 
searching  out  names  on  family  lines  for 
this  purpose  and  recording  them  for  or- 
dinance work. 

With  comparatively  little  work,  con- 
sidering the  great  amount  of  good  it 
will  accomplish,  a  book,  One  Mans 
Family  Record,  is  being  compiled  of  all 
descendants  of  Edward  Milo  Webb, 
the  family's  common  ancestor.  Each 
married  couple  sends  to  the  genealogist, 
on  standard  family  group  sheets,  the 
record  of  their  own  family,  with  an- 
other sheet  containing  mounted  photo- 
graphs, if  they  wish,  and  these  are  en- 
tered, by  the  genealogist,  in  the  com- 
mon family  record. 

The  Edward  Milo  Webb  family  or- 
ganization began  in  1929,  when  the  fam- 
ily gathered  for  the  first  real  reunion 
since  the  exodus  from  Mexico  in  1912. 
Nothing  much  was  done  in  a  genealogi- 
cal way  at  this  time,  but  since  then  much 
has  been  accomplished,  even  though 
the  family  members  are  so  widely  scat- 
tered that  they  cannot  meet  often.  As 
•  a  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  re- 
search and  temple  work,  in  spite  of  this 
handicap,  the  family  genealogist  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  mimeographed  bul- 
letin, to  be  issued  semi-annually,  which 
would  serve  as  messenger  to  the  various 
family  branches.  This  little  booklet,  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  pages,  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  a  hundred 
copies,  has  now  been  serving  its  pur- 
pose since  the  fall  of  1938. 

npITLED  by  popular  vote  The  Fireside 
Circle,  this  bulletin  has  been  invalu- 
able in  several  ways:  .as  a  quick  means 
of  contacting  every  member  of  the  fam- 
ily; in  keeping  up  a  bond  of  friendship 
between  family  branches;  stimulating 
family  loyalty  and  pride  and  taking  care 
of  expenses  without  payment  of  fees  or 
donations,  since  the  subscription  price  is 
one  dollar  a  year  (this  is  not  obliga- 
tory), and  any  surplus  from  the  actual 
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expense  of  publishing  the  booklet  goes 
to  the  genealogical  fund.  It  also  makes 
a  record  of  vital  statistics,  preserves 
life  sketches,  histories,  and  other  valu- 
able articles,  keeps  alive  old  family 
traditions,  original  jokes  and  customs. 

A  sample  issue,  for  instance,  con- 
tains as  frontispiece  a  poem,  "My  Fa- 
ther," Who's  Who  in  Our  Family;  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  to  E.  M.  Webb 
from  George  Teasdale,  offering  him,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Karl  G.  Maeser,  the 
principalship  of  the  Juarez  Stake  Aca- 
demy in  Mexico;  A  Tribute  to  My 
Teacher,  Name  the  Bulletin  Contest, 
Missionary  Letter  from  South  America, 
Family  Reunion  Notice,  Out  of  the 
Mouths  of  our  Babes,  Lest  We  Forget 
Our  Ancestors,  Poetry  Page,  Our  Yes- 
terdays; Donald  Beauregard,  Utah 
Artist,  Honored  by  Museum  of  New 
Mexico;  Harvey  Webb's  Expressions 
in  the  Madero  Revolution,  and  Family 
Affairs  Flashed.  There  is  also  a  letter 
to  the  genealogist  from  Donald  L.  Jaco- 
bus, noted  eastern  genealogist,  who  has 
been  doing  research  work  for  the  Webb 
family.  All  issues  give  lists  of  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  missionaries,  gradu- 
ations, special  prizes  and  honors  won  by 
family  members,  musical  notes,  often 
family  recipes,  and  games  for  children. 
One  number  was  devoted  wholly  to  the 
children,  all  news  items,  articles, 
stories,  poems  and  pictures  for,  and  by, 
the  younger  generation. 

HPhe  date  of  the  Webb  Family  Re- 
union  is  usually  March  8,  birthday 
of  the  family  founder.  This  year  there 
were  two  reunions — one  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  the  other  in  Mesa,  Arizona, 
making  it  possible  for  many  to  attend 
who  could  not  otherwise  go.  Since  the 
members  are  so  widely  separated,  with 
missionaries  and  soldiers  in  practically 
every  part  of  the  world,  many,  of 
course,  could  not  be  present  at  either 
meeting  place.  But  the  majority  read 
an  account  of  the  gatherings  in  the 
spring  bulletin.  ( By  the  way,  this  book- 
let has  been  an  invited  guest  at  many 
genealogical  classes,  and  the  idea  has 
been  copied  successfully  by  several 
families.  It  has  even  done  its  bit  to- 
ward the  war  effort,  as  its  success  in- 
spired its  originator  to  begin  the  proj- 
ect of  a  similar  adapted  monthly  book- 
let for  boys  in  the  service  from  Mill- 
creek  Ward.) 

To  connect  past  generations  with 
the  present,  an  ancestral  story  was 
dramatized  to  be  played  at  both  the 
Mesa  and  Salt  Lake  City  reunions. 

An  account  of  the  far-reaching  gene- 
alogical activities  of  the  Edward  Milo 
Webb  family  may  suitably  conclude 
with  the  family  toast — dashed  off  by 
one  of  its  members  at  an  early  reunion 
and  used  in  all  of  the  later  ones,  also  as 
an  introduction  to  several  issues  of  The 
Fireside  Circle: 


Here's  to  the  Webbs — may  their  tribe  in- 
crease! 
While  this  old  world  wags,  may  it  never 

cease! 
If  there's  strength  in  numbers,   then  we're 

strong, 
Strong  for  laughter  and  love  and  song, 
Strong  for  gallantly  carrying  on! 
Some  may  be  short  on  worldly  wealth, 
Some  may  be  short  on  looks,  or  health, 
But  all  are  long  on  family  pride 
And  stand  by  each  other  whate'er  betide; 
And  who  knows,  but  some  of  our  coming 

race 
May  win  for  himself  a  brilliant  place 
On  history's  page— and  folks  will  say, 
We  knew  they'd  come  to  the  front  some 

day — 
It's  in  the  blood,  and  we  all  know  well, 
That,  sooner  or  later,  blood  will  tell! 


The  "Mormon"  Farm- 
Village  in  Colorado 

{Concluded  from  page  451 ) 
they  were  careful  to  select  men  of  good 
character.  The  early  community  is 
described  as  "highly  moral,  largely  re- 
ligious, but  far  from  austere.  .  .  .  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  was  absolutely  forbidden.  .  .  . 
The  attempt  to  introduce  a  billiard  hall 
was  frustrated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dramatic  association  prospered  and 
dancing  was  not  excluded  from  Gree- 
ley."2 

The  Mormon  influence  on  the  found- 
ers of  Greeley  is  not  a  matter  of  sup- 
position. The  suggestion  for  the  proj- 
ect came  from  the  agricultural  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Nathan  C. 
Meeker,  after  a  visit  to  the  West  in 

1 869,  and  immediately  won  the  support 
of  his  chief,  Horace  Greeley,  who  had 
written  appreciatively  of  the  agricul- 
tural achievements  of  the  Mormons, 
whom  he  had  visited  in  1859.3  Though 
he  had  not  selected  a  location  for  his 
settlement,  Meeker  interested  a  num- 
ber of  prospective  colonists.     Early  in 

1870,  accompanied  by  two  associates, 
he  went  west  again  to  select  and  pur- 
chase land.  He  made  a  special  trip  to 
Salt  Lake  City  to  confer  with  Mormon 
leaders  and  to  study  their  land  system 
and  methods  of  irrigation.4  Upon  his 
return  to  Colorado  the  site  of  Greeley 
was  determined,  and  the  lands  settled 
as  already  described. 

Greeley  in  turn  became  the  model  for 
three  Colorado  colonies  established  in 
1870  at  Evans,  Longmont,  and  Green 
City.  In  all  of  these  the  farm-village 
type  of  settlement  was  adopted,  the 
farmers  residing  on  lots  within  the  town 
site  and  cultivating  their  respective 
holdings  of  farm-lands  outside  the  vil- 
lage.6 

2lbid..  passim.  The  similarity  of  these  arrangements 
with  those  of  the  Mormons  in  the  settlement  of  Salt 
Lake  City  will  be  noted. 

3GreeIey,  Recollections   of  a  Busy  Life,   p.   373. 

*r/ie  Daily  Colorado  Tribune,  Feb.  20,  1870;  The 
Deseret  Evening  News,   Feb.  28,  1870.  ,,,..,; 

5Op.    cit.,    James    F.    Willard,    Introduction. 
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The  Church  Moves  On 

(Concluded  from  page  479) 

Washington  Ward,  St.  George  Stake, 
Alton  Jones  succeeds  Wallace  J.  Iverson. 

Grantsville  Second  Ward,  Tooele  Stake, 
Paul  G.  Johnson  succeeds  Clyde  Williams. 

Cache  Ward,  Teton  Stake,  Robert  G. 
Meikle  succeeds  J.  Henry  Hansen. 

Chevy  Chase  Ward,  Washington  Stake, 
Abram  H.  Cannon  succeeds  Riley  A. 
Gwynn. 

Ogden  Nineteenth  Ward,  Weber  Stake, 
Albert  William  Barker  succeeds  Walter  J. 
Blackwell. 

St.  Anthony  Third  Ward,  Yellowstone 
Stake,  Dean  Baird  released. 

Beaver  Creek  Branch,  North  Idaho  Falls 
Stake,  Oscar  H.  W.  Anderson  succeeds 
Heber  C.  Williams. 

Missionaries  Released 

Included  in  the  following  honor  roll  are 
those  released  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
others  not  previously  reported. 

April 

Brazilian:  Jay  Le  Grand  Forsyth,  Kali- 
spell,  Montana;  Spencer  Delos  Gardner, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

California:  Edwin  Parmallee  Sundquist, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Arden  Nephi  Bunderson,  St. 
Charles,  Idaho;  Ervin  Lewis  Child,  Hooper, 
Utah;  Dorothy  Jane  Goates,  Provo;  Thomas 
Calvin  Larsen,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah;  Beth 
Paul,  Ogden;  Vernie  C.  Swenson,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Samuel  Lyman  Tyler,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho;  Howard  Crosby  White,  Beaver, 
Utah. 

Canadian:  Glen  Hirschi  Larsen,  Park 
Valley,  Utah;  Clarence  Larsen,  Park  Val- 
ley, Utah;  Willis  Marvell  McKay,  Weston, 
Idaho. 

Central:  John  Daniel  Stratton,  Provo; 
Ellen  June  Hall  Cragun,  Provo;  Elmo 
Brown,  St.  Johns,  Arizona;  Rosel  Eugene 
Elwood,  Smithfleld,  Utah;  Lorin  Budd  Low, 
Smithfield,  Utah;  Dee  James  Geary,  Smith- 
fleld, Utah. 

East  Central:  Arvil  Dale  Sessions,  Clear- 
field,, Utah;  Joseph  E.  Potts,  Salt  Lake  City; 
John  Elmer  Keller,  Roberts,  Idaho;  Vene  B. 
Collett,  Robertson,  Wyoming;  Quentin  M. 
West,  Smithfleld,  Utah;  Don  Andeline  Han- 
sen, Salt  Lake  City. 

Eastern:  Ted  Ross  Ogden,  Richfield, 
Utah;  Newell  E.  Layton,  Layton,  Utah;  Al- 
bert Eugene  Anderson,  Rigby,  Idaho;  Carl 
Ned  Allen,  Hyrum,  Utah;  Jeanne  Margaret 
Thomas,  Salt  Lake  City;  Elvin  George 
Lyon,  Firth,  Idaho;  Allen  T.  Billeter,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Elizabeth  Hill,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Hawaiian:  Orin  G.  Woodbury,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Ernest  H.  Clark,  Provo. 

New  England:  Willard  D.  Stephens, 
Burling  ame,  California. 

North  Central:  Dora  Dutson,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Northern:  David  Clarence  Triplett,  Yuba 
City,  California;  Darol  Bowen  Rasmussen, 
Ephraim,  Utah;  Morgan  A.  Hanks,  Burley, 
Idaho;  Mervin  W.  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Northwestern:  Miss  Myrtle  Melba  Riggs, 
Chandler,  Arizona. 

Southern:  Arthur  L.  Merrill,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Walton  Wahn  Hunter,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Leo  James  Ford,  Provo;  Charles  Clay- 
land  Orr,  St.  Anthony;  Alfred  C.  David- 
son, Mountain  View,  Wyoming;  James 
Z.  Knight,  Ashhurst,  Arizona;  Wallace 
Bett  Adams,  Weston,  Idaho;  Calvin  Crane 
Smith,  Draper,  Utah;  Sterling  Russell  Snow, 
Castle  Dale,  Utah;  Leland  Levon  Baker, 
Idaho  Falls;  Rupert  Bryant  Willis,  Joseph 
City,  Arizona;  Miss  Virginia  McQuarrie, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Spanish-American:  Donald  Ray  Murri, 
St.    Anthony;     Ovid    LaMar    Farnsworth, 
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Left  to  right,  front   row:    Beth    Manwaring,   Hannah    Call,   President   Don   B.   Colton,   Virginia  Parker,  Teres* 
Martineau,  Leone  Johnson. 

Back  row:    Daniel   P.  Taylor,  Instructor  E.  Cecil   McGavin,   Rohert   H.  Sainsbury,  Samuel   Keith   Bowman,   Alex- 
ander S.  Graham,  Don  S.  Bowman,  and  Joseph  L.  Sorenson. 


Boise;  Douglas  Lovell  Cheney,  Ephraim, 
Utah;  Margaret  Jane  Weir,  Greybull,  Wyo- 
ming; Miss  Elsie  La  Von  McGinty,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Rufus  B.  Astin,  Salt  Lake  City, 
John  Armstrong  Ellison,  Spanish  Fork, 
Utah;  John  Thomas  Fyans,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Texas:  Earl  Raymond  Wilding,  Sugar 
City,  Idaho;  Kate  Vivian  Poole,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Gabriel  Mes,  Salt  Lake  City;  James 
Fuller  Larkin,  Snowville,  Utah. 

Western:  Faunt  Elwyn  Montgomery, 
Hooper,  Utah;  Kent  Smith  Frost,  Monticel- 
lo,  Utah;  Glendon  E.  Gee,  Sugar  City,  Ida- 
ho; Joseph  Fjilsted  Gunderson,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

May 

Brazilian:  Joseph  Glen  Erickson,  Salt 
Lake  City;  LeRoy  Alfred  Dreschel,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Arthur  C.  Zollinger,  Logan; 
David  Stoddard  Judd,  Salt  Lake  City;  War- 
ren Child  Porter,  Rexburg;  Sheldon  Chris 
Tohnson,  Huntington,  Utah;  Reed  Lawrence 
Peterson,  Rexburg. 

California:  Vearl  Ray  Rich,  St.  Charles, 
Idaho;  Irma  Webster,  Kaysville,  Utah;  Vic- 
tor Lloyd  Morris,  Salt  Lake  City;  George 
Brown  Poulson,  Provo;  Kathryn  Ashcraft, 
Teton  City,  Idaho;  Raymond  Joseph  Shall- 
better,  Chicago;  Joseph  Uriah  Jolley,  Rex- 
burg; Laura  Louise  Whitehead,  Sandy, 
Utah;  Nyda  Riding,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Canadian:  Winifred  Hansen,  Brigham 
City;  Richard  Ralph  Twelves,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Central:  Eleanor  Jenson,  Shelley,  Idaho; 
Carma  Peterson,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

East  Central:  George  W.  Brady,  Mid- 
vale,  Utah;  Doran  Heep  Barlow,  Mink 
Creek,  Idaho. 

Eastern:  George  M.  McMillan,  Murray, 
Utah;  Francis  Anderson,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Lincoln  Robison  Eliason,  Deseret,  Utah; 
Maxine  Miller,  Joseph  City,  Arizona;  Thel- 
ma  't  Hart,  Ogden;  Edith  Augusta  Laub, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Marvin  J.  Fjeldsted,  Center- 
field,  Utah;  Catherine  Areta  Beus,  Ogden; 
Thelma   Gilbert,   Preston,  Idaho. 

Hawaiian:  Rex  E.  Richards,  Fielding, 
Utah. 

New  England:  Robert  Burton  Ward, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

North  Central:  June  Davies,  El  Monte, 
California. 

Northern  States:  Wayne  Ekman  Fisher, 
Bountiful,  Utah;  James  Russel  Hawkes, 
Pocatello;  Orange  F.  Peel,  Mt.  Pleasant; 
Walter  Klemm,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Northern  California:  Carl  Haderlie, 
Afton,  Wyoming;  Ralph  C.  Carter,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Ivy  May  Siepert  Summers,  Ririe, 
Idaho;  George  Waldron  Summers,  Ririe, 
Idaho. 

Northwestern:  Harriet  E.  Nielsen,  Log- 
an; Leo  M.  Smith,  Thornton,  Idaho;  Helen 
Rose  Clnff,  Chandler,  Arizona;  John  Dale 
Evans,  Salt  Lake  City;  Clive  F.  Pulham, 


McKinnon,  Wyoming;  Cassie  Marie  Lang, 
Houston,  Texas;  Alma  Monroe  Argyle,  Jr., 
Randolph,  Utah;  Arlean  King,  Ogden. 

Southern:  Henrv  Donald  Selin,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Don  Keith  "White,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Kenneth  Pershing  Rasmussen,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Dean  O.  Anderson,  Fairview,  Utah; 
Glen  Edwin  Cracroft,  Salt  Lake  City;  Garth 
DeVerl  Price,  Twin  Falls;  Naomi  Carlston, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Jesse  Thompson,  Pocatello; 
Veda  Whitehead,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Spanish-American:  David  Franklin  Hay- 
more,  Douglas,  Arizona;  Emma  Geneva 
Huish  Haymore,  Douglas,  Arizona. 

Western  States :  Dean  T.  Ward,  Bloom- 
ington,  Idaho;  Werner  B.  J.  Moeller,  Salt 
Lake  City;  E.  Neal  Crowther,  Malad. 

Texas:  Zella  E.  Davis,  Heyburn,  Idaho; 
Allen  B.  Taylor,  Fillmore,  Utah;  John  C. 
Moss,  Rigby,  Idaho;  Edna  Pugsley,  Sail 
Lake  City. 

June 

Brazilian:  Don  Ferrin  Ashworth,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Raymond  B.  Duckworth,  Gar- 
field, Utah;    Grant  A.  Fisher,  Provo. 

California:  Gordon  G.  Campbell,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Frank  Hicks,  Midvale,  Utah; 
Mae  C.  Lindsay,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Canadian:  President  David  A.  Smith, 
and  Emily  Jenkins  Smith,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Wendell  W.  Westover,  Colton,  California; 
Ruth  Caroline  Pearson,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Central:  Walter  E.  Peterson,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Mary  Pett,  Holbrook,  Idaho;  Ezra 
Vern  Beesley,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

East  Central:  Elaine  Wood,  Howell, 
Utah;  Julia  Louisa  Bybee,  Cedar  City, 
Utah;  Harold  R.  George,  Escalante,  Utah; 
Myreel  Smith,  Globe,  Arizona. 

Eastern:  Thomas  Blair  Evans,  Ogden; 
John  Anderson  Larson,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Leola  Pendleton,  Lovell,  Wyoming;  John 
Adams  Soelberg,  Walnut  Creek,  California. 

North  Central:  Clair  M.  Tucker,  Fair- 
view,  Utah;  David  Hardy  Crockett,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Northern:  Reva  Baird,  Cowley,  Wyo- 
ming; Arthur  Bailey  Johns,  Coburg,  Ore- 
gon; James  L.  Eldredge,  Carey,  Idaho. 

Northwestern:  Jay  Golden  Bastian,  Ver- 
nal, Utah;  Afton  Anderson,  Howell,  Utah; 
La  Von  Grant  Hanson,  Logan. 

Southern:  Raymond  R.  Sitterud,  Orange- 
ville,  Utah;  Stephen  L.  Cornwall,  Salt  Lake 
City;  Harry  Craig  Dees,  Duncan,  Arizona; 
Leonard  R.  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Spanish-American:  Ray  Crystal  Cap- 
son,  Salt  Lake  City;  Eldred  A.  Johnson, 
Vernal,  Utah;  Emily  Mae  Lindholm, 
Tooele,  Utah;  Doyle  Richards,  Ogden. 

Western:  Derald  Fewkes  Mabey,  Oak- 
ley, Idaho;  Boyd  H.  Karren,  Lewiston, 
Utah;    William  F.  Rigby,  Newton,  Utah. 

Samoan:  President  Wilford  W.  Emery, 
and  Hannahbell  Newman  Emery,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


{Concluded  from  page  496) 
suit?  Brother  McFarlane  says  that  he 
and  the  choir  members  derive  much  en- 
thusiasm and  joy  from  the  preparation 
of  sacred  cantatas  for  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  seasons.  These  cantatas  are 
sung  not  only  in  the  home  ward  but 
also  in  other  wards  in  an  exchange  of 
ward  choirs.  Among  suitable  cantatas 
have  been  found  the  following :  Resur- 
rection Morning,  by  B.  Cecil  Gates; 
The  Daughter  of  Jairus,  by  Stayner, 
and  The  Holy  City,  by  Gaul.    As  soon 


MUSIC 

as  one  project  or  cantata  is  completed, 
another  new  project  is  announced. 
There  is  always  something  of  interest 
in  the  hands  of  the  choir  members. 

The  director  has  no  favorites  among 
his  singers.  He  endeavors  to  give  equal 
opportunity  for  all  choir  members  to 
perform  in  whatever  they  can  do.  In- 
stead of  selecting  the  four  best  soloists 
in  the  ward  for  important  solos,  all 
persons  of  ability  are  used  as  occasions 
allow.  Sometimes  two  or  more  of  the 
less  experienced  singers  will  sing  one 


part  together,  or  twelve  or  sixteen  will 
sing  a  multiple  quartet. 

The  choir  manager,  Grant  Graff,  con- 
tacts every  new  family  in  the  ward  to 
learn  whether  there  are  singers  who 
can  be  interested  in  choir  work. 

Other  officers  of  Whittier  Ward 
choir  are  Wilva  Coles  Fernley,  pianist; 
Fern  C.  Richardson,  organist;  Drew 
Christiansen,  assistant  accompanist; 
Harrison  Sperry,  president;  Melvin 
McFarlane,  librarian;  and  Marion  Ed- 
man,  secretary. 


THREE  WAYS  TO  PRESERVE  FOOD 


(Continued  trom  page  468) 
Sweet  Corn.  Corn  may  be  frozen  on 
the  cob,  but  because  of  storage  space 
and  flavor,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  cut 
from  the  cob  after  blanching.  Blanch 
in  boiling  water  six  to  eight  minutes 
where  ears  are  to  be  packed  whole  or 
two  and  one-half  minutes  where  kernels 
are  to  be  cut  from  the  cob.  Cool  and 
cut  as  close  to  the  cob  as  possible  in 
order  to  have  large  grains. 

Cauliflower.  Cut  into  pieces  not 
thicker  than  one  inch.  Blanch  in  boil- 
ing water  for  three  minutes,  cool  and 
pack. 

Preparation  of  Fruits  for  Freezing 

Most  fruits  will  retain  a  better  color 
and  flavor  if  they  are  frozen  with 
sugar.  The  sugar  may  be  applied  dry 
or  as  a  syrup.  Use  stainless  steel 
wherever  possible  in  preparing  fruits  as 
galvanized  metal  may  cause  a  discol- 
oration. 

Apples.  Peel,  core,  and  slice  into  a 
two  or  three  percent  salt  solution  to 
help  prevent  darkening,  drain,  pack, 
and  freeze  immediately.  Or,  the  sliced 
apples  may  be  taken  from  the  salt  solu- 
tion, blanched  two  minutes  in  boiling 
water,  cooled,  and  drained  and  packed. 
Apples  may  be  packed  with  sugar,  four 
pounds  of  produce  to  one  pound  of 
sugar. 

Pears.  Not  usually  frozen,  but  may 
be  handled  as  outlined  for  apples. 

Peaches.  Make  a  good  frozen  pro- 
duct if  satisfactory  varieties  are  used. 
Golden  Jubilee,  Eclipse,  Halehaven, 
Polly  (white) ,  and  J.  H.  Hale  are  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose.  Plunge  fruits 
directly  into  boiling  water  to  loosen 
skins,  then  cool  quickly  in  cold  water. 
Peel,  remove  pit  and  slice  into  sixty 
percent  syrup  ( six  pounds  of  sugar  dis- 
solved in  four  pints  of  water ) .  Place 
slices  in  containers  and  cover  with 
syrup,  freeze  as  quickly  as  possible.  On 
thawing  keep  slices  covered  with  syrup 
and  use  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Raspberries.  For  dessert  purposes, 
pack  in  sixty-five  percent  syrup  (six 
and  one-half  pounds  sugar  dissolved  in 
three  and  one-half  pints  of  water) .  For 
culinary  purposes  pack  four  pounds  of 
berries  with  one  pound  of  sugar.  Black 
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raspberries  are  not  as  desirable  for  des- 
sert purposes  as  are  red  berries. 

Blackberries  and  Dewberries.  Use 
method  given  for  raspberries. 

Blueberries.  May  be  washed  and 
frozen  without  further  preparation,  or 
they  may  be  packed  in  a  fifty  percent 
syrup  (five  pounds  sugar  dissolved  in 
five  pints  of  water ) . 

Grapes.  May  be  frozen  in  a  fifty  per- 
cent syrup  ( five  pounds  sugar  dissolved 
in  five  pints  of  water)  for  later  use  in 
making  juice  or  conserve. 

DEHYDRATION 

Preservation  by  drying  usually  re- 
quires  more  total  time  and  effort 
than  other  methods  used  in  food  pre- 
servation, and  where  artificial  heat  is 
necessary,  it  is  the  most  costly  in  fuel 
consumption.  It  is  reported  that  the 
vitamin  in  A  and  B,  content  is  lessened 
and  that  most  of  the  vitamin  C  content 
of  dried  produce  is  lost  during  the  dry- 
ing process. 

Drying  is  most  satisfactory  for  the 
preservation  of  peas,  beans,  and  corn. 
However,  the  following  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  been  reported  as  being  suit- 
able for  drying  where  equipment  allow- 
ing for  temperature  control  is  available : 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, cherries,  plums,  berries,  sweet 
corn,  mature  beans  and  peas,  green  peas 
and    snap    beans,    celery,    squash,    im- 


mature soybeans  and  limas,  pumpkins, 
peppers,  okra,  spinach,  carrots,  beets, 
and  onions.  Greens  may  also  be  dried 
for  use  in  soups.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  for  many  of  the 
above  foods,  a  better  product  can  be 
secured  by  other  methods  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Preparation  for  Dehydrating 

Fruits  and  berries  that  are  to  be  used 
for  drying  should  be  freshly  picked  and 
ripe  but  firm.  Vegetables  should  be 
fresh  and  tender,  yet  sufficiently  mature 
for  maximum  food  value.  A  good  guide 
is  to  choose  them  at  the  right  stage  for 
table  use. 

To  help  avoid  discoloration  of  food, 
use  stainless  steel  knives  and  a  wooden 
cutting  board.  Cut  produce  into  thin, 
uniform  slices  or  chunks.  Avoid  any 
delays  in  preparation  of  produce  for 
drying. 

Treatment  of  Fruits 

In  order  to  retain  color  and  prevent 
undue  darkening,  most  fruits  should  be 
dipped  in  salt  water  or  steamed.  Fruits 
such  as  apples,  which  discolor  quickly 
after  slicing,  can  be  held  in  a  salt  solu- 
tion consisting  of  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
to  a  quart  of  water.  However,  before 
drying  they  should  be  blanched. 

Blanching 

Color  may  be  preserved  by  blanch- 
ing in  live  steam  or  boiling  water. 
Steaming  is  usually  preferable. 

Treatment  of  Vegetables 

Vegetables  should  be  blanched  in 
steam  or  boiling  water  before  drying. 
When  they  are  placed  in  boiling  water, 
it  is  usually  considered  advisable  to 
add  a  small  amount  of  salt  to  the  water. 
After  blanching,  the  produce  should  be 
cooled  in  cold  water,  partly  dried  be- 
tween turkish  towels,  and  then  placed 
in  dryer. 

Field  Drying.  Matured  crops  such  as 
peas,  beans,  edible  soybeans,  and  pop- 
corn are  usually  air  dried  in  the  field. 
Peas  and  beans  can  be  placed  in  piles 
to  dry,  after  which  thrashing  can  be 
accomplished  by  pounding  pods  with 
suitable  beater.  Popcorn  should  be 
harvested  when  kernels  are  flint-hard. 

Sun    Dryer.     Drying    by    using    the 

heat  from  the  sun  is  a  common  practice 

(Concluded  on  page  500) 
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(Concluded  from  page  499) 
in  arid  climates.  However,  quite  favor- 
able results  can  be  secured  during  fav- 
orable summer  weather  in  some  of  our 
more  humid  areas.  This  is  especially 
true  where  the  produce  is  placed  on  a 
black  material  during  drying.  Peas, 
beans,  corn,  apples,  berries,  and  under 
good  conditions,  peaches,  cherries,  or 
prunes  may  be  dried  in  this  manner,  al- 
though green  vegetables  are  difficult  to 
handle.  A  crude  dryer  may  be 
fashioned  by  placing  a  screen  door  or 
window  screen  on  suitable  supports  in 
a  sunny  portion  of  the  yard.  Spread  the 
produce  to  be  dried  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  cover  with  mosquito  net- 
ting to  exclude  insects.  Stir  material 
frequently  and  cover  or  remove  indoors 
each  evening  to  protect  from  dew. 

Oven  or  Stove  Dehydrater.  Drying  in 
the  oven  of  any  kitchen  range  or  above 
the  cooking  surface  of  a  coal  or  wood 
range  gives  fair  results.  This  method  of 
drying  may  be  occasionally  necessary 
where  wet  weather  interferes  with  the 
completion  of  a  batch  of  produce  that 
is  being  dried  by  heat  from  the  sun.  In 
oven  or  stove  drying  the  produce  is 
spread  on  suitable  trays  which  are 
placed  in  a  rack  in  the  oven  or  above 
the  stove.  The  oven  door  should  be 
left  open  a  few  inches  to  allow  for 
moisture  escape.  Avoid  overheating. 
Where  trays  are  used  above  the  stove 
they  are  usually  suspended  from  a  ceil- 
ing support. 

Preparation  of  Fruits  for  Drying 

Apples.  Fall  apples  of  good  cooking 
quality  are  satisfactory.  After  apple  is 
peeled  it  should  have  the  core  removed 
and  cut  into  quarters  or  eighths  and 
placed  in  water  or  salt  water  solution 
(one  teaspoon  in  one  quart  of  water) 
to  prevent  darkening.  Keep  in  the  salt 
solution  ten  minutes,  or  steam  five  to 
seven  minutes. 

Pears.  Bartlett  pears  have  been  dried 
with  good  results.  Pears  are  usually 
cut  in  half,  de-cored,  but  not  peeled  for 
drying.  The  halves  may  be  kept  in  salt 
water,  as  with  apples,  to  prevent  dark- 
ening.    Steam  five  to  seven  minutes. 

Peaches.  Wash  and  peel.  Large 
peaches  should  be  quartered  or  sliced; 
small  ones  halved.  Steam  five  to  seven 
minutes. 

Apricots  and  Nectarines  are  dried 
without  peeling.  After  halving,  steam 
five  to  seven  minutes,  open  side  up. 

Cherries.  Sour  or  sweet  cherries  may 
be  dried  successfully.  They  may  be 
halved  and  dried  without  further  treat- 
ment. 

Plums.  Halve  and  stone.  Dry  with- 
out further  treatment. 

Prunes.  To  soften  the  skin,  hold  in 
steam  or  boiling  water  for  two  minutes. 

Berries:  Dried  without  special  treat- 
ment. 
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Preparation  of  Vegetables  for 
Drying 

Most  dried  vegetables  are  much  more 
prone  to  deteriorate  in  flavor  and  quali- 
ty after  drying  than  are  fruits.  In  most 
cases  basement  or  pit  storage  or  can- 
ning is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
drying. 

Practically  all  vegetables  should  be 
blanched  before  drying.  Blanching  pre- 
vents darkening,  preserves  normal  col- 
or, and  accelerates  the  drying  process. 

Sweet  Corn,  Corn  should  be  dried  at 
the  stage  of  development  best  suited  for 
table  use.  The  ears  are  plunged  into 
boiling  water  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
eight  to  twelve  minutes.  The  blanching 
is  complete  when  the  kernels  can  be  cut 
without  loss  of  liquid.  Cut  kernels  from 
cob  and  dry. 

Pumpkins  and  Squash.  Firm-fleshed 
varieties  of  pumkins  and  squash  are  best 
for  drying.  After  peeling,  the  squash 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  about  one-half 
inch  to  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter, 
immerse  in  boiling  water  for  three  to 
six  minutes  or  until  the  pieces  have  be- 
come semi-transparent.   Drain  and  dry. 

Cabbage.  Cabbage  should  be  cut  into 
pieces  about  one-half  inch  square  and 
boiled  for  four  minutes  before  drying. 

Tests  for  Dryness 

In  general,  fruits  are  dry  enough 
when  a  compressed  handful  separates 
into  individual  pieces  of  original  size 
and  approximate  shape  upon  release. 
If  fruit  is  sticky  or  fails  to  separate,  the 
drying  process  has  not  been  completed. 

Vegetables  when  properly  dried  are 
hard,  brittle  and  uncompressible. 

Packing  and  Storage 

Produce  such  as  dried  corn,  apples, 
mature  beans,  and  peas  can  be  stored  in 
cloth  bags  in  a  dry,  cool  place  provided 
insects  are  excluded.  Other  materials, 
however,  should  be  stored  in  moisture- 
resistant,  insect-proof,  air-tight  con- 
tainers which  are  placed  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.  Screw-top  jars  with  ring  seal 
are  ideal  storage  containers.  Metal  cans 
with  covers  are  good  storage  containers 
when  they  are  sealed  by  stripping  the 
joint  with  cellophane  tape. 

Preparation  [or  Use 

Water  removed  in  the  drying  proc- 
ess should  be  restored  before  fruits  and 


vegetables  are  used  for  table  use.  To 
do  this  most  recommendations  call  for 
rinsing  and  soaking  the  product  in  cold 
water.  The  soaking  will  usually  re- 
quire several  hours,  preferably  over- 
night. Use  only  enough  water  to  cover 
the  product.  If  preparation  for  the  table 
requires  that  the  produce  be  boiled,  use 
the  water  in  which  it  was  soaked  for 
this  purpose. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  securing  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.C.,  a  copy 
of  U.S.D.A.  Farmers'  Bulletin  984, 
"Farm  and  Home  Drying  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables."  The  cost  of  this  pub- 
lication is  five  cents. 

FOOD  PRESERVATION  BY 
BRINING 

"Cood  preservation  by  the  use  of  a  salt 
brine,  except  in  the  case  of  cabbage 
( sauerkraut ) ,  is  one  of  the  least  com- 
monly employed  methods  of  preserva- 
tion. Preservation  by  brining  utilizes 
the  preservative  effect  of  concentrated 
salt  solutions  to  prevent  the  spoilage  of 
the  stored  vegetables.  Brines  in  general 
use,  consist  of  high  salt  concentrations 
which  necessitate  long  soaking  periods 
in  water  before  the  product  can  be 
eaten.  A  good  discussion  of  standard 
methods  of  brining  can  be  secured  free 
by  writing  to  the  Worcester  Salt  Com- 
pany, 40  Worth  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  asking  for  a  copy  of  a  book- 
let entitled,  "Salt  Away  Your  Vege- 
tables." 

Very  recently  instructions  for  the 
use  of  brines,  consisting  of  rather  low 
salt  concentrations  in  combination  with 
vinegar,  have  been  given  in  a  publica- 
tion available  to  people  living  in  North 
Carolina.  This  variation  from  the  gen- 
erally used  brines  eliminates  the  need 
of  soaking  the  produce  in  water  before 
eating  it,  and  thereby  eliminates  the 
unavoidable  loss  of  water  soluble  nu- 
trients which  occurs  during  the  soaking. 
This  publication  can  be  obtained  free 
by  people  living  in  North  Carolina  by- 
writing  to  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  at  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  and  asking  for  a  copy  of  "Com- 
mercial Brine  Preservation  of  Vegeta- 
bles," by  John  L.  Etchells  and  Ivan  D. 
Jones. 
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(Continued  from  page  475) 
been  made.  Through  New  York,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois,  the  Church  and 
its  people  had  suffered  and  bled  for  the 
tenets  of  its  faith.  Oppression,  persecu- 
tion, and  open  murder  had  driven  the 
harassed  Saints  across  a  continent. 
Now  when  security  seemed  won,  when 
at  last  they  could  live  their  religion  in 
self-chosen  isolation,  without  offending 
neighbors,  had  come  the  gravest  threat 
of  all.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  had  paid  a  fearful 
price  for  the  right  to  worship.  Not  by 
any   stretch   of   the  imagination   could 


they  be  accused  of  harming  any  Ameri- 
can soul  in  their  development  of  the 
land  wastes  of  the  Great  Basin.  To 
throw  an  army  at  them  at  this  time  was 
not  only  a  supreme  blunder  but  an  insult 
beyond  human  endurance.  The  de- 
cision was  courageously  made.  They 
would  resist.  They  would  burn  every 
straw.  They  would  destroy  every  brick. 
When  and  if  this  army  took  their  lands, 
they  would  get  it  as  the  Mormons  found 
it — a  desert  waste. 

And  this  policy  held  for  San  Ber- 
nardino as  well,  though  other  factors 
likewise      had      contributed      in      the 
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Church's  decision  to  abandon  the  col- 
ony. On  October  30  came  word  from 
President  Young  counseling  the  Saints 
to  return  to  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Loyal 
Saints  commenced  liquidating  their 
property  for  a  fraction  of  its  worth. 
Within  a  month,  the  first  wagon  trains 
were  on  their  way  to  Utah.  Their 
seven-year  struggle  to  establish  a  col- 
ony was  abruptly  ended. 

On  February  15,  1858,  Ebenezer 
Hanks,  as  attorney-in-fact  for  Lyman 
and  Rich,  deeded  the  remaining  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  Rancho  San  Ber- 
nardino to  William  A.  Conn,  George  L. 
Tucker,  and  Richard  G.  Allen.  The 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  received  in 
this  sacrifice  sale  barely  wiped  out  the 
indebtedness  against  the  property. 

That  same  month  there  arrived  in 
the  near-deserted  San  Bernardino  a 
bearded  gentleman  who  called  himself 
"A.  Osborne,  Esq.,"  and  who  claimed 
to  be  a  botanist  traveling  under  auspices 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  Professor  Osborne  made 
not  the  least  effort  to  collect  specimens 
of  California  flora,  but  instead  offered  a 
liberal  sum  to  anyone  who  would  take 
him  through  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  fifteen 
days.  That  Ebenezer  Hanks  and  the 
remaining  Saints  took  the  professor  to 
their  arms,  and  lost  no  time  in  speeding 
him  on  his  way,  was  later  explained 
when  Osborne  dropped  his  elaborate 
incognito  in  the  presence  of  Brigham 
Young  and  revealed  himself  as  Colonel 
Thomas  L.  Kane — the  great  friend  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  In  a  noble- 
minded  effort  to  avert  the  threatened 
hostilities  between  the  Saints  and  their 
government,  he  had  sailed  from  New 
York  by  steamer  in  June,  reaching  Cal- 
ifornia in  mid-winter.  The  part  he 
played  in  settling  the  "Mormon  war"  is 
known  to  every  student  of  Mormon 
history. 

'"Phere  remains  even  today  a  vast 
wonder  why  the  Mormon  people 
abandoned  San  Bernardino  at  the 
height  of  its  greatest  promise.  In  search- 
ing for  a  cause,  one  should  look  deeper 
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than  "Buchanan's  blunder"  and  the 
threat  of  an  armed  invasion — even 
though  these  served  as  the  pivot  upon 
which  President  Young  centered  his  de- 
cision to  abandon  southern  California 
as  a  part  of  the  Mormon  domain.  The 
picture  this  great  leader  and  prophet 
held  constantly  before  his  people  was 
a  well-knit  commonwealth,  out  of  range 
of  gentile  friction  and  domination,  un- 
til the  great  experiment  at  least  might 
be  adequately  tested  in  the  fires  of  actu- 
al experience.  This  promise  is  borne 
out  beyond  refutation  by  the  consistent 
voice  of  President  Young's  public  ut- 
terances, imploring  the  Saints  to  hold 
fast  to  their  inheritances  in  the  valleys 
of  Utah,  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
the  popular  clamor  which  then  was 
driving  a  frenzied  America  to  the  Paci- 
fic coast.  In  his  rejection  of  Samuel 
Brannan's  dream  of  empire,  time  proved 
the  prophetic  wisdom  of  the  decision. 
Illinois  and  Missouri  had  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  Latter-day  Saints 
promoting  their  dreams  and  working  out 
their  religio-social  experiment  alongside 
querulous  and  hostile  gentile  neigh- 
bors. The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for 
a  peaceable  sharing  of  California  acres 
with  neighbors  not  of  the  faith.  That 
President  Young  entertained  this  view 
is  amply  substantiated  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino affair.  When  close  to  five  hun- 
dred Saints  answered  the  call  for  vol- 
unteers to  pioneer  the  colony,  Presi- 
dent Young  was  so  aggrieved  he  could 
not  find  heart  to  address  the  throng 
when  they  set  out  for  the  enticing  vales 
of  California.  He  had  expected  that 
but  a  fraction  of  that  number  would 
answer  the  call.  The  years  proved  that 
the  greater  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  San  Bernardino,  the  greater  became 
the  drain  on  Utah  through  immigra- 
tion south. 

It  was  not,  then,  a  fear  that  Mormon  lives 
or  property  in  San  Bernardino  were  en- 
dangered that  led  the  -  authorities  in  Utah 
to  order  the  withdrawal  of  the  colony.  Nor, 
in  our  opinion,  was  the  actual  "counsel"  to 
break  up  the  colony  given  for  the  sake  of 
any  military  aid  for  the  Mormons  in  Utah 


that  could  be  supplied  by  men  from  the 
California  settlement.  Had  such  been  de- 
sirable, it  could  have  been  secured  by 
summoning  the  men  alone,  as  is  the  custom 
in  wartime  the  world  over.  The  frenzy  of 
a  "Holy  War"  simply  made  it  easier  to 
carry  out  a  purpose  determined  upon  be- 
fore any  conflict  with  the  United  States 
Government  was  in  prospect — that  of  draw- 
ing Mormons  more  closely  within  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  great  leader,  Brigham 
Young,  in  order  to  prevent  their  drifting 
away  from  the  Church  into  apostasy.3 

The  tragedy  of  San  Francisco  had 
not  been  forgotten.  That  the  same  spir- 
itual apathy  and  worldliness  was  visit- 
ing San  Bernardino  in  its  final  years,  no 
one  can  deny.  And  when  the  great 
choice  was  dramatically  thrust  upon 
them,  more  than  a  third  of  San  Ber- 
nardino's Mormon  population  loved 
their  acres  and  climate  more  than  their 
Church,  and  refused  to  heed  the  call. 
Of  those  who  remained  in  California, 
a  great  percentage  drifted  away  from 
the  Church.  When  one  views  the  gen- 
eration of  people  now  living  in  San 
Bernardino  and  San  Francisco  whose 
forbears  followed  the  dusty  trail  or 
high  seas  for  the  love  of  their  gospel, 
and  who  today  claim  no  connection 
with  or  interest  in  that  religion — how 
can  one  doubt  the  wisdom  of  Brigham 
Young  in  jealously  gathering  his  Saints 
about  him  as  a  mother-hen  guards  her 
brood? 

California  would  yet  have  a  mighty 
place  in  Mormon  affairs,  but  not  until 
the  Church  had  tempered  itself  through 
trial  and  tribulation.  "This  is  the  place," 
said  the  leader  when  his  eyes  looked 
upon  the  Utah  lands.  And  it  is  the 
place  where  this  thing  called  Mormon- 
ism  grew,  flourished,  gained  prestige 
and  power.  And  when  this  was  done, 
all  things  were  added.  The  world  then 
turned  freely  and  willingly  to  Zion — 
for  here  was  wisdom.  In  due  time  the 
Church  went  to  California.  And  its 
strength  there  has  become  second  only 
to  Zion  itself. 

(To  be  conducted) 

3Beattie,  Heritage  of  the  Valley,  p.  298 
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(Continued  from  page  473) 
gay.       '  'Lo,   Sally.     How's   every- 
thing?" 

'Lo,"  said  the  girl  briefly,  not 
looking  up.  "No,  Mom,  there's  not 
enough  sugar.  I  can  see  that." 

"What  for?"  asked  Evelyn. 

"Fudge." 

"You're  sweet  enough  without 
fudge." 

Sally  looked  up  at  her  sister  in 
astonishment. 

"Are  you  sure  you're  well,  sis? 
You  haven't  noticed  me  around  for 
ages." 

"Sorry,  Sally,"  Evelyn  said,  pat- 
ting the  girl's  bright  head.  "I've  been 
a  heel  wrapped  up  in  my  own  wor- 
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ries,  but  I  do  love  you,  and  I  am 
sorry  about  the  sugar." 

Sally  was  almost  boyishly  awk- 
ward at  her  sister's  show  of  affection. 
"Oh,  sugar  isn't  everything.  Say, 
something's  wrong." 

"What?" 

"You  didn't  ask  the  usual  ques- 
tion when  you  came  in." 

"What's  the  use?  There's  never 
any  mail." 

"But  there  was  today.  Wasn't 
there,  Mom?" 

The  girl's  voice  was  glad,  almost 
jubilant,  as  if  she  were  happy  to 
make  up  for  some  of  the  bitter  things 
she  had  said  which  now  rose  up  to 
sting  her  conscience. 


Evelyn  stood  for  a  moment  very 
still.  Her  face  was  white,  her  eyes 
luminous.  It  was  as  if  she  could  not 
speak.  Then  at  last  she  whispered, 
her  lips  barely  moving,  "From  Den- 
nis/ 

"Who  else?"  said  Sally. 

Her  mother  was  wiping  the  flour 
from  her  hands  onto  her  apron,  and 
then  she  reached  high  up  into  the 
cupboard  for  the  letter. 

"I  had  to  put  it  'way  up  here,  for 
Sally  threatened  to  open  it,  and  I 
was  afraid  she  might  actually  do  it 
behind  my  back." 

"Well,  I'm  just  as  interested  as 
anyone  to  know  where  Dennis  is." 
(Concluded  on  page  502) 
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E- 


rVELYN  had  regained  her 
poise,  but  her  hands  trembled  as  she 
took  the  letter. 

"Interested  or  just  curious?"  she 
asked. 

"Well,  I  like  Dennis,  too,"  Sally 
admitted. 

"Do  you  really?" 

"I  might  just  as  well."  The  young 
girl  was  grinning,  but  Evelyn  was 
satisfied. 

"Yes,  you  might  just  as  well,"  she 
murmured  softly  as  she  looked  at  the 
letter  edged  in  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  air  mail  stripes.  She  noticed 
that  it  bore  no  post  mark  and  was 
stamped:  "Passed  by  Army  Cen- 
sor. 

Her  knees  felt  suddenly  weak,  and 
she  sat  down  upon  a  kitchen  chair. 
Her  fingers  were  clumsy  as  she 
broke  the  seal.  Even  Sally  was  still 
for  once  in  her  life.  Not  a  sound 
could  be  heard  save  the  rustle  of  the 
thin  paper  which  she  was  unfolding 
to  find  the  lines  of  familiar  hand- 
writing. 

"Hawaiian  Islands,"  she  breathed 
softly.   "Imagine  that!" 

But  she  did  not  look  up.  Her  eyes 
hungrily  devoured  the  pages.  When 
she  finished,  there  were  tears  like 


bright  shining  beads  in  her  eyes, 
and  she  looked  up  to  see  her  mother 
and  sister  standing  arm  in  arm 
watching  her  intently,  lovingly. 

"Sit  down,  both  of  you.  I  want  to 
read  part  of  this  to  you.  'Dearest 
Evelyn — ■'  "  She  glanced  up  a  little 
self-consciously,  but  her  face  glowed 
radiantly. 

I  arrived  here  safe  and  sound  in  the  Is- 
lands.    It  is  certainly  beautiful  over  here. 

I  am  not  so  far  from  the  church,  and  I 
will  be  able  to  attend  meetings  there  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of 
reading  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 
Book  of  Mormon  as  well  as  the  Bible,  and 
I've  suddenly  come  to  realize  that  I  wasted 
a  lot  of  time  when  I  was  at  home.  Times 
like  these  make  you  wonder  about  a  lot 
of  things,  and  I'm  discovering  that  the  gos- 
pel has  all  the  answers. 

Most  of  the  fellows  are  pretty  serious 
about  things  right  now,  and  I  get  in  a  lot 
of  conversations.  It  makes  me  wish  I  had 
studied  more  when  I  was  at  home  so  I  could 
answer  them  better. 

I  saw  our  Hawaiian  Temple  today.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  how  beautiful  it  is, 
Evelyn.  It  looks  so  calm,  so  serene,  so 
steadfast.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I 
felt  as  I  looked  upon  it,  here  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  military  defenses.  I  suddenly 
realized  that  it  is  the  one  place  in  all  the 
world  where  mortals  may  be  given  the 
power  to  possess  their  loved  ones  beyond 
the  uncertain  bounds  of  this  life.  .  .  . 

It  made  me  understand  more  fully  what 
the  scriptures  mean  when  they  say  to  "Stand 
in  holy  places  and  be  not  moved."    I  think 


(Concluded  from  page  469) 
mann  spruce  and  sifted  through  the 
porch  screen  upon  us.  As  if  with 
one  thought  we  both  sprang  from 
our  beds,  and  pressed  our  ears 
against  the  lower  logs  of  that  fiend- 
ish inner  room.  It  came  again — a 
grunt  and  then  a  groan!  But  it 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  base 
of  the  piano,  or,  strangely,  even 
from  below. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being 
neither  superstitious  nor  skittish,  yet 
there  we  were,  two  strong  men  con- 
cerned over  the  noises  of  a  weird, 
deserted  room.  Once  more  we 
lighted  a  candle,  once  again  we  un- 
locked and  essayed  that  mystic  in- 
terior. 

As  we  cautiously  pushed  the  door 
ajar,  this  time  the  reflection  came  not 
so  much  from  the  antelope's  eyes 
as  from  the  glass-covered  litho- 
graph of  "Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware,"  a  picture  that  before 
had  scarcely  won  our  notice.  But  in 
it  was  the  reflection  of  the  piano! 

We  could  see  our  bare  footprints 
in  the  dust  of  the  preceding  night, 
but  in  all  the  room  there  was  no  liv- 
ing thing  besides  ourselves. 
502 
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Nothing  is  so  formidable  as  the 
undefined,  nothing  so  dreadful  as 
the  unexplained.  In  this  game  of  in- 
vestigation we  had  been  stalemated. 
Again  we  locked  the  portentous 
room;  again  we  sought  our  beds, 
there  to  converse  in  the  moonlight 
and  wonder  until  the  dim  hours  of 
the  dawn. 


J.  he  next  morning  it  was 
my  turn  to  fry  bacon  and  eggs  on 
the  twig-laid  fire  of  the  outside 
stones.  Our  eating  table  on  the 
sleeping  porch  was  directly  in  front 
of  the  door  to  that  inner  room,  and 
by  now  it  was  my  custom  to  sit  and 
eat  with  my  back  towards  it,  my 
companion  occupying  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  this  door 
had  before  it  a  screened  door,  which 
we  always  had  to  open  before  un- 
locking the  padlock.  This  partic- 
ular morning,  in  my  determination 
to  solve  the  mystery,  I  had  unlocked 
the  inner  door  and  swung  it  inward, 
leaving  only  the  wire-screen  be- 
tween the  alarming  interior  and  our 
eating  table. 


I  have  truly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  testimony,  Evelyn.  .  .  . 

Keep  writing  often.    It  is  so  good  to  get 
letters  from  home.  .  .  . 

Her  voice  faded  away  gently.  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence  as  sacred 
as  a  prayer.  Then  it  was  Evelyn 
herself  who  broke  it. 

"And  a  little  while  ago  I  thought 
there  was  no  future  for  us.  Instead 
I  think  I  have  never  felt  happier  than 
I  do  right  now!" 

"Yeah,  that  was  a  swell  letter!" 
sighed  Sally.  "I  guess  not  having 
enough  sugar  doesn't  matter  any- 
how. Though  even  knowing  it  does- 
n't matter,  it  doesn't  stop  your  sweet 
tooth  from  aching." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  mother. 
"And  in  spite  of  their  testimony  of 
the  gospel,  Dennis  and  Evelyn  will 
still  have  their  loneliness  and  heart- 
aches, too." 

"But  now  I've  got  so  much  to  do 
to  keep  up  with  Dennis,"  said  Eve- 
lyn. "I'm  not  going  to  bury  myself 
at  home  any  more.  I'm  going  to  work 
so  hard  in  the  Church  I  won't  have 
time  to  think  about  the  loneliness. 
Besides,  I  have  you  and  sis,"  and  she 
put  her  arms  around  the  two  of 
them.  "You  know,  it  is  wonderful  to 
realize  that  we  belong  to  each  other 
forever,  no  matter  what  comes!" 


We  were  enjoying  our  breakfast 
when  my  companion's  gaze  fixed 
upon  the  screen  of  that  inner  door. 
I  believe  I  shall  never  forget  that 
look.  Instantly  I  turned;  and  there 
it  was — a  gray  bushy-tailed  wood 
rat,  standing  nearly  a  foot  high 
against  the  door  screen.  Quickly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  these  pack  rats 
are  nocturnal  in  their  activity;  they 
climb  with  great  agility;  hence  the 
solitary  but  accidental  note  of  the 
piano. 

That,  however,  did  not  explain 
the  groan;  so,  upon  further  investi- 
gation that  day  we  found  a  well- 
defined  burrow  leading  to  the  floor 
beneath  that  unused  room;  and  this 
burrow  or  retreat  was  the  nest  of  a 
yellow-haired  porcupine,  an  animal, 
which  when  we  have  shot  it,  has 
groaned  and  grunted  exactly  like  an 
old,  old  man. 

Nevertheless,  if  perchance  you 
should  meander  the  upper  Weber 
and  pass  the  Smith  and  Morehouse, 
tarry  an  hour  to  see  for  yourself  that 
old  cabined  darksome  room,  for, 
when  last  we  heard,  it  still  sheltered 
the  weird  glaring  of  antelope-eyes. 
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(Concluded  from  page  463) 
saw  a  spotlight  gleam  on  the  face  of  the 
canyon  wall;  at  least  it  appeared  so. 
Actually  we  were  looking  through  an 
opening  in  an  arch  and  could  see  the 
distant  canyon  wall  bathed  in  morning 
sunlight.  Hanging  on  the  side  of  the 
cliff  was  a  perfect  arch  still  in  the  morn- 
ing shadows.  Approximate  measure- 
ments were  taken,  for  we  couldn't  get 
at  the  job  without  wings  to  get  exact 
data.  We  judged  from  what  measure- 
ments we  took  that  the  arch  had  about 
a  one  hundred-foot  span,  with  the 
widest  open  diameter  of  approximately 
forty  feet. 

Following  our  explorer  nomenclature, 
we  named  this  arch  the  "Dellenbaugh 
Arch."  Dellenbaugh  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  Major  Powell.  As  a  great 
student  of  southwest  geology,  geogra- 
phy, and  natural  history,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  popular  books  dealing  with 
the  canyon  country,  of  which  Breaking 
the  Wilderness  is  perhaps  most  interest- 
ing. 

Couth  of  Dellenbaugh  Arch  is  a 
^  structure  as  remarkable  as  the  arch 
itself.  In  a  wide,  sweeping,  fan-like 
meander,  the  stream  skirts  a  perpen- 
dicular slab  of  sandstone  two  hundred 
feet  high  thirty-five  feet  thick,  and 
about  six  hundred  feet  long;  a  remark- 
able sight  in  itself.  From  this  place  on 
down,  the  canyon  became  deeper  and 
deeper.  We  encountered  several  water- 
falls. These  falls  are  not  more  than 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  but  have 
beautiful  green  water  pools  worn  in  the 
basins  below  the  ledges.  These  ledges 
are  a  layer  of  rock  which  geologists  call 
the  Kayenta  formation,  or  Todilto,  a 
rock  not  found  at  the  head  of  the  can- 
yon. More  resistant  than  the  Navajo 
rock,  it  does  not  wear  away  as  readily 
or  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Navajo 
sandstone. 

In  traversing  these  desert  canyons  of 
the  southern  part  of  Utah,  it  is  well  to 
learn  that  where  the  Kayenta  ledges  are 
found  they  are  the  most  sure  pathways 


COYOTE  GULCH 

down  or  out  of  the  canyons  in  the  Es- 
calante  Basin.  Along  these  ledges 
early  cattlemen  drove  their  herds.  Some 
of  these  trails  were  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  canyon  floor.  In  travel- 
ing horseback  down  Coyote  Gulch,  one 
should  always  take  the  right  hand  Kay- 
enta ledge  and  follow  it.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  waterfall,  one  could 
travel  the  Gulch  its  entire  length  by 
horseback  to  Escalante  Canyon,  but 
only  a  modern  Pegasus  could  negotiate 
the  drop  at  that  last  waterfall. 

Bob  and  I  had  to  lower  drift  timber 
over  the  ledge  near  the  waterfall  to 
bridge  our  way  down.  In  traveling 
afoot  down  this  canyon  it's  easier  to 
follow  the  right-hand  side  of  the  can- 
yon floor  even  though  some  wading  is 
necessary. 

About  three  hours  after  leaving  Del- 
lenbaugh Arch  we  reached  the  Escal- 
ante River.  It  was  two  years  since  I 
had  visited  that  area.  I  felt  a  certain 
friendliness  and  warmth  of  feeling  re- 
flected from  the  high  walls  as  I  stood  in 
silent  admiration.  A  feeling  of  "be- 
longing" came  over  me  and  even  the 
song  of  the  river  became  a  stimulus  to 
memory.  A  red-tailed  hawk  wheeled 
in  between  the  canyon  walls  as  they  did 
so  many  times  on  that  memorable  trip 
down  Escalante  Canyon.  The  shrill 
singing  whistle  of  the  canyon  wren 
made  the  homecoming  more  complete. 

Crossing  the  Escalante  River,  we 
looked  north,  and  there  in  all  its  majesty 
was  the  Escalante  Natural  Bridge.  Per- 
sonal feelings  were  indescribable.  The 
joy  of  seeing  the  bridge  again  was  as 
great  as  at  the  first  time  when  we 
christened  it  in  honor  of  the  great 
Catholic  explorer  and  priest,  Father 
Escalante. 

Immediately  we  set  about  measuring 
the  bridge,  using  the  same  method  in 
measuring  as  at  the  Dutton  Natural 
Bridge.  We  first  measured  the  massive 
Wingate  rock  formation  at  the  base  of 
and  below  the  Kayenta.    We  then  used 


this  as  our  standard  width  for  compari- 
son. Our  computed  measurements  were 
as  follows: 

It  was  approximately  three  hundred 
fifty  feet  from  the  Escalante  River  bed 
to  the  opening  of  the  arch.  There  was 
approximately  a  two  hundred  foot  dia- 
meter opening  in  the  arch.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  span  on  top  was  about  one 
hundred  eighty-five  feet.  The  horizon- 
tal distance  across  the  opening  of  the 
bridge,  at  its  widest  part,  was  two  hun- 
dred fifty  feet.  The  over-all  distance 
from  canyon  floor  to  the  highest  point 
on  the  bridge  measured  about  seven 
hundred  forty-five  feet. 

The  individual  geologic  strata  mak- 
ing up  this  structure  were  approximated 
as  being  one  hundred  eighty  feet  Kay- 
enta formation,  one  hundred  eighty  feet 
Wingate  formation,  and  three  hundred 
seventy-five  feet  Navajo  formation. 

Tt  was  eleven  a.m.  as  we  reluctantly 
*"  left  Escalante  Canyon  to  return  to 
our  base  camp  at  Willow  Tank  Springs. 
At  7:25  p.m.,  "dead-on-our-feet,"  we 
dragged  ourselves  into  camp.  When 
we  left  the  day  before,  we  had  planned 
on  three  meals.  We  had  loaded  light 
on  food  and  bedding  but  heavy  on  scien- 
tific equipment.  As  it  turned  out,  we 
were  without  food  most  of  one  day, 
lacked  cover  at  night,  but  otherwise  we 
were  well  prepared  and  satisfied. 

By  the  light  of  the  campfire  we 
cooked  and  ate  a  delicious  pan  of  fried 
bacon  and  eggs,  with  canned  peaches 
for  dessert.  French  fried  toast  and 
strawberry  jam  with  a  side-vessel  of 
cool  clear  water  was  the  epicurean 
trimming.  Plump  and  satisfied,  we  didn't 
seem  to  ache  so  much,  and  a  pleasant 
weariness  soon  overcame  us. 

Half  asleep,  by  the  glow  of  red  em- 
bers, we  muttered  of  bridges,  alcoves, 
waterfalls,  cliffs,  canyons,  beetles,  and 
lizards  until  we  trailed  off  into  mum- 
bling insensibility.  Tomorrow  was  to 
be  another  welcome  day,  and  we  would 
be  off  on  another  exploration. 


\\ 


EVEN  BY  STUDY  AND  ALSO  BY  FAITH 


// 


(Continued  from  page  455) 
proper  spirit  is  to  be  preferred  to  flow- 
ery eloquence  lacking  in  substance  and 
humility. 

In  all  instances  we  should  constantly 
strive  to  develop  a  deep  and  broad 
knowledge  from  which  the  Lord  may 
inspire  us  to  speak,  for  He  makes  clear 
to  us  through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
just  what  our  responsibility  is  with  ref- 
erence to  preaching  the  gospel: 

Seek  not  to  declare  my  word,  but  first 
seek  to  obtain  my  word,  and  then  shall  your 
tongue  be  loosed;  then,  if  you  desire,  you 
shall  have  my  Spirit  and  my  word,  yea,  the 
power  of  God  unto  the  convincing  of  men.7 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  not  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  this  type  of 
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speaking,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will 
recognize  that  many  occasions  present 
themselves  in  which  more  specific  prep- 
aration is  required.  There  are  times 
when  one  is  asked  to  speak  to  an  as- 
signed subject  on  a  particular  occasion. 
The  two  and  one -half  minute  talks,  and 
the  speeches  on  Mother's  Day,  Easter, 
and  Christmas  are  examples.  This  ap- 
plies also  to  the  treatment  of  the  M.  I. 
A.  theme  each  year,  and  to  sacrament 
meetings  and  other  occasions  where 
specific  themes  are  being  followed. 
Here  one  is  bound  by  definite  time  limits 
and  subject  matter,  and  here  one  finds 
it  advantageous  to  provide  himself  with 
well  planned  materials.  The  following 
suggestions  should  prove  helpful : 

1.  Ask  direction  from  our  Father  in  heav- 
en  in   preparing    your   talk.      A    prayerful 


attitude  and  an  open  mind  will  assist  the 
speaker  in  preparing  materials  that  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lord. 

2.  Think  of  all  the  ideas  you  can  that 
bear  on  the  subject.  The  most  successful 
teachers  draw  illustrations  from  everyday 
experiences.  Why  not  pattern  after  the 
parables  of  the  Savior?  Jot  down  all  of  the 
ideas. 

3.  Discuss  the  topic  under  consideration 
with  others.  Get  their  reactions  and  opin- 
ions.    You  may  gain  new  ideas  this  way. 

4.  Read  articles  and  scripture  concerning 
the  selected  topic. 

5.  Organize  your  materials  into  an  out- 
line. 

6.  It  isn't  necessary  to  write  your  speech 
out  word  for  word,  and  in  few  instances 
except  on  radio  broadcasts  should  the  speech 
be  read — and  then  it  should  be  thoroughly 
rehearsed.  If  you  have  made  an  outline 
and   have  mulled   the  ideas  over  in  your 

(Concluded  on  page  504) 
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"Even  by  Study  and 
also  by  Faith' 

(Concluded  from  page  503) 

mind  sufficiently,  the  Lord  will  give  you 
power,  and  even  add  to  your  store  of  ideas 
as  you  speak. 

7.  Do  not  apologize  for  your  speech.  If 
it  is  the  best  you  can  do,  go  ahead  with  it 
and  do  better  next  time. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  individual 
who  declared  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  members  of  the  Church  to  prepare 
to  speak,  because  whether  we  fill  our 
mental  reservoirs  with  knowledge  and 
then  call  upon  the  Lord  to  direct  us  in 
selecting  the  subject  to  be  preached,  or 
whether  we  carefully  organize  a  speech 
for  a  definite  occasion,  asking  the  help 
of  the  Lord  in  planning,  it  all  calls  for 
preparation. 

As  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  we  should 
remember  that  "the  simple  honest  heart 
is  of  more  avail  with  the  Lord  than  all 
the  pomp,  pride,  splendor,  and  elo- 
quence produced  by  men,"8  and  at  the 
same  time  we  should  strive  constantly 
to  perfect  our  understanding  of  things 
praiseworthy  and  of  good  report — 
"even  by  study  and  also  by  faith." 

sWidtsoe,  op.  cit.,  p.  262. 
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( Concluded  from  page  464 ) 

statement  this  man,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Mormon  history,  said  Oliver  Cowd- 
ery  mentioned  something  he  wanted  me 
to  explain;  that  the  angel  took  back  a 
part  that  was  not  translated.  We  know 
this  and  that  part  of  the  golden  plates 
then  withheld  will  be  revealed  at  some 
future  time. 

"Since  I  heard  Oliver  Cowdery 
speak,"  continued  my  host,  "I  have  not 
had  peace  for  these  many  years.  I  want 
to  know  more  about  your  people.  I 
felt  when  I  listened  to  Oliver  Cowdery 
talking  in  the  courtroom  he  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  man.  If  you  can 
show  us  that  you  have  what  Oliver 
Cowdery  testified  to,  we  shall  all  be 
glad  to  receive  it."    He  and  his  whole 


family  embraced  the  gospel  and  came 
to  Utah. 

In  November  1848,  Oliver  Cowdery, 
before  a  high  council  at  Council  Bluffs, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
his  case,  said:  "Brethren,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  I  have  been  separated  from 
you.  I  now  desire  to  come  back,  I  wish 
to  come  humbly  and  to  be  one  in  your 
midst.  I  seek  no  station.  I  only  wish 
to  be  identified  with  you,  I  am  out  of 
the  Church.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Church,  but  I  wish  to  become  a  member 
of  it.  I  wish  to  come  in  at  the  door. 
I  know  the  door.  I  have  not  come  here 
to  seek  precedence.  I  come  humbly, 
and  throw  myself  upon  the  decisions 
of  this  body,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  its 
decisions  are  right,  and  should  be 
obeyed." 


■    ^    ■ 
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TIME  PERSPECTIVE  IN  ANCIENT  AMERICA 


(Continued  from  page  471) 
Archaic"  development  in  Central 
Mexico,  establishes  still  another  cor- 
relation of  the  chronologies  of  these 
key  areas,  and  additional  proof  of 
the  general  correctness  of  our  chron- 
ologic reconstruction.  And  this  in 
turn,  finally,  has  increased  the  reli- 
ability of  the  Maya  and  Central 
Mexican  chronologies  as  basic  refer- 
ence scales  for  the  cross-dating  of 
developments  in  other  areas  of  Mid- 
dle America,  and  for  the  downward 
extension  of  the  historico-chrono- 
logic  reconstruction  to  include  even 
the  dating  of  the  discovered  phases 
of  the  "Early  Archaic"  culture,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  pre-Columbian 
civilizations  of  Middle  America. 

A   SUMMARY   OF   THE   AN- 
CIENT HISTORY  OF 
MIDDLE  AMERICA 
According  to  the  Latest  Stage  of 
Chronologic  Reconstruction3 

THE  HUNTING  HORIZONS 

The  Primitive  Hunting  Cultures 
(ice-age  and  post-glacial,  some 
10,000  years?) 

The  Pre-Archaic  Hunting  Cul- 
tures (late  pre-agricultural,  some 
5,000  years?) 

Both  hypothetic,  based  on  the  discov- 
ery of  human  artifacts  of  these  periods 
in  North  and  South  America,  or  regions 
on  either  side  of  Middle  America,  and  the 
present  general  distribution  of  nomadic 
hunting  tribes. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL 
HORIZONS 

(Early  Pre-Columbian  Archaic) 

The  Early  Archaic  Civilization  (?? 
— 1000?— c.31 1?B.C.  in  the  main  area 
of  Central  and  Southern  Mexico, 
some  2,500  years?) 

sBased  on  a  detailed  investigation  by  the  writer 
recently  completed  for  publication  under  the  title 
The  Eras  of  the  Mayas;  a  Study  in  Ancient  Maya 
Chronology  and  the  Early  Historical  Dating  of  Mexico 
and   Central   America    <Itzan    Society,    Pub.    No.   5). 
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Rise  and  diffusion  of  the  first  agricul- 
tural civilization  of  Middle  America  ( pro- 
bably mainly  highland) :  permanent  set- 
tlements of  farmers  and  artisans  (=  the 
Quinametzin  or  "Mighty  Men"  of  the 
sixteenth-century  sources?) :  cultivation 
of  maize,  squash,  and  cotton;  textile 
clothing  and  oriental-like  turbans;  pottery 
and  clay  figurines;  buildings  of  wood  and 
adobe  bricks  (hypothetic);  rudimentary 
hieroglyphic  writing  (probable);  and  a 
comparatively  pure  religion. 

Pre-Zacatenco  phases  undiscovered. 

Zacatenco  phases  discovered  so  far 
only  in  Central  Mexico. 

Transitional  Period  I  (c.  500—50  B.C., 
about  450  years) 

General  destruction  or  disappearance 
of  the  Early  Archaic  civilization  in  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Mexico  and  the  Gulf 
Coast,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  ad- 
vanced Olmec-Maya  civilization  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  of  the  archaic  Miraflores 
culture  in  the  Southern  Highlands. 

The  Advanced  Olmec-Maya  Civili- 
zation (c.  200?  B.C.— A.D.  400, 
about  600  years) 

Rise  and  diffusion  of  the  second  agri- 
cultural civilization  (mainly  lowland)  : 
establishment  of  many  towns  and  temple- 
cities  in  the  southeastern  Gulf  Coast  re- 
gion and  later  in  other  parts  of  Middle 
America,  under  bearded  priest-rulers  of 
the  royal  Chan  or  "Serpent"  lineage; 
domestication  of  new  agricultural  plants, 
such  as  beans,  cacao  and  rubber;  stone 
and  brick  masonry;  temple-pyramids; 
hieroglyphic  writing  and  paper  books; 
astronomy,  calendar  and  date  inscrip- 
tions; and  a  highly  advanced  religion, 
centering  around  the  worship  of  the  Rain- 
god  of  the  Gulf  Coast  (i.e.,  the  famed 
Fair  God  of  Life  and  Light,  called  Itzam.' 

na  in  the  later  Maya,  writings  of  Yucatan 
and  Quetzalcoatl  (original)  in  the  later 
Toltec-Aztec  writings  of  Central  Mexi- 
co). 

Discovered  aspects:  Classical  Olmec 
in    the    southeastern    and    central    Gulf 

Coast,  Archaic  Maya,  in  southern  Yuca- 
tan and  "Middle  Archaic"  in  Central 
Mexico. 

Transitional  Period  II  (c.  A.D.  323?— 
750,  about  427  years) 

Fall  of  the  advanced  Olmec-Maya 
civilization,  ascendancy  of  the  barbarian 
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tribes  of  the  Miraflores-Late  Archaic  cul- 
ture, and  beginning  of  recovery  of 
remnants  of  the  Olmec-Maya  civiliza- 
tion in  southern  Yucatan  (Maya)  and 
Central  Mexico  (Toltec). 

(Later  Pre-Columbian) 

The  Classical  Ceremonial  Civiliza- 
tions (c.  A.D.  435—1100,  about  665 
years ) 

Ascendancy  of  the  Maya  and  Toltec 
remnants  of  the  Olmec-Maya  civiliza- 
tion: second  regime  of  the  Itzamna- 
Quetzalcoatl  priests:  theocratic  states, 
featuring  a  flamboyant  development  of 
religious  ceremonialism,  art  and  architec- 
ture. 

Classical  Maya  or  "Old  Empire"  in 
the  Maya  area,  theocratic  temple-states 
of  the  Itzas  or  priests  and  people  of 
Itzamna. 

Classical  Toltec  or  "Teotihuacan"  in 
Central  Mexico,  theocracy  of  the  priest- 
kings  of  the  Toltecs  or  people  of  Tulan, 
also  called  the  "children  of  Quetzalcoatl." 

Classical  Zapotec,  in  Southern  Mexico, 
a  development  largely  from  Maya  and 
Toltec  influence. 

Classical  Totonac,  in  the  Gulf  Coast, 
a  development  largely  from  Toltec  influ- 
ence. 

Transitional  Period  III  (c.  A.D.  800— 
1350,  about  550  years) 

Resurgence  of  the  barbarian  Mayan 
tribes  in  Central  America,  final  disper- 
sion of  the  Toltecs  (especially  under 
their  last  priest-king,  the  famous  Topilt- 
zin  Nacxit  Quetzalcoatl)  to  Tabasco  and 
Yucatan  (=  Maya  Kukulcan) ,  last 
phases  of  the  classical  ceremonial  civiliz- 
ations, and  invasions  of  new  tribes  of 
Chichimecs  or  Barbarians  (especially  the 
Nahuas,  including  the  Aztecs,  from  the 
north). 

The  Late  Military  States  (c.  A.D. 
1200—1545,  about  345  years) 

Age  of  the  war  gods:  complete  su- 
premacy of  the  militarism  and  pagan 
cults  of  the  Barbarians:  wars  for  con- 
quest, tributes  and  captives  for  human 
sacrifice,  and  a  general  decline  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  civilization. 

Mixtec-Puebla  and  the  Aztec  empire 
in  Central  and  Southern  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf  Coast. 

"Tyranny  of  Mayapan"  and  the  "In- 
dependent Maya  States"  in  the  central 
Maya  area. 

Quiche  empire  and  other  late  develop- 
ments in  the  Southern  Highlands. 

Late  Zapotec  kingdom  of  Lachia  in 
Southern  Mexico. 

Tarascan  kingdom  of  Michoacan  in 
Western  Mexico. 

Aztatlan,  etc.,  in  the  Northwest  Bor- 
ders. 

Late  Chorotegan,  etc.,  in  the  Southeast 
Borders. 

Transitional  Period  IV    (A.D.  1517— 
1545  (mean  date),  about  28  years) 
Spanish  invasion  and  conquest. 

( Post-Columbian ) 

The  Spanish  Regime  and  Modern 
Republics  (A.D.  1519— Present,  424 
years ) 

Age  of  conflict  and  partial  amalgama- 
tion of  the  remnantal  "Indian"  and  in- 
trusive European  Spanish  cultures. 
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M.  I.  A. 
READING  COURSE  BOOKS 

SIAS0N  1943-44 

Committees  of  the  M.I. A.  score  another  victory  for 
inspirational  literature  in  their  selection  of  these 
books  for  the  reading  course  this  season: 

Executives "Daniel  Hammer  Wells"  $2.50 

Bryant  S.  Hinckley 
Special  Interest 

Groups    "The  American  Canon" 1.00 

Daniel  L.  Marsh 


M  Men  "Syrian  Yankee" 

Salom  Rizk 

Gleaners  "Syrian  Yankee"  - 

Salom  Rizk 

Explorers  "The  High  Trail"  

Edwin  Diller  Starbuck 


2.75 
2.75 
1.10 


Juniors 


Scouts 


"Mama's  Bank  Account" 2.00 

Katherine  Forbes 


"This  Is  Freedom"  

Rhoda  Nelson 


2.00 


Bee-Hive 
Girls  ... 


"Little  Women" 1.25 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Bee-Hive 

Teachers  "The  Invincible  Louisa"  2.00 

Cornelia  Meigs 

Send  cash  with  order  and  we  pay  the  postage.    Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
or  charged  orders.    Add  2%  sales  tax  in  Utah. 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

"THE  BOOK  CENTER  OF  THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  WEST" 
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LEVI'S 


THERE'S  A  REASON— 
They  all  wear  LEVI'S! 


LEVI  STRAUSS, 


A   NEW   PAIR   FREE 
IF  THEY   RIP 


NON- 
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"He'll  keep  the 
speed inyour 
force  feed,  Ollie!" 


<^ 


,^^ 


. 


Bt%2  £?&*  Supenox 

2.  Lubricate    ^  _       x 

in9S:   ate    end  pl«   »  W 
3.Elu»inate  bes. 

bubS'    out   conductor   W»      d 

*hie*t's  operate  »°ieW 


"GOOD  old  sure-shot  Ollie!  The  uncanny 
accuracy  with  which  you  seem  to  count  out 
seed  and  nest  it  so  snug  and  nice,  exactly 
the  right  depth  in  the  ground,  makes  me 
think  you've  got  more  brains  than  some 
people.  And  when  I  add  up  all  the  fine 
crops  you've  had  a  hand  in  raising,  I  can't 
help  but  feel  I  ought  to  cut  you  in  on  the 
profits  some  way. 

"There's  only  one  way  I  know  I  can  really 
show    my    appreciation    for    your    fine    work. 


Ollie.  That's  to  give  you  the  care  and 
attention  such  a  fine  piece  of  machinery 
deserves. 

"We'll  start  by  cleaning  out  your  hopper 
and  feed  cups.  Then,  we'll  lubricate  your 
wheels  and  bearings  and  clean  out  your  con- 
ductor tubes.  Oh,  there's  a  dozen  things  I 
can  do  to  help  you  do  the  accurate  sowing 
job  that  has  made  you  famous.  And  if  any 
of  your  parts  need  replacing,  we'll  get  'em, 
right  now,  from  that  friendly  Oliver  dealer. 
I'm  sure  counting  on  you,  Ollie,  for  another 
fine  stand  this  year." 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  your  nearest  Moun- 
tain States  Implement  Co.  store  about  repair 
parts  for  any  of  your  Oliver  tools.  You  take 
care  of  your  Oliver  tools  and  they'll  take 
care  of  you. 


MDUNTAIN    STATES    IMPLEMENT   DDMPANY 

OGDEN,    UTAH 
Branches:    Ogden   and   Tremonton,   Utah;  Preston,   Blackfoot,   Idaho   Falls,    Shelley,   Twin   Falls, 

Buhl,  Rupert,  and  Rexburg,  Idaho 


A  practical  application  of  the  gospel  to  modern-day 

life  is  contained  in 

Gospel  Standards 

By  President  Heber  J.  Grant 

A  book  for  every  member  of  the  family 


384  pages 
$2.25 


An  Improvement  Era  Publication 

Available  at  Book  Dealers  Everywhere 
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( Continued  from  page  467 ) 

Round  the  grave  there  are  no  shadows — 
Tis  no  more  a  dread  to  die; 

Death  is  but  a  friendly  portal 
Op'ning  to  the  worlds  on  high. 

[six  verses  follow] 

Tuesday,  April  6.  Conference  in  the 
forenoon  adjourn'd  sine  die,  after  some 
business  matters  wherein  the  present 
Authorities  were  voted  to  be  sustained 
except  L[yman]  Wight,  who  was 
pass'd  over  for  the  time  being;  &  bish- 
[op]  Miller,  of  whom  nothing  was  said. 
The  pioneers,  some  of  them,  leave  in 
the  afternoon — others  not  ready. 

Thursday,  April  8.  Br.  Markham 
started  out  yest[erday],  return'd  today 
to  spend  the  night  with  his  family. 

Friday,  April  9.  P[arley]  P.  P[ratt] 
arriv'd  from  Eng[land];  elders  [Or- 
son] Hyde  &  [John]  Taylor  expected 
soon. — I  have  been  sick  3  weeks  &  to- 
day not  able  to  leave  my  bed. — Sis. 
Swan  brought  me  a  fine  mess  of  wild 
onions.  The  weather,  which  was  cold 
in  the  forepart  of  the  week,  is  now 
fine.— Cattle  have  been  brows'd  for 
several  days,  in  marshy  places;  the 
grass  affords  them  a  fresh  bite. 

Saturday,  April  10. 

The  Twelve 

"A  Journeying  Song  for  the  Pioneers  to  the 
Mountains."  Dedicated  to  Pres.  B.  Young. 

They    have    gone — they    have    gone   new 

privations  to  share; 
Gone  as  Abraham  went  when  he  knew  not 

where. 
They  have  gone  like  the  deer  when  pursued 

in  the  chase 
To  secure  for  the  saints  a  safe  hiding  place. 

[four  verses  follow] 

Monday,  April  12.  Prest.  Y[oung] 
&  elder  [Heber  C]  K[imball]  return'd 
From  the  Camp  of  Pioneers. 

Tuesday,  April  13.  Mrs.  Leonard  & 
Sessions  spent  a  few  hours  with  us. 

To  Mrs.  E[dwin]  A.  W[oolley] 

Great  &  glorious  was  thy  station- 
Greater  still  it  is  to  be; 

When  thy  right  and  exaltation 
Come  thro'  Jesus  Christ  to  thee, 
[three  verses  follow] 

Elder  [John]  Taylor  arriv'd  this  aft- 
ernoon. 

Wednesday,     April     14.  Prest. 

Y[oung]   call'd  to  bid  "Good  bye"  & 
started  out  to  rejoin  the  Pioneers. 

Thursday,  April  15.  Br.  [Jesse  C] 
Little  from  Mass.  arriv'd. 

Saturday,  April  17.  Froze  very  hard 
last  night. 

Monday,  April  19.  The  atmosphere 
chang'd  to  the  soft  fanning  breeze  of 
Spring.  My  strength  returning,  so  that 
by  stopping  twice  to  rest,  I  went  to 
Bishop  W[hitney]'s.  Spent  the  day 
with  Sis.  Whitney,  Kim  [ball],  Helen, 
Sarah,  Sabra,  &c,  6c.  The  Pioneers 
having  cross'd  the  Horn  [Elk  Horn 
River]  ( a  tributary  of  the  Platte )  went 
on  Friday  mor[ning],  the  12  &  others 
having  return'd  from  their  visit  at  the 
"City."  Difficulties  with  the  Omahaws, 
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they  continuing  to  kill  our  cattle  & 
molest  the  men — having  stripp'd  &  bad- 
ly injur'd  a  man  &  woman  at  the  upper 
herd.  Our  breth[ren]  are  seeking  some 
measures  to  prevent  further  trouble. 

Thursday,  April  22.  Was  at  Sister 
Buel's — had  a  very  interesting  time  in 
the  eve.  Present:  Sis.  Leonard,  Zina 
[D.  H.  Young],  Sis.  Markham.  Sis. 
Sessions]  and  Lyons  call'd  in  the 
afternoon — brought  me  a  present  from 
S[arah]  M.  K[imball]  of  dress  pins, 
stockings,  hooks  &  eyes  £>  sewing  silk. 
O  God,  bless  her  for  this,  I  pray  thee. 

Friday,  April  23.  Went  to  Br.  Leon- 
ard's. In  the  eve  had  a  glorious  time — 
father  Sessions]  presided,  present: 
Mothfer]  Chase,  Sess[ions],  Lyons, 
Leonard,  Buel  and  Sabra. 

To  L[yman]  O.  Littlefield  on  His 
Departure  for  Europe 

Go  brother,  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
Enrob'd   with   salvation,    encircled   with 
pow'r. 
Go  forth  as  a  herald  and  publish  glad  tid- 
ings- 
Go  call  to  the  nations — go  tell  them  the 
hour. 

[seven  verses  follow] 

To  the  Saints  in  Europe 

Ye  saints  who  dwell  on  Europe's  shore 
Let  not  your  hearts  be  faint — 

Let  each  press  on  to  things  before 
And  be  indeed  a  saint. 

[seven  verses  follow] 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  the  Children  of 
Elder  Franklin  D.  &  Mrs.  Jane 
Richards 
(Written  for  the  press  in  England) 

They  sweetly  sleep — ''tis  their  dust  that  is 
sleeping, 
Their  spirits  move  in  the  courts  above; 
[fourteen  lines  follow] 

Monday  April  26.  Left  Sis.  Buel's — 
call'd  &  din'd  at  f  [ather]  Sessions'  with 
David.  Went  to  the  Marker — spent 
the  afternoon  at  br.  Pierce's  in  com- 
[pany]  with  Sis.  Whitney,  Kimball, 
Sessions,  Lyons,  Lucina,  Pierce  &  Mar- 
garet. Also  Sis.  Young  came  in  at  sup- 
per time.  Spent  the  eve  at  the  Marker. 
Had  a  rejoicing  time  thro'  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  God.  Present:  Sis. 
W[hitney],  K[imball],  Young,  Chase, 
Sesfsions],  Lyon,  Pierce,  Mar[garet], 
Aunt  Jemina  &  "the  Girls."  All  hearts 
comforted. 

On  the  Death  of  Leonore  Agnes  Taylor 

Like  a  rose-bud  fast  unfolding 
To  the  view  superior  charms 

Leonore's  form  was  moulding 
Beauteous,  in  her  mother's  arms. 

[twenty-four  lines  follow] 

Friday,  April  30.  Night  before  last 
slept  with  Sis.  Lyon,  last  night  with 
Sister  Green. 

Saturday,  May  1 .  This  afternoon  had 
a  most  glorious  time  at  br  [other]  Leon- 
ard's. Sis.  Sessions  presided — present: 
Mothfer]  Chase,  Cutler,  Cahoon,  Sis- 
[ters]  Whitfney],  Kim  [ball],  Kather- 
ine,  Lyon,  Buel,  Knight,  8c- — spoken  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  the  Pioneers 
( Continued  on  page  509 ) 
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walk   to    Church 


You  want  to  keep 
your  car  running,  of 
course—  Eliminate 
non-essential  driving- 
Drive  under  35— Share 
your  car— Save  anti- 
freeze for  next  winter 

(because  permanent  anti-freeze  will  not 
be  available  to  civilian  motorists.) 

Take  special  care  of  your  battery,  tires  and  the  car  itself 

md  let  us  help  keep 

your  cor  in 
fighting  Trim 
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Parallel  Problems— 

To  assist  in  giving  your  children  proper  training,  read  how 
a  great  mother  established  sound  character  in  this  true  life  story— 
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Net 
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SOLUTION   OF  JULY  PUZZLE 


Scriptural  Crossword  Puzzle— The  Parable  of  th  e  Sower 


"But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundredfold,  some 
sixty  fold,  some  thirty  fold."- — Matthew  13:8. 
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We  have  in  stock  the 
smartest  new  wedding  sta- 
tionery ever  to  carry  a 
prospective  bride's  happy 
message  ....  Many 
styles  to  select  from  .... 

New  and  sparkling  type 
faces  ....  Prices  mod- 
erate. 

Prompt,  courteous  atten- 
tion to  all  orders.  Call  in 
person  or  write. 

~Jhe   <Jjederet  r/eu/d  J-^redS 

29  Richards  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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HORIZONTAL 


1.  ".  .   .  there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow"    Mark  4:3 
6  "the  thorns  sprung  up,  and  .  .  .  them"  Matt.   13:7 
10   "because  they  had  no  deepness  of  .  .  ."  Matt.   13:5 

12  Grandson    of    Benjamin    I    Chron.    7:7 

13  Capital   of   Moab   Num.   21:28 

14  Small    European    fish 


."    Matt.    13:7 

him   vehemently    (pi.) 


15   "And    some   fell   among 

18   Recording    Secretary 

20  "Pharisees   began    to    . 
Luke    11:53 

22  "but  dureth  for  .   .  .  while"   Matt.  13:21 

23  "The   .  .   .  soweth  the  word"   Mark  4:14 
26  Township 

28  "and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,   choke  the   .   .   ." 
Matt.   13:22 

29  Song  by  one  person 

31    "the   ...   of   my   goods   I    give   to   the   poor"    Luke 
19:8 

34  Grain 

36  Meridian 

37  "Yet  hath  he  not  . 


in   himself"    Matt.    13:21 


39  "he    that    received    .    .    .    into    the    good    ground" 
Matt.    13:23 

41  Fourth   note   in   scale 

42  and  64  "A  sower  .  .   .  out  to  .  .   .  his  seed"  Luke 
8:5 

44  "and  bringeth   ....   some  an   hundredfold,    some 
sixty,    some   thirty"    Matt.    13:23 

47  Second    son    of   Adam    Gen.    4:2 

48  "and  anon   with  .   .   .  receiveth    it"    Matt.   13:20 

50  "and   the   .   .    .   of  this   world"    Matt.    13:22 

51  Low   Latin 

52  .    .    .   Matthew 

54  "for  my  life  laid  down  their  own   .  .  ."  Rom.  16:4 
56  Meadow 

58  "some  seeds  fell  by  the  .  .  .  side"  Matt.  13:4 
60  Hosea   (var.) 

62  "the  whole  multitude  ...  on  the  shore"  Matt.  13:2 

63  "Who  hath  ears  .  .  .  hear,  let  him  hear"  Matt.  13:9 

64  See  42  across 

Our  text  is  1,  22,  23,   42,  44,  63,  and  64   combined 


VERTICAL 


1  "which   also    .    .    .    fruit"    Matt.    13:23 

2  "and  your   ....  for   they  hear"   Matt.   13:16 

3  Part  of  a  day 

4  Aural 

5  Doctor  of   Humanities 

7  "to   know   the    mysteries    of    the    ...    of    heaven" 
Matt.    13:11 

8  Belonging  to  the   Celts 

9  Didymium 

11    "and    understandeth    .    .    .    not"    Matt.    13:19 

16  "   .  .   .  Father  which  art  in  heaven"   Matt.  6:9 

17  Means   of  travel 

19  "But  other  fell  into   .   .   .   ground"   Matt.   13:8 

21    "when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  ..."  Matt.  13:6 

23  Compass  point 

24  Writer 

25  "fall  by  the  .  .  .  of  the  sword"  Luke  21:24 

27   "he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in  ...  ,  saying" 
Matt.    13:3 


places"    Matt.    13:5 
.   .  away' '  Luke  8:13 


30  The    (F.) 

32  "and,   ...   I   am  with  you  alway"   Matt.   28:20 

33  "the  .  .  .  came  and  devoured  them  up"  Matt.  13:4 
35  Reference 

38  Tellurium 

39  "Some   fell    upon    .    .    . 

40  Cuts   off 

41  "in  time  of  temptation 
43  Eastern  state 

45  Levels  with  the   ground 

46  Transpose 

49  "Hear    .    .    .    therefore   the   parable   of   the   sower" 

Matt.    13:18 
53   "No   servant   can    serve    .   .    .   masters"    Luke    16:13 
55  Dove's  call 

57  "could  not  come  .  .  .  him  for  the  press"  Luke  8:19 
59  Newspaper  item 
61   Relating   to  an   early   period  of  time,   a   combining 

form 
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[Continued  from  page  507) 
were  well,  happy  &  were  in  council — 
that  tomorrow  they  will  have  a  greater 
time  of  rejoicing  than  they  have  ever 
had. 

Sunday,  May  2.  This  eve  supp'd  at 
sis.  Noon's  with  sis.  Kim  [ball],  Whit- 
[ney] ,  Ses  [sions] ,  Lyon,  Sarah  A  [nn] , 
Helen,  &c.  Had  as  glorious  a  time  as  I 
ever  had  on  earth  at  Sis.  K[imball]'s— 
myself  chosen  to  preside — the  pow'rs 


of  the  world  to  come  were  truly  in  our 
midst. 

To  Mrs.  Lyon 

Go  thou  lov'd  one — God  is  with  you 
He  will  be  your  stay  &  shield; 

Treasure  up  each  precious  promise 
Which  His  spirit  has  reveal'd. 

[twenty-eight  lines  follow] 

(End  of  VoZ.  I) 
(To  be  continued) 
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(Continued  from  page  465) 
civic,  educational,  and  business  fields  of 
endeavor.  I  have  them  here  listed.  May 
I  just  name  them,  having  in  mind  an 
accomplishment  of  one  life  and  passing 
over  his  young  boyhood  service: 

In  1899  he  accepted  a  mission  to  Hol- 
land, and  while  he  was  on  this  mission 
he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Hol- 
land-Belgium Mission. 

Returning  he  was  chosen  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Pioneer  Stake. 

Later,  he  was  chosen  as  president  of 
that  stake. 

He  was  sent  back  to  Holland  to  pre- 
side over  the  mission. 

While  on  his  first  mission  he  was 
chosen  to  accompany  President  Lyman 
to  the  Holy  Land  through  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

In  1925  he  was  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  Church. 

In  1938  he  was  ordained  an  apostle 
in  the  Church. 

In  civic  affairs,  in  1930  and  1931,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Governor's  State 
Flood  Committee. 

In  1931  and  1932  he  was  chairman  of 
the  State  Advisory  Council  for  Unem- 
ployment. 

In  1935  he  supervised  in  Salt  Lake 
City  all  engineering  projects. 

He  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  L.D.S.  College,  presi- 
dent of  the  McCune  School  of  Music 
and  Art,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  the  Deseret  Gymnasium. 

In  business,  as  we  have  heard  today, 
he  was  director  in  Zion's  Securities 
Corporation,  Z.C.M.I.,  Hotel  Utah, 
Amalgamated  Sugar  Company,  United 
States  Fuel  Company. 

In  educational  circles  he  succeeded; 
he  attended  the  L.D.S.  College,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  with  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  mining,  engineer- 
ing, and  metallurgy. 

What  he  has  accomplished!  Some 
men  die  in  youth,  though  they  live  to  be 
fourscore  and  ten.  Others  die  young 
"who  live  to  a  good  old  age,  because  of 
their  accomplishments. 

"Dut  as  has  already  been  said  today, 
the  crowning  glory  of  achievement 
in  this  life  I  claim  is  Brother  Cannon's 
lovely  family.  In  this  success,  as  in  all 
others,  there  was  by  his  side  his  loving 
wife  and  helpful  companion.  We  first 
knew  of  her  helpfulness  and  devoted- 
ness  when  Elder  Cannon  was  carrying 
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the  responsibility  of  Presiding  Bishop. 
Often  at  closing  hours  I  would  meet 
her  there  with  the  automobile  ready  to 
take  him  home,  knowing  he  would  be 
weary  after  a  heavy  day's  work.  Al- 
most invariably  Sister  Cannon  would 
find  the  office  closed,  but  Bishop  Can- 
non worked  on.  She  felt  that  her 
waiting  there  and  his  knowing  she  was 
waiting  might  impel  him  to  cut  his  work 
short,  for  she  knew  as  a  dutiful  wife 
that  he  was  overworking  himself  day 
after  day,  year  after  year.  She  stood 
by  his  side  during  the  time  he  carried 
the  responsibility  of  that  great  office. 

Sister  Cannon  was  equally  consider- 
ate and  loyal  when  she  had  to  say  good- 
bye to  him  when  he  traveled  from  one 
part  of  this  Church  to  the  other — I 
should  say  as  he  continued  to  travel 
from  one  part  of  this  Church  to  the 
other,  for  in  addition  to  his  work  as 
Presiding  Bishop,  he  also  filled  ap- 
pointments to  the  various  stakes  and 
wards.  When  I  think  of  her  devotion 
in  that  respect  and  in  other  ways,  I 
apply  to  her  the  tribute  to  a  good  wife 
expressed  as  follows: 

A  good  wife  is  Heaven's  best  gift  to  man. 

His  gem  of  many  virtues, 

His  casket  of  jewels; 

Her  voice  his  sweet  music, 

Her  smiles  his  brightest  day, 

Her  kiss  the  guardian  of  his  innocence, 

Her  arms  the  pale  of  his  safety, 

Her  industry  his  surest  wealth, 

Her  economy  his  safest  steward, 

Her  love  the  solace  and  comfort  of  his  life- 

And  in  that  accomplishment,  the 
greatest,  his  family,  we  can  today,  as 
friends,  name  with  pride  his  choice 
sons  and  daughters.  I  do  not  know 
the  grandchildren,  but  I  will  include 
them  because  I  know  the  blood  that 
flows  in  their  veins.  It  is  said  that  "he 
only  half  dies  who  leaves  an  image  of 
himself  in  his  sons."  Death  can  silence 
a  man's  physical  heartbeats,  but  he  can- 
not touch  the  echoes  of  the  love  and 
kindly  deeds  that  reverberate  in  the 
lives  of  men;  neither  can  he  touch  the 
virtues  that  the  father  transmits  to  his 
sons  and  his  daughters.  He  lives  again 
in  his  children.  You  handsome  sons, 
you  beautiful  daughters,  grandsons,  and 
granddaughters,  are  the  rich  heritage 
Sylvester  Q.  Cannon  has  left  to  man- 
kind. Each  of  you  can  truly  say: 
I  follow  a  noble  father,  his  honor  is  mine  to 
wear, 

He  gave  me  a  name  that  was  free  from 

(Concluded  on  page  510) 


The  Flower 
of  a  State 


Before  the  original  condensery  was  built 
at  Richmond,  Utah — before  a  can  of  milk  was 
produced — the  forward-looking  men  who  or- 
ganized the  intermountain  west's  first  evap- 
orated milk  company  chose  a  name  and 
ordered  labels  for  the  product  they  planned 
to  make. 

November  9,  1903 — nearly  forty  years  ago 
—not  quite  eight  years  after  Utah  became 
a  state — they  selected  the  name  of  Utah's 
State  Flower,  the  beautiful  Sego  Lily.  This 
became  the  name  of  their  product  to  symbol- 
ize its  purity  and   wholesomeness. 

And  as  the  Sego  Lily  meant  so  much  in 
the  early  history  of  Utah  pioneers,  many  of 
whom  found  its  edible  root  a  veritable  life- 
saver  in  the  first  hard,  hungry  years — so 
has  Sego  Milk  meant  much  in  the  dairy 
history  of  Utah  and  the  intermountain  area. 
It  opened  wider  markets  for  milk  and  cream 
for  the  farmer.  It  stimulated  the  improve- 
ment of  dairy  herds.  It  gave  substantial 
and  practical  aid  in  increasing  the  output, 
and  the  income,  of  dairy  farms  in  this  area. 
It  provided  an  improved  form  of  milk  for 
infant  feeding — for  every  milk  and  cream 
need. 

Today  Sego  Milk  is  the  favorite  brand  in 
many  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
west. 


SEGO 
MILK 

A  Utah 
Pioneer 


Originator  of  Evaporated  Milk  in  the 
Intermountain  Territory 

Sego  Milk  Products  Company 

Plants  in 
Richmond,  Utah;  Preston  and  Buhl,  Idaho 
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Ti^Z?  Wire  Services 

'is 

Wherever  the  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune  is 
read,  it  is  respected  for  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  its  news  coverage.  Serving 
this  primary  obligation  of  any  newspaper, 
the  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune  calls  upon 
five  great  wire  services,  covering  the 
world's  news  fronts.  The  Sunday  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  brings  you  the  complete  reports  of 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  International 
News  Service,  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Ser- 
vice and  New  York  Tribune  Foreign  Staff. 


Steinbeck 


John  Steinbeck,  the  distinguished  novelist 
and  playwright,  now  is  in  England  on 
assignment  as  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune.  The  brilliant  author  of  "The  Grapes 
of  Wrath"  provides  searching,  human  stories 
of  life  overseas — articles  told  with  an  insight 
and  understanding  that  elevates  these  Sun- 
day Salt  Lake  Tribune  features  to  the  top 
few  frontline  reports  of  World  War  II. 


America 


For  several  years,  the  Gallup  surveys  of 
public  opinion  have  been  an  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  trend  of  American  Thought.  In  the 
progress  of  the  war,  these  surveys  continue 
to  mirror  the  mass  mind  of  the  Nation.  Regu- 
larly the  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune  presents 
the  Gallup  polls  —  with  their  analysis  of 
public  opinion  on  vital  subjects  affecting  not 
only  the  conduct  of  the  war  but  the  nature 
of  the  peace  to  follow. 


THE  SUNDAY  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE, 
delivered  with  either  the  daily  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  or  Daily  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  is  the 
West's  greatest  newspaper  buy,  *>  i  /  , 
costing  each  Sunday  only  »/2^ 


SYLVESTER  Q.  CANNON 


(Continued  from  page  509) 
A  name  he  was  proud  to  bear. 

He   lived    in   the   morning   sunlight   and 
marched 
In  the  ranks  of  right. 

He  was  always  true  to  the  best  he  knew, 
and 
The  shield  that  he  wore  was  bright. 

f  iving  in  the  memory  of  friends,  or 
■k*  having  virtues  perpetuated  for  gen- 
erations in  the  lives  of  children  cannot 
be  counted  as  immortality.  Immortality 
is  to  be  found  in  the  persistence  of  per- 
sonality after  death;  in  the  virtues  and 
characteristics  that  make  up  the  in- 
dividual spirit  of  man;  it  is  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  spirit  that  moves  in  the 
eternal  realm  while  the  body  sleeps  in 
the  earth;  it  is  in  the  reuniting  of  that 
spirit  and  resurrected  body  that  will 
constitute  the  soul  of  man.  Its  entity 
will  then  be  beyond  the  power  of  death, 
and  progress  will  be  eternal  in  the  realm 
of  celestial  beings.  When  the  ten  apos- 
tles told  Thomas  that  their  beloved 
Lord  and  Master  so  lived,  Thomas,  as 
many  do  today,  doubted  it,  and  said: 
"Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the 
print  of  the  nails,  .  .  .  and  thrust  my 
hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe." 
So  difficult  is  it  for  the  human  mind  to 
comprehend  the  reality  of  life  in  that 
spiritual  world! 

Well,  you  know  what  happened  eight 
days  later  when  the  ten  were  again 
gathered  on  the  first  day  of  the  week- 
note,  commemorating  the  resurrection 
of  their  Lord.  Jesus  stood  in  their  midst 
and  addressed  Thomas  and  said, 
"Thomas,  reach  hither  thy  finger,  and 
behold  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side;  and  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing." 

Thomas  did  not  need  those  physical 
demonstrations,  for  he  bowed  his  head 
and  said:    "My  Lord  and  my  God!" 

No  husband  can  kneel  at  the  side  of 
a  departed  wife,  no  wife  at  the  side  of 
a  beloved  husband,  no  child  can  part 
with  a  loving  parent  without  being  filled 
with  an  ardent  desire  to  meet  that  loved 
one  again  somewhere  in  a  better  world 
where  the  pangs  of  parting  are  un- 
known. I  am  speaking  to  every  heart 
that  is  listening,  and  I  ask  you  in  the 
words,  I  think,  of  Dryden: 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,   this   fond 
desire, 

This  longing  for  immortality? 

Or  whence   this  secret  dread,   and  inward 
horror, 

Of  falling   into  naught?    Why  shrinks  the 
soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 

'Tis  heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  Here- 
after, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
*      *      *■ 

The  stars  may  fade  away, 
The  sun  himself  grow  dim  with  age, 
And  nature  sink  in  years, 
Man  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unheard  in  the  midst  of  war  of  elements, 
The   wreck   of   matter,    and    the   crash   of 
worlds. 

When  Jesus  was  about  to  say  good- 
bye to  His  apostles,  and  He  knew  that 


the  parting  was  nearer  than  they,  He 
said;  "These  things  I  have  spoken  unto 
you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace. 
In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation: 
but  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome 
the  world." 

Sister  Cannon,  you  brothers  and 
sisters  and  loved  ones  here,  you  boys 
and  girls,  your  husband  and  father  and 
brother  has  overcome  the  world;  he  has 
peace;  and  here  with  our  hearts  as  one 
we  pray  God  that  peace  will  be  in  your 
hearts,  the  peace  that  comes  from  the 
assurance  that  death  was  not  victorious 
when  he  silenced  the  heart  beats  of  your 
loved  one,  our  friend  and  associate.  He 
lives  as  surely  as  the  Savior,  whose 
disciple  he  is,  lived  after  they  placed 
His  body  in  the  tomb.  God  bless  you 
with  this  assurance,  and  be  with  you 
when  you  go  back  home,  that  peace 
may  be  in  your  home  and  in  your  hearts, 
I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 
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Spencer  W.  Kimball,  Apostle 

/^alled  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Coun- 

■  cil  of  the  Twelve  created  by  the 
death  of  Sylvester  Q.  Cannon  is  Presi- 
dent Spencer  Woolley  Kimball  of  the 
Mount  Graham  Stake,  who  brings  to 
his  high  office  wide  experience  in 
Church  service  and  a  rich  pioneer  herit- 
age. 

Born  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  March  28, 
1895,  he  is  the  son  of  Andrew  Kimball 
and  Olive  Woolley  and  the  grandson  of 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  counselor  to  Brig- 
ham  Young,  and  of  Bishop  Edwin  Dil- 
worth  Woolley,  business  manager  for 
Brigham  Young.  When  Elder  Kimball 
was  three  years  of  age,  his  father  was 
called  to  go  to  Arizona  and  become 
president  of  the  St.  Joseph  Stake  at 
Thatcher. 

Elder  Kimball  served  as  a  missionary 
in  the  central  states  from  1914  to  1917. 
In  1924  a  new  stake  president  succeeded 
Andrew  Kimball,  and  young  Spencer 
Kimball  was  chosen  counselor.  In  1938 
the  Mount  Graham  Stake  was  organ- 
ized and  he  became  stake  president. 

Elder  Kimball  has  also  been  active 
in  the  Church  Welfare  Program. 
One  of  the  outstanding  projects  he  di- 
rected was  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
following  a  major  inundation  of  three 
communities  by  the  Gila  River  in  1941. 
(See  Elder  Kimball's  account,  "The 
Duncan  Flood,"  Improvement  Era,  June 
1942,  p.  364.) 

Elder  Kimball  is  married  to  Camilla 
Eyring,  who  was  born  in  Colonia 
Juarez,  a  daughter  of  Edward  C.  Eyring 
and  Caroline  Romney.  The  couple  have 
four  children  and  one  grandchild.  Their 
eldest  son,  Spencer  Levan  Kimball,  25, 
is  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  The 
other  children  are  Olive  Beth,  20;  An- 
drew, 16;  and  Edward,  12. 

An  article  to  appear  in  an  ensuing 
issue  of  the  Era  will  give  fuller  account 
of  Elder  Kimball's  life  and  numerous 
Church  and  civic  activities. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


PRESIDENT  RUDGER  CLAWSON 


(Concluded  from  page  461 ) 
with  the  conviction  that  all  possible  con- 
sequences would  be  of  equal  importance. 
Death  to  him  is  only  an  event  in  his  con- 
tinuous eternal  life.  This  has  made  him 
patient  and  courageous. 

To  father  I  think  life  looks  like  a  long 
series  of  obstacles,  obstacles  put  there  to  be 
endured  or  to  be  overcome  by  the  force  of 
a  man's  character,  a  force  which  may  be 
strengthened  by  constant  prayer.  Over  a 
long  period  of  years  he  has  arisen  early  in 
the  morning  to  pray  and  face  the  eventuali- 
ties of  the  day. 

Life  has  left  no  residue  of  bitterness  in 
him;  impressions  and  memories  have  left  no 
scars.  He  has  never  indulged  in  self-pity, 
never  tolerated  self-esteem.  There  is  no 
elation  when  he  wins — he  either  wins  and 
turns  victory  into  wisdom  for  the  next  en- 
counter, else  he  endures  and  waits.  He 
never  loses. 

The  passing  of  eighty-six  years  does 
not  ordinarily  leave  a  man  with  much 
physical  vigor  to  spare.  The  weakness 
of  the  flesh  becomes  contrasted  with 
growing  strength  of  spirit.  Realizing 
this,  President  Clawson  gave  utterance 
to  some  of  his  thoughts  at  the  next  to 
last  temple  meeting  of  the  Presidency 


and  the  Twelve  that  he  attended.     Of 
this  occasion  President  McKay  said: 

His  voice  was  weak,  and  his  thoughts 
and  words  somewhat  halting.  As  he  be- 
gan, the  brethren  seemed  to  feel  intuitively 
that  he  was  giving  a  farewell  address. 
Sensing  this,  every  mind  was  intent  on 
every  word  spoken  by  their  beloved  leader. 
His  remarks  showed  his  desire  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  last — appreciation  of  his  breth- 
ren— gratitude  to  his  God,  the  realization 
that  he  was  nearing  the  end,  and  his  faith 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

And  these  things,  in  part,  are  the 
things  of  which  President  Clawson 
then  spoke: 

.  .  .  People  generally  do  not  like  to  hear 
of  other  people's  aches  and  pains,  but  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  brethren. 
Of  course,  I'll  pass  out  of  the  scene  before 
a  great  while,  and  I  am  conserving  my 
strength  as  best  I  can. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patience,  brethren, 
and  hearing  and  bearing  with  me.  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  hope  you 
won't  say  very  much  about  my  health.  I 
am  trying  to  guard  it,  and  conserve  my 
strength  and  do  the  best  I  can.  I  think 
perhaps  if  the  Lord  will  bear  with  me  that 
you,  my  brethren,  will.    I  feel  that  I  ought 


to  say  a  few  words,  and  though  I  cannot 
quite  come  up  to  the  mark,  it  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  me  if  you  say:  "Brother  Clawson, 
how  are  you?  You  are  looking  well."  It 
will  be  fine,  and  that  will  be  a  great  help 
to  me.  I  hope  we  shall  not  worry  about  this 
brief  time  in  mortality  in  these  bodies.  We 
get  them  renewed  after  awhile,  and  that 
will  be  fine. 

I  can  say  in  conclusion,  I  thank  you 
heartily.  I  feel  pretty  well.  The  Lord 
bless  you!  We  have  some  fine  help  in  the 
Church.  I  have  never  known  of  a  better 
group  of  brethren  than  we  have  in  this  work 
at  the  present  time.  Of  course  you  know 
how  precious  that  help  has  been  in  these 
two  Councils — the  First  Presidency  and  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve. 

I  shall  not  take  more  of  your  time, 
brethren.  If  it  is  pleasing  to  you  that  I 
shall  occupy  this  position  and  come  to  the 
temple  once  a  week  and  make  my  contribu- 
tion, which  is  very  small,  I  will  be  glad, 
yes,  I  will  be  glad. 

Of  such  were  the  faith  and  works  of 
President  Rudger  Clawson,  who  tasted 
longer  of  this  life  than  it  is  given  unto 
most  men  to  do,  and  who  moved  with 
quiet  conviction  into  the  certainties  be- 
yond, of  which  he  knew  and  doubted 
not. 


PRESIDENT  GEORGE  ALBERT  SMITH 


(Concluded  from  page  460) 
Silver  Beaver  and  the  Silver  Buffalo, 
highest  Scouting  honors;  he  is  also 
chairman  of  the  program  and  resolu- 
tions committee  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  His 
career  also  includes  service  as  officer 
and  director  of  banks  and  commercial 
institutions,  including  the  Utah  Savings 
&  Trust  Company,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company,  Z.C.M.I.,  Heber  J.  Grant  & 
Company,  Mutual  Creamery  Company, 
Western  Air  Lines,  and  others — in  ad- 
dition to  multiple  Church  duties  includ- 
ing eleven  years  as  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Y.M.M.I.A.,  besides  confer- 
ence assignments,  travel,  and  the  routine 
work  of  the  Council. 

Brother  Smith  presided  over  the  Eu- 
ropean Mission  in  the  difficult  postwar 
reconstruction  period  from  1919  to 
1922;  in  1938,  accompanied  by  Elder 
Rufus  K.  Hardy  of  the  First  Council  of 
the  Seventy,  he  visited  the  Pacific  Is- 
land missions  of  the  Church,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  New  Zealand,  Tonga,  and 
Australia. 

Before  he  came  to  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve  as  a  young  man,  he  had 
served  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church,  and  as  a  stake  superintendent 
of  the  Y.M.M.I.A.  of  Salt  Lake  Stake. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  how  one  man 
could  give  such  variety  and  vigor  of 
attention  to  so  many  major  respon- 
sibilities— and  yet  all  this,  and  much 
more,  George  Albert  Smith  has  done 
— and  withal  has  found  time  for  new 
things  and  has  kept  a  progressive, 
open-minded  attitude  toward  the  ma- 
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terial  and  social  and  spiritual  progress 
of  this  generation.  For  example,  early 
he  took  to  flying,  and  has  long  since 
been  a  frequent  passenger  on  commer- 
cial airlines,  adding  this  to  his  list  of 
hobbies,  which  already  included  the 
great  outdoors,  the  blazing  and  marking 
of  trails,  the  welfare  of  boys  and  young 
people,  the  preservation  of  historic 
sites,  and  making  of  friends. 

His  devoted  wife,  Lucy  Woodruff 
Smith,  was  called  by  death,  November 
5,  1937.  His  children,  three  in  number, 
are  Emily  Smith  Stewart  (Mrs.  Robert 
Murray  Stewart ) ;  Edith  Smith  Elliott 


GEORGE  ALBERT 
SMITH, 

SCOUTER  AND 
TRAILMAKER 


(Mrs.  George  O.  Elliott);  and  Dr. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Jr.,  assistant  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration, Harvard  University.  Be- 
tween Brother  Smith  and  his  children 
and  grandchildren  there  is  a  relation- 
ship of  unfeigned  devotion. 

This  tolerant,  understanding,  kindly 
man  has  made  friends  among  the 
"Who's  Who"  and  among  the  humble 
and  needy  wherever  he  has  gone  in  any 
capacity.  His  list  of  correspondents  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  is  long  and  physi- 
cally burdensome — but  it  is  an  abiding 
pleasure  to  him  who  has  but  one  desire 
in  his  heart — the  well-being  here  and 
the  salvation  hereafter  of  all  his  Fa- 
ther's children.  His  sincere  friendship 
for  the  officials  of  many  faiths  is  well- 
known — as  is  also  his  affectionate  con- 
cern for  his  brethren.  On  occasions  of 
conference  assignment  he  has  often 
been  seen  to  push  himself  to  travel  and 
to  preach  when  his  reserve  of  strength 
could  ill  afford  to  be  drawn  upon.  In 
the  mountains  among  boys  and  young 
men  he  has  been  seen  to  share  the  fa- 
therly love  and  companionship  for  his 
own  son  with  less  fortunate  lads  un- 
known to  him  and  to  whom  he  was  not 
obligated  by  the  usual  standards — and 
it  is  these  things,  and  a  legion  of  others, 
that  bring  conviction  that  the  Church — 
and  his  official  brethren — will  find  in 
the  new  calling  of  President  George 
Albert  Smith  a  blessing  and  a  benedic- 
tion that  will  carry  good  works  and 
kindly  feelings  to  all  the  Church  and  to 
an  uncounted  many  who  are  outside  of 
Church  membership. 
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Proofing  the  Proofreader 

Among  those  to  discover  typographical  errors  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Era  were  the  following,  first  to  report  from 
their  respective  regions  in  the  "Proofing  the  Proofreader"  in- 
vitational, for  which  they  have  received  their  choice  of  Gospel 
Standards  or  In  the  Gospel  Net: 

Harold  C.  Goldthorpe,  Salt  Lake  City;  Esther  W.  Lafleur, 
Overbrook,  Ontario,  Canada;  Rex  Lindsay,  Moreland,  Idaho; 
John  D.  Phillips,  Houston,  Texas;  Cpl.  Kirk  Turner,  Pittsburg, 
California;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Watson,  Wautoma,  Wisconsin. 

Among  other  things,  we  learned  that  we  had  given  bettle  for 
beetle  on  page  354,  notwithstanding  for  notwithstanding  on 
page  361,  lavendar  for  lavender  on  page  346;  omitted  the  verb 
to  precede  fraught  and  credited  the  Mormon  Battalion  with 
only  three  men  on  page  344,  and,  woe  of  woes,  gave  innumer- 
able incorrect  page  references  in  the  continued  lines — the  result 
of  some  last-minute  shifts  which  caught  the  proofreader  badly 
off  guard. 

Winning  entries  for  July,  which  was  the  last  month  of  the 
contest,  will  be  announced  in  the  September  number. 

The  Spirit  of  Barstow 

Barstow  Branch,  California,  organized  only  last  summer 
with  a  membership  of  thirty-seven,  had  an  Era  quota  of 
four  subscriptions,  but  by  the  end  of  the  1942-43  campaign,  it 
had  126  subscriptions  to  its  credit,  or  3050%  of  its  quota.  E. 
J.  Sorenson,  dynamic  Era  director  of  Inglewood  Stake,  relates 
that  it  was  accomplished  through  an  unprecedented  all-out 
effort  involving  every  member  of  the  branch.  Divided  into 
two  competing  teams,  imbued  with  missionary  fervor,  they 
canvassed  the  town,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  local  news- 
paper, called  on  all  the  Saints  found  scattered  in  the  surround- 
ing country,  sent  gift  subscriptions  to  friends  and  to  men  in 
the  service,  and  concluded  the  friendly  competition  with  a 
turkey  dinner,  winners  the  guests  of  the  losers. 

Branch  president,  La  Marr  Hadley,  personified  the  spirit  of 
Barstow  on  his  way  to  Salt  Lake  to  the  April  general  confer- 
ence: stopping  for  breakfast  in  the  desert  town  of  Baker,  he 
told  the  woman  who  waited  on  him  what  the  Era  would  do 
for  her  "way  out  in  that  lonely  place" —  and  she  subscribed. 
The  brakes  needed  adjusting,  and  President  Hadley  interested 
the  repairman  in  the  Era  in  the  same  way,  and  within  an  hour 
he  secured  a  third  subscription  from  the  service  station  at- 
tendant. In  Nephi  the  irrepressible  Hadley  was  about  to  write 
a  subscription  for  the  waitress  at  a  restaurant  when  the 
proprietor  reminded  her  that  the  bishop  might  not  like  her 
taking  the  Era  from  someone  from  California.  She  replied 
that  he  should  have  called  on  her  long  before  (the  campaign 
was  now  nearly  over) ,  but  she  decided  to  place  her  subscrip- 
tion with  him  after  all.  In  Ogden,  President  Hadley  secured 
still  another  subscription  from  someone  who,  in  Director  Soren- 
son's  words,  "hadn't  been  given  a  chance  to  buy  it  there." 

In  Barstow  they  feel  that  if  one  group  can  do  it,  others  can. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  Barstow,  too. 

BARSTOW   BRANCH,   CALIFORNIA 


S.  0.  s. 

Our  business  manager  is  sending  a  frantic  plea  for  help. 
With  so  many  changes  of  address  from  service  men  and 
war  workers  on  the  move,  work  in  the  office  has  tripled  during 
the  past  year.  To  make  the  change,  the  office  needs  both  the 
old  address  and  the  new  address,  as  shown  in  the  following 
example: 

Marine  Corps   Air   Station 
El  Centro,  California 

The  Improvement  Era 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gentlemen: 

The  Improvement  Era  has  been  directed  to  me  as  follows: 

PVT  WM  R  McENTIRE  JR 
PLT  F  2  RDMCB 
SAN  DIEGO  CALIF 

I  have  now  been  transferred  to  El  Centro,  California,  and 
would  appreciate  your  changing  your  records  as  follows: 

SGT  WM  R  McENTIRE  JR 

MCAS 

EL  CENTRO  CALIF 


Thank  you. 


Yours  truly, 

(signed)  W.  R.  McEntire,  Jr. 


The  Savage  Agapanthus 

A  suburban  family,  finding  the  notice  "No  Peddlers"  ineffec- 
tive, replaced  it  with  the  following:  "Beware  of  the  Agapan- 
thus!   If  attacked,  do  not  run  but  walk  slowly  backwards." 

It  is  reported  to  be  100  percent  efficient 

For  A  Good  Cause 

Harry:  "Mother,  won't  you  give  me  five  cents  for  a  poor 
man  who  is  crying  out  in  front?" 

Mother:  "Yes,  my  son,  here  it  is,  and  you  are  a  good  boy 
to  think  of  it.   Poor  man,  what  is  he  crying  about?" 

Harry:     "He's  crying,  'Fresh  roasted  peanuts,  five  cents.'  " 

Hastening  the  End 

"We'll  be  friends  to  the  end." 
"Lend  me  ten  dollars." 
"That's  the  end." 

The  Conversation  Ended 

Fatleigh:  "I  know  a  man  who  looks  so  much  like  you  that 
one  could  hardly  tell  you  apart." 

Thinleigh:  "You  haven't  paid  him  that  ten  dollars  I  lent 
you  three  months  ago,  have  you?" 


THE   IMPROVEMENT  ERA 


Amounting— 

A  new  and  outstanding  book 

EVIDENCES  AND 
RECONCILIATIONS 

By  DR.  JOHN  A.  WIDTSOE 

Why  Does  the  Lord  Permit  War? 

Should  a  Soldier  Love  His  Ene- 
my? 

Why  Cannot  Things  of  God  Be 
Known  Except  by  the  Spirit  of 
God? 

Is  it  Possible  to  Progress  from 
One  Glory  to  Another? 

What  is  the  Meaning  of  Salva- 
tion? 

What  is  the  Place  of  Woman  in 
the  Church? 

are  some  of  the  sixty-eight  topics 
treated. 

We  now  add  EVIDENCES  AND 
RECONCILIATIONS  at  $1.85  to  our 
standard  list  of  books: 

D  Gospel  Standards $2.25 

By  Heber  J.  Grant 

□  In  the  Gospel  Net $1.25 

By  lohn  A.  Widtsoe 

□  Evidences  and 

Reconciliations   $1.85 

By  John  A.  Widtsoe 

□  This  Day  and  Always $1.50 

By  Richard  L.  Evans 

□  Unto  the  Hills  $1.50 

By  Richard  L.  Evans 

□  Signs  of  the  Times $1.25 

By  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

D  Way  to  Perfection $1.25 

By  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 

ORDER  NOW  .  .  . 

THE  BOOKCRAFT  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  63,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Please  send  the  Books  checked  above. 
Send  C.O.D. 

_.„  Check  or  money  order  an- 


$ 

closed. 

NAME 


ADDRESS    

Your  orders  will  receive  immediate 
attention. 
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who's  keeping  a  little  cleaner  and 
healthier  with  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  If  s> 
you'll  find  it  easier  to  be  patient  whc 
you  can't  always  get  Fels-Naptha 
when  you  want  it.  We're  doing  all 
we  can  to  keep  your  grocer  supplied. 


FELS-NAPTHA  SOAPJanishesTattleTale  Gray" 
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Tranquil  skies  ..  .  peaceful  endeavor;  the  right  to  own 
...  +o  develop  .  .  .and  to  enjoy  the  Increase  from  flocks 
and  lands,  factories  and  vineyards;  the  right  to  dream 
.  ,  .and  plan  ...  and  to  share  in  the  bounties  of  this 
choice  land. 

Buy  Bonds— to  keep  America  f Fee  .  .  .  own 
life  insurance— to  make  your  family  secure! 
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Heber  J.  Grant.  Pre*. 


Salt  Uke  City,  Utah 


